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Accident Frequency Rates in the Iron and Steel Industry, by Causes, 
1913 to 1920. 


By Luctan W. CHANEY. 


to secure for the iron and steel industry a very considerable 
body of accident data classified by accident causes. These 
data, brought down to the end of 1920, are presented herewith. 

Table 1 shows the variations in the frequency rates for accidents 
from the several causes from year to year, 1913 to 1920. Table 2 
presents the frequency rates for the whole period, arranged according 
to production groups. ‘Table 3 shows the variations in the rates for 
the several production groups, by years, during the 8-year period. 

The notable feature of Table 1 is the consistent decline ack is 
shown in all the rates during the period. The year 1916 shows a 
very general rise, but it does not reach the level of 1913. The fol- 
lowing percentages of decline from 1913 to 1920 illustrate these 
changes: All accident causes, 60 per cent; “‘niachinery,” 55 per cent, 
of which ‘‘ working machines” has 62 per cent and “‘ cranes and hoist- 
ing apparatus’”’ 44 per cent; “‘vehicles,’”’ 52 per cent; “hot sub- 
stances,’ 56 per cent; “handling,” 61 per cent; and miscellaneous 
causes, 72 per cent. The constancy of these results is impressive. 

Table 2 illustrates the characteristic hazards in the production of 
the different materials. For example, “hot substances” has the high- 
est rate (5.1) in the group of miscellaneous steel products; ‘“cranes’”’ 
(6.6), and “‘handling”’ (25.8) reach a peak in fabrication; “‘ handling 
trucks” (2.1)is conspicuously high in the wire mills; a notably low 
rate for all the causes prevails in tube mills. 

In Table 3 the group of miscellaneous steel products is divided into 
two groups, in which conditions have been somewhat different. In 
Group A efforts at accident reduction did not get under way as soon 
asin Group B. As a result they started this eight-year period with 
frequency rates of 70.9 and 41.3, respectively. From that point to 
1920 the decline for Group A has been 50 per cent and for Group B 
55 per cent. Something as to the nature of these declines may be 
learned by noting that for “‘machinery’’ Group A shows a decline of 
46 per cent and Group B of 41 per cent, while in “handling”? Group 
A dian a decline of 50 per cent and Group B of 59 percent. That is, 
Group A has been somewhat more successful in its efforts to lessen the 
more serious forms of injury, while Group B has had greater success 
as to those minor injuries whose control depends on the care and skill 
of the men. 

“Fabrication’”’ has the highest rates of any production group in 
nearly all of the causes. The most notable decline is in “‘ handling,” 
from 51.2 in 1913 to 14.2 in 1920 (72 per cent). 

The group Sheet mills records a remarkable decline in ‘“ miscella- 
neous causes,” from 16.7 to 1.7 (90 per cent). 


ae some years past the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been able 
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“Wire products” has the most striking general decline of any of 

production groups. The drop for all causes is from 59.3 to 12 
ercent). ‘ Handling,’’ with a change from 29.9 to 4.6 (85 per ce: 
is the most noteworthy. 

“Tubes”? shows both a low rate throughout and a decline f; 
27.2 to 8.9 (67 per cent). 

In general, this compilation agrees with those previously mad: 
indicating that the influence of accident prevention effort, as thus 
developed, is felt, as far as frequency is concerned, with prac 
uniformity in all of the principal cause groups. When the matt 
studied from the standpoint of severity a quite different aspect of 
matter is found to exist. J ny large volume of data the control! 
factor in the frequency rai. 3 is the number of minor injuries. 1 
may be true to such an extent as completely to obscure the real 
important considerations. It should therefore be kept in mind « 
stantly that a presentation by frequency gives but a partial vi 
which may actually be Phislestiie:* 

TABLE 1—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) FOR 
DENT CAUSES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1913 TO 1920, BY YEARS. 
































Accident cause. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 19: 
PES ib db ttibs ceeds setcwcwccdbiis 7.3 5.0 4.9 5. 4 4.5 4.0 3.3 
Working machines............... 3.9 2.7 2.6 2. 6 2. 0 1.8 1.4 
SERS droidebecsdiccatced 2.5 1.8 1.6 1.7 1.3 1.2 9 
BNO os hdd ee 0 6bueds sds «1 1 lj on a a a 
Moving material in........... 1.2 Be 8] .8 7 iv .4 
eer cesscss ccc cuewses 3. 4 2.3 2.4 | 2.8 2. 5 | 2.2 1.9 
ts nn tech tiosebnseh 2.8 1.9 2.1 2.4 2.1 1.9 1.6 
ER ae a .3 of oS | + 8 2 «2 
Other hoisting apparatus... ... .4 02 5 nd >i 1 ait 
at nantheses ¢obn ered nto 2.3 1.7 1.6 1.7 1.7 1.3 i.2 
Biot substanmed........ ........2..----- 5.4 | 3.6 3.7 | 4.5 3.6 3. 0 | 2.8 
i c-toreskubetehthaseas 5 4 a .4 3 3 2 
SIR ALS. day Shak cae ved ches 35/ 21} 23) 3.0 2.4 2.1 2.0 
Hot water, etc... ...0...-.-.02.-- 1.3 1.1 | 1.2 1.2 8 6 6 
enn onochnittndars cous 4.5 4. 3.5 3.7 3.3 2.8 2.8 
From ladders. ........ Soeeecccces «3 1 1] 2 | 2 1] i 
pO SO ee eee 2 Wi on 2] 3 2 | 2 
OS 2 1 1] a 2 . .1 
Due toinsecnre footing........... 3. 8 3.7 | 3.1 | 3. 1 2.7 2.3 | 2.3 
Falling material not otherwise speci- | 
fied . ...... Bb Sbb bE Ucbcdctivddesicia 1.2 -7 7! 6 4) . 4 
ELS CREEL AE TTI 26.7; 104/ 20.6! 26.5] 157] 12.8] 11.7 
Object dropped in handling... .-. 11.2 | 7.2 | 7.6 8.4 6.1 5.5 | 5.0 { 
Caught between object handled 
and some other object... .. cecil 3. 4 | 2. 6 | 2. 6 3.1 2.1 1.8 1.7 | 
MIE, sd dobiduanhaivos ER 3! | Lop 20 1.4 1.4 1.2 9 | 3 
a a a as a 2.5 2.3 2. 5 2. 5 2.0 1.4 | 1.4 
Flying particlesfrom tools... .... i 2 | 1 ony re -1} 1 
Sharp pointsand edges........... 3. 8 34; 3&9 3-1 | 2.2 1.5 | 1.3 
a oiienssniaesneaitih a ap 6 aaa Der. eee. RE 2.9; 2.0 24.7/f = 1.4 
Miscellaneous. .-.......2...-2--2000-- | 20.9) Fel 67) &7) 52} 46} 4 
Asphyxiating gas................ 4 2 | “a Ye o1 | 1 a 
Flying objects not striking eye... 8} 6 .6 5 4 | 5 el 
Flying objects striking eye. ...... 2.9 e.% 1.7 1.9 1.5 1.6 1.3 
SII, cle nw tiie hiatal rw cclendp ae 9 | 8 .4 -4 a -2 a 
Est. Siva desde Ditkaken bebe 6.0}; 40 3.8 3.8 3.0 2.2; 22 
Grand total......ccescecceeeeee| 583) 420) 417) 442/ 344 | @39| 262| 23.1 
Number of workers.......ccceceeceeese 147,052 |112,087 |127, 268 |178, 798 ae 177, 168 |165,724 | 175, 4 
} 








11t is not practicable to show severity rates in this connection, but a full discussion of this subject wi 
appear in a bulletin on ‘‘Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry,” which wi! 
be published by this bureau in the near future. 
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\BLE 2.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) FOR 
SPECIFIED PRODUCTION GROUPS, 1913 TO 1920, BY ACCIDENT CAUSBHS. 
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Less than 0.05. 
TABLE 3.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) FOR 
SPECIFIED PRODUCTION GROUPS, 1913 TO 1920, BY Y EARS AND ACCIDENT CAUSES. 
MISCELLANEOUS STEEL PRODUCTS—GROUP A. 


Accident cause. 1913 1914 1915 1916 | 1917 1918 {| 1919 1920 








Machinery 
Working machines............... 
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Breakage 
Moving material in 
Cranes, ete 
Overhead 
BOON WD oo. ow av cvs ee sees 
Other hoisting apparatus... . 
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Electricity 
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Hot water, etc 
Falls of person 
a isin etree ee bt 
From seaffolds 
Into openings 
_ Due toinsecure footing 
F ro by material not otherwise speci- 
e 
Handling 
Object dropped in handling 
Caught between object handled 
and some other object 
Trucks 
Lifting 
Flying particles from tools 


! Less than 0.05. 
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TABLE 3.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE 


SPECIFIED PRODUCTION GROUPS, 1913 TO 1920, BY YEARS AND ACCIDENT CA 
Continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS STEEL PRODUCTS—GROUP A—Conciuded. 








Accident cause. 1913 | 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 

































































Handling—Concluded. 
Sharp points and edges........... 2.7 2.1 2.1 2.8 1.9 1.7 | 1.6 
, RS et Sey pe 3.9 3.3 3.7 4.6 | 3.1 | 2.4 | 2.2 
Miscellaneous...............-....---- 12.0} 10.1 g0| 89] 5.7] 5.4) 5.1 
Asphyxiating gas................ .6 .4 3 3 | iat an 3 
Flying objects not striking eye... 1.0 1.3 9 8 | .6 | 5 4 
Flying objects striking eye....... 3.5 | 3.2 2.2 2.9 1.9 | 1.2 1.4 
Ss hd cols pliant sos ona dbces ¢ 1.2 | 9 “att a a .4 .o 
i 68s 2 ok aka s ocd eas - 5.7 43) 39] 42/1 26 3.0 2.7 
| Ra ee eee 70.9; 50.7) 51.9 67.6 51.3 42.0 | 39.7 
Number of workers..................-. 46, 858 | 36,501 | 40,927 | 47, 827 §1,271 | 49, 258 | 50, 
MISCELLANEOUS STEEL PRODUCTS—GROUP B. 
| 
OE As ere ee ae 5.8 3.9 3.3 4.6 3.5 | 4.7 4.0 
Working machines............... 2.3 | 1.4 1.4 1.9 1.1 | 1.8 | :.2 
ee pee 1.5 | 1.0 9 1.2 an 1.0 | 8] 
DIGG kd ths Motinine scvbacwe es Ss ey! % + -2 | A 
Moving material in........ bast .7 | 4 4 6 "3 | 6 | 4 
Gs Wa nn nwodasescs coi digees 3.5 | 2.5 1.9 2.7 2.4 | 2.9 | 2. 8 
Apo oS AEE 3.1 | 2.3 1.5 2.4 2.1 | aes 2.4 
Pe eee a ee .2 | 1 .3 2 2 | A] .2 
Other hoisting apparatus... .. 2) ia 5 a >S 1 2 
SS ah eee 1. 6 | 1.3 9 1.0 1] 1.3 9 
SELES IEEE eT Tee 5.5 4.4 2. 8 | 4.0 2.9 | 3.6 2.9 
SS rer ery eer 5) 5 2] 3 3 | 5 3 
SP Seo 66s Hob oscccscos sevens | 4.0 3.2 2.0 3.1 2.2 | 2.8 | 2.2 
oe ETT ey ree 1.0 ot 6 .6 4) 3 4 
I sins dated scscck stibee 2.3 | 3.3 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.6 2.2 
ites sas ig Cb nly 3] 2 1 1 3 | 1 
is 6.5.50 soccccsccces 1 3 2 3 3 2] 3 
PIII oo 2 dade soo cs dows srt 2 | 2 a 1 » & 2} = 
Due to insecure footing........... 1.7 | 2.6 1.9 1.9 1.8 | 2.1 | te 
Falling material not otherwise speci- | 
Pets < cen taccasedadeesdes 6 | «2 3 2 1) 6 | 5 
RRR RTE me | 17.0! 12.3 9.4] 11.1 6.8} 9.3] ‘6.9 
Object dropped in handling..... | 84) 6.6 5.0 6.3 8.9; 46) 4.0 
Caught between object handled | 
and some other object.........- 3.3 | 2.0 1.5 1.8 9 | 1.8 8 
ON PPS serek Ce tere. 5 | 4 4 5 3] .4 2] 
i occa enh haeenaee dene 1.3 9 ~ = 6 | -8 | at 
Flying particles from tools........ | @) an on a lj 2. we 
Sharp points and edges........... 1.3 5 5 4 2 4 8 
WIRD AS aides sd ep ap de sacdssne wee ° 1.8 1,2 1.3 «5 wee « 8 
PID i dnii55 0 os ctadesrcsecce: | 82 4.8 4.4 4.9 3.4 | 9.2 5.6 
Asphyxiating gas................ .2 3 2 Py 3 | 4 4 
Flying objects not striking eye...) .3 8 .5 8) .4 | 1.1 4 
Flying objects striking eye....... 2.4 2.1 2.3 2.2 1.7 5.8 | 3.8 
a eae eee ee 5 oe et ee Oe POE +S eae 
Pinncavenubaveh aguecs¥diese 4.8 1.6 1.4 1.8 1.0 1.8 1.0 
CS I a 41.3 | 27.6 | 23.0} 28.2) 20.5) 31.4 | 23.2 
Be err ere 22,726 | | 14 914 14 | 1 17, 567 | % , 216 | 29,067 | 27,6365 | 22, 538 
FABRICATION. 
I aiid dnidatcn.ccicie gs tentch ape a | 17.5 8.8 | 9.5 8.4 10.4 9.0 | 6.8 
Working machines............-... 5.5 3.1 3.5 3.6 3.9 3.2 2.5 
SRE SOB Bia Pert eel eal 2st  2et far Ls 
SE EES ak Pe ee peas HP 1h Ske see (*) on 2 | 2 Me 
Moving materialin........... Po hy LETS SREY EEC (*) -4 .6 .7 
Gs din cain «mhide ims + «det we | 12.0 5.7 5.9 4,8 | 6.6 5.8 4.3 
Ss vdive cohbi anh 6osen al 10. 4 | §.2 5.7 4.7 | 5.9 5.3 3.7 
Locomotive................:- 2] 1 1 ee 5 3 4 
Other hoisting apparatus... .., 1,4 | -4 el Q 2 a 3 
LRN bi Gums < deck de qos -cben se 1,4 | -6 1.6 0 | Ay | .4 5 
Hotsubstances...................-.-. | eS) a8 2.0 cor a2 1.4 1.2 
SE < denas iss chavcscauctspee 5 | -4 -3 3 | -l = 1 
bas pac ces apoenh oxkiee pact 2.0 -8 1.5 1.0 | 8 J -9 














1 Less than 0.05 
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ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE FOR 
ciF TED PRODUCTION GROUPS, 1913 TO 1920, BY Y EARS AND ACCIDENT CAUSE s— 


jnued. 
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TaBLE 3.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPos! 
SPECIFIED PRODUCTION GROUPS, 1913 TO 1920, BY YEARS AND ACCIDE> 
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Concluded. 
WIRE PRODUCTS. 
Ace ident cause. | 1913 | 1914 915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
pg a ae ae ee ee ? 9.0 | 6.4 | 6.4 | 5.4 | 4.4 | 3.2 
W OGmiIng Mertnes............-.-.. | 5.3 | 5.3 4,3 | 3.5 | 2.3 
CM gets hci cl. de owes 5.0 | 3.2 | 3.4 2.3 1.6 1.5 
i ctesbnedcccoducces 2 22 | 2 1 1 1 
Moving materialin.............| 2.5 | 1.9 | 1.7 1.9 1.8 x 
0 UL ee a See es 1.3 1 | 1.1 1.1 “a 9 
ES eee ay eee 8 Py 6 an 6 5 
ESSE ae .| oa 2 | 3 on <a 22 
Other hoisting apparatus....... 4 2 a 3 1 2 
Vehicles......... BOS RS FOS See a ee 1.2 -6 | 1.1 a od 8 
Hot substances........ “7 ee ows 4.2 3.7 | 3.7 3.6 2.1 1.7 
ERMNOURT ..cndbatihanatabidne vaandaaite -2 -3 | en .2 2 | 3 
Ss <b oictincschdbdiece4edukie | 26 1.8 | 1.5 1.2 .9 1.1 | 
eee reer 1.4 1.6 | 2.1 2.2 1.0 | -§ 
ae ee ae 4.1 3.8 | 4.0 3.5 2.4 | 1.8 
OS ne See ae 3 2} 1 1 —- 1 
PUCMIINUIE 4... o chdbdhe cede iak<- 2 a 2 1 | Me 2 
Into Opemings...............- a step a @) | x 2 | + (4) 
Due to insecure footing..........-- 3.5 3.4 | 3.6 3.1 | 2.0 1.5 
Falling material not otherwise specified. | 1.2 25 | hon \ é .6 an 
IS ofS ... SuMinticc ab dp dt. <-b.d- 29.9 21.9 | 26. 2 24. 2 | 15.9 8.9 
Object dropped in handling 7.5 5. 5 6.0 5.2 | +.0 2.7 
Caught between object handled | 
and some other object ............ 2.8 | 1.9 | 2.3 2. 6 1.5 { 
LA cbchebstecbtepsncetobeons 3.7 2.3 | 3.0 2.7 2.0 1.3 
SE bait Mhllin, » chiueibsectebates 4.5 3.8 | 5.0 1.8 | 3. 0 1.5 
Flying particles from tools......... 2 () 1 1 = eee 
Sharp points and edges............. 8.7 6.2 7.5 5.8 3. 6 | 1.1 
itis 16s ceneetees eOuiNL Se < « 2.5 2.1 2.3 3. 0 1.7 | 1.9 
I Oy Se ORE Ee ee 9.6 8.6 9.0 9.8 6.4 | 2.1 
Asem y minting. gas. ..........6.-.- : ok (1) < Mdscancks (*) (4) 
Flying objects not striking eye..... 5 .7 .6 “3 3] 5 
Flying objects striking eye...... ete 1.7 | 1.2 1.4 1.6 1.1 «5 
EL Alia sional Silieata cebinesn os 6% oF tae 2 a 1 | 7 
EEE ree eS 6.9 | 6.4 6.7 7.8 | 4.9 1.0 
S| ay ee ee 59.3 | 46.2 2.41 48.2 32. 5 18. 8 
Number of workers........222..-0e-0-4-- 26 , 830 28,550 | 26,912 | $2,324 | $2, 932 | 28, 854 
TUBES. 
PURI 6 55h 555555 tce ee oes seh pisee 4.3 1.9 23; 25{/ 22) 22 
Working machines... - 22.2 22.2222. | 28 ot) Get ear Cer a 
SEG Mh. os chanaly » << hans pe 1.3 od oe .9 | < | 6 
ELSE OTE ae os 1 me 1 | 1 | 1 
Moving material im............. 9 22 4 4 | 3 | 4 
oe See Ae ee 2.0 %2 1.1 ) 1.0 1.1 
PERE Sey were | 1.7 -9 -8 8 | .8 | RS 
IIS.» sch ide Se - - e dndie bee «2 @) 2 | 2 2 3 
Other hoisting apparatus.......| 1 2 1 1} @ | @ 
Minar atdabecces ap do pone chatquee 7 .4 4] 4 | 7 | 7 
Hot substances............. dS dccdecdece | 28 1.4 12; 1.11] 1.1 | 7 
lt REG ee See 3 eee © | ® () 
Bd shakicacchde apes « dctciie « | #22 1.0 8 9] 10) 5 
Hot water, etc............ SMbabeses 3 .4 3 2 | “1 | 2 
PaRS Of POSEN . - 2... 2. 2 oe cee een cues. 1.6 1.5 1.0 1,2 | 1.0 | 1.0 
ek Lb absc cbeb eben 2 1 1 q) | Al | 
PROMS SCAMOMIS. ......0.cccceceese ol als 1 «1 1 1 
ES Pree em Or Pe | Fs | () a A: AGRI 8 1 
Due to msecure footing. ............ 1.2 1.2 8 1.1 8 7 
Falling material not otherwise specified. 4 2 1 1 4 ry | 
pO RE SS eee S ey ere 12.4 5.4 4.6 5.4 3.7 3.8 
Object dropped in handling ........ 5.3 2.8 2.6 3.0 1.8 2.3 
Caught between object handled 
and some other object........... 1.6 -6 -6 a 4 5 
ep pee Gama apne giee .4 3 5 .3 4 
NOR. sched gastnndhhespivate edits | Li 7 | 3 .3 2 
Flying particles from tools. ...... so | () (@) (4) 1 () 
Sharp points and edges............. 1.3 «4 3 -3 2 1 
Tool Sbiinsdd hdl dls os Mi dwdbosetetebes 2.0 oS -6 -6 6 3 
eS 5.0 2.0 1.1 1.6 1.1 -6 
Asphyxiating gas................ se -l @) (*) (1) 1 (1) 
Flying objects not striking eye. .... 2 3 2 2 2 - 
Fiying objects striking eye..... bed 1.6 6 +2 4 2 = 
Wey. SE Uy ae eae 1 5 Zs OE eet Me EL 
Other SSRDARATAER Se EEN esse eedaccaths 3.0 6 6 1. 71 4 
EE wicutikcscnccubnnbeud | 27.2) 125) 10.8] 124) 10.2| 9.1 
SEY Gf CP RINS.. .. no cicnndaniveoudoaee | 22,534 | 15,538 | 16,284 | 29,931 | 24, 464 | 24,708 | 21,707 
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1 Less than 0.05. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 





Engineers’ Report on Industrial Waste. 


Review by MarGaret GApDsBY. 


T IS evident when prices of finished products are so high that the 
consumer can not buy, and prices of raw materials are so lov 
that the producer can not afford to produce, something must be 

miss. What is it? Partisans of all points of view have brought 

orth arguments based largely upon convictions and prejudices, in 
upport of their hypotheses, but in one respect there has been accord 
undamental changes must be made in our economic system if in- 
justry is to serve all who are dependent on its effective operation, 
and uf the undercurrent of unrest is not to carry us too far out to 
ea. 

Undoubtedly our haphazard method of production is an important 

actor in the present anomalous situation. As the present business 
iepression passes and demand again outstrips supply, we can not 
10 back to the old random methods if American industry is to make 
further strides in advance and meet the keen world competition 
vith which it is already faced. But what to do—how to go about 
rationalizing our industrial system? ‘To the committee on waste 
of the Federated American Engineering Societies we are indebted 
for a constructive step toward remedial action. Sporadic attempts 
Shave been made to measure the efficiency of production methods in 
Findividual plants, but until the appointment of the committee on 
waste no comprehensive attempt had been made to measure the 
efficiency of industry as a whole. 

The committee on waste, it will be remembered, was appointed 
in January, 1921, by Herbert Hoover, then president of the Federated 
American Engmeering Societies. The appointment of this committee 
of 18 engineers was authorized by the American [Engineering Coun- 
cil, the exeeutive body of the Federated Engineering Societies. Only 
the summary of the committee’s report has been issued, outlining 
the causes of industrial waste, evaluating the responsibility therefor, 
and suggesting methods for its elimination. The completed study 
will include also the engineers’ field reports covering the industries 
included in the survey, and seven reports of a statistical character, 
each dealing with some aspect of industrial waste or its elimination 
on an extensive or nation-wide basis. Six important industries are 
included in the study, the operation of which directly afiects the daily 
life of everyone, namely, the building trades, men’s ready-made 
clothing, boot and shoe industry, prmting, metal trades, and textile 
manufacturing. The completed report will be issued in book form 
some time in September. 

The essence of the plan was “to gather quickly such concrete in- 
formation as might be used to stimulate action and to lay the foun- 
dation for other studies. It was believed that a limited yet care- 
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fully studied volume of findings obtained through a rapid injey 
study would not impair the value of the facts disclosed or th: 

of the recommendations based upon them. So within less thay ¢/ 
months the committee completed an assay or analysis of 
six typical branches of industry, and presented a summary of ; 
findings to the American Engineering Council.”’ 

The committee was not motivated by desire to place blam 
wastes revealed in its surveys upon any individual, group, 
‘The wastes revealed are the result of methods, tactics, p 
and relationships of long standing in industry, and the coin 
has merely desired to indicate the main opportunities for eliminatip, 
waste and to show whose opportunity it may be to adopt pron, 
measures for such elimination.” 

The committee’s conception of industrial waste has be: | 
part of the material, time, and human effort expended in productio, 
represented by the difference between the average attainments oy 
one hand and performance actually attained on the othe: 
vealed by the detailed reports.”’ 

A staff of 50 engineers was employed. Each engineer who i 
field investigation was thoroughly acquainted with the indu r 
studied. Every part of his completed report was subm to 
engineers or others having particular nowibdiee or specific experi. 
ence, with the request for constructive criticisms and suggestions 
The deductions drawn from the facts revealed by the surve ree 
fore, represent the expert knowledge of the investigator and th 
composite experience and knowledge of about 80 engineers ani their 
associates. 

No claim is made to completeness. Finding it impossi)le to 
make a comprehensive study of the 288,376 establishments eo mpos 
ing American industry, the committee selected a group of !epre 
sentative plants in each particular branch of the six industries 
chosen for the surveys. ‘The result of the study is likened not toa 
finished machine, but to the first pencil drawings of the desiyn of 
new machine. 

A total of 125 plants was investigated, 73 in the building in 
dustry, 9 plants engaged in the manufacture of men’s ready-mat 
clothing, 8 engaged in the manufacture of boots and shoes, 6 printing 
establishments, 16 plants in the metal trades, and 13 in textile manv- 
facturing were studied. Additional information was furnishe« by 
94 plants. 

Causes of Waste. 


HE committee attributes waste in industry to four ciises, 
namely: 
1. Low production, caused by faulty management of m: 
plant, equipment, and men. 


2. Interrupted production, resulting from idle men, idle mate 


rials, idle plants, idle equipment. 
3. Restricted production intentionally caused by owners, m 
ment, or labor. 


4. Lost production caused by ill health, physical defects, anc it 


dustrial accidents. 


The committee discusses in detail the waste attributable to ‘ic 


four causes. 
[494] 
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ENGINEERS’ REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL WASTE. 
Low Production. 


Low production the committee attributes to eight factors. 

1) To faulty material control, i. e., the lack of economy in the 
use of raw materials, haphazard methods of planning delivery of 
supplies, resulting in delays for want of materials, and the specu- 
lative purchasing of raw materials, etc. 

(2) To faulty design control, resulting in a lack of standardiza- 
tion of the product. For example, in the building industry stand- 
ardization of the thickness of certain walls might mean a saving of 
some $600 in the cost of the average house. The standardization 
of newspaper columns to one size would make possible an annual 
saving of three to five million dollars on composition and plates 


alone. 
3) To faulty production. control, i. e., lack of effective planning 


of flow of material to operators. 


It is found that at least 10 hours per week per man is thrown away on energy- 
wasting and time-wasting work resulting from lack of shop methods, while an addi- 
tional two or three hours per man per week are wasted in unnecessary work. 

Fixing the value of annual output in the men’s ready-made clothing industry at 
$600,000,000, it should be relatively easy to save three-quarters of a million dollars a 
day, an increase of 40 per cent in effectiveness. 


(4) To lack of cost control. The majority of plants studied 
lacked a knowledge of costs and have no cost control, therefore 
having no adequate method of judging fairly and accurately when 
improvements are needed and when waste is occurring. 

5) To lack of research. Need for more intensive research ac- 
tivity is apparent in every industry. 

(6) To faulty labor control. 


With perhaps two or three exceptions, shoe shops have no departments maintaining 
modern personne! relations with the employees. Thus the worker has no unbiased 
means of approach to his employer, and the employer lacks the means for treating with 
his own employees. Among the plants studied, only a few have effective employ- 
ment methods. Fewer keep a record and make an analysis of the reason why men 
quit. Men are usually discharged or quit work without any executive knowing the 
reason Why. No steps are taken to correct the conditions that bring about so many 
expensive separations from the working force. 

A high labor turnover is a rough index of one of the common wastes resulting from 
inadequate labor management. No facts are available to show the extent of labor 
turnover as an unavoidable element in industrial waste. The accessible data are not 
comparable for no common method of computation and analysis has been followed. 
However, this is an important factor of labor waste because of its magnitude and 
because of the expense involved in training new workers to take the place of those 
who leave. 

In the shoe industry the cost of training an inexperienced man for cutting upper 
leather in a well-managed shop is $576; for a semiexperienced man, $450; and to install 
an experienced man in a different shop costs $50. For the average shop these figures 
are unquestionably low. 

The average labor turnover for the year 1920 in the metal trades plants covered 
(wherever records were kept, which was the case in less than half of the plants), was 
was 160 per cent—figured in most cases as the ratio between the number of ‘‘separa- 
tions” and the average number of employees on the pay roll. The highest turnover 
was 366 per cent. 

The building trades have given little consideration to the subject of labor turnover. 
In construction work it is particularly difficult to estimate the extent, because the ac- 
tual percentage of turnover constantly varies as the building progresses and the number | 
of men is increased and later decreased. Men quit forsuch reasons as the type of work 
they are to perform, the risk involved in the particular work, and unfair treatment by 
loremen. They are discharged for lack of work, incompetence, laziness, causing 
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trouble, or sometimes because there are better men available. The labor ty 
and service records of typical contractors show large losses. 

Eraployment managers are rarely employed even upon the largest jobs, and ‘ 
and firing” is at the will of the foreman or superintendent. 

Another fault in labor control is improper or inadequate rate setting. In n 
tions and controversies between employer and operator in the shoe industr 
stands out is the lack of knowledge of facts which can be used as a basis for : 
rates. 

In ashoe factory, for example, with the adoption of a new style new rates ha 
set. The operatives through their agent make a guess at the time demanded and 
fore the proper rate to set. The manufacturer makes a similar guess. His es 
is usually lower than that of the operators. A compromise is made, based not o1 
but on the argumentative ability of the two parties. If the rate is set too | 
means unequal payments to the workers or else cutting rates later on. This p 
responsible for much of the friction in the shoe industry. 


(7) To ineffective workmanship. 


Still another loss resulting in low production arises from inefficient workma 
For much of this management is responsible through failure to provide opport 
for education or special training. Management can not, however, do more th 
vide these facilities, and experience has shown that it is difficult to interest wo 
in training courses which are designed to increase effectiveness. Further, 
ineffective workmanship arises from lack of interest in work or lack of pride i 
workmanship. The field reports give no evaluation of spoilage, which is one 
measures of this form of waste. 


(8) To faulty sales policies, i. e., the cancellation of orders, and 


return of unsold goods. 


Interrupted Production. 


This cause of waste has three phases—idle men, idle material, 
pg Eo and equipment. ‘The committee’s discussion of waste 
to idle men is here reproduced: 


(1) Minimum unemployment.—The amount of idleness or unemployment in ind 
can only be evaluated through rough estimates. There is no national machine 
collecting the facts. 

But in the best years, even the phenominal years of 1917 and 1918 at the clin 
war-time industrial activities, when plants were working to capacity and when | 


ployment reached its lowest point in 20 years, there was a margin of unemploy! 
amounting to more than a million men. This margin is fairly permanent; seem! 


one or more wage earners out of every forty are always out of work. 


This unemployment means for the worker a loss in wages, for industry incre 
overhead due to idle equipment and idle materials, and for the public a lesse 


purchasing power, with all its attendant evils. 


(2) Unemployment caused by industrial depressions.—During periods of industria! 
business depressions, unemployment reaches its greatest amount. Such depres: 
appear more or less regularly at 7 or 10 year periods and each brings its increas 


unemployment and wastage of the productive capacity of industry. 


In January, 1921, a nation-wide survey of employment made by the United 51: 
a. showed that there were 6,070,(‘> 

workers then employed in industry as compared with 9,402,000 in January of 192' 

decrease of 3,331,352 or approximately 35.5 per cent. This survey covered 35 51 


Employment Service of the Department of La 


and 182 industrial cities and centers and may be considered as fairly reflecting 
ditions at that time. 


(3) Intermittent unemployment.—In addition to minimum and climacteric unemp! 
ment, many essential industries show a high unemployment or idleness once a yea 


oftener. Practically all industries are in a sense seasonal. 


To present a few examples: The clothing worker is idle about 31 per cent of the yeo'; 
the average shoemaker spends only 65 per cent of his time at work; the building tra‘ 
workman is employed only about 190 days in the year or approximately 63 per cen' 
his time; the textile industry seemingly has regular intervals of slack time; during t!1 
past 30 years bituminous coal miners were idle an average of 93 possible working da) 


per year. 
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During the exceptional year of 1919 in the paper box industry 4,311 employees in 

establishments averaged 90 per cent of full time; in the women’s clothing industry 
¢772 women workers employed in 157 establishments averaged 91 per cent; in the 
wnfectionery industry 12,152 workers in 101 establishments averaged 87 per cent; 
and in the overall industry 6,546 workers in 129 establishments averaged 87 per cent 
of full time. In the brick, chemical, and glass industries the percentage of full time 

‘ced was 85, 84, and 87, respectively. In most years the percentage of lost days is 


wornt 


conit 


cna larger. 
oN t only does intermittent unemployment reduce the productive capacity of the 
il dustry in which it exists, but it brings other wastes. One consequence isa ( oncrete 
put fallacious industrial philosophy, the ‘‘make work” or “lump of work” theory. 
This is the belief that there is only so much work to be done, and that the sensible 
course of action is to retard production to make employment last throughout the year, 

uphold prices. . 
Unemployment due to labor disturbances.—A nother form of unemployment comes 
open conflict between management and labor. Here it should be said that in 
past, at least, the amount of waste from the general run of strikes and lockouts 
through loss of wages and curtailment of production has been less than is popularly 
supposed. That these disturbances do produce unemployment is true, but in the 
industries studied they do not of themselves appear to constitute » major source of 
reduced production. ‘The ramifications of such strikes with their atiendant and indi- 
rect losses the committee has been unable to trace. 

Such labor disturbances are either strikes or lockouts. As it is difficult to distin- 
mish between them, and the industrial effects are practically the same, it has seemed 
pest in this summary to deal only with strikes. 

More than one-half of all the strikes that occurred between 1881 and 1905 ' and more 
than one-half of the employees thrown out of work were in highly irregular or dis- 
tinctly seasonal occupations. 

Since most strikes occur in seasonal employments, it can be deduced that output 
is not necessarily penalized, for it is often possible to make up the losses incurred by 
strikes through increased production at other times. 

More coal was mined in 1910 than in 1911, although the former year witnessed many 
protracted strikes involving large numbers of employees. The year 1912, with 47 
per cent of the entire labor force out on strike and with an average loss per man of 
40 days, showed an increased output of coal per man per day and per year, and 6 
days more employment than in 1911, which was relatively strikeless. 

The total production was also more. Low production in 1914 and 1915 was due to 
general business depression caused by the World War rather than to strikes. 

In New York State in 1916 two days were lost per capita per year of those classed as 
gainfully employed because of strikes. This was a loss only one-fifth as serious as 
average time lost through illness. In the same State in 1918 about 32 per cent of the 
time lost from strikes and lockouts was in the building and clothing industries. 

In addition to the direct loss of time, however, there is a loss incurred through 
retarded production previous to and immediately following strikes. 

Wages and hours have always been the chief cause of strikes. There has been a 
marked falling off in the relative number of strikes for this cause in recent years as 
compared with 1898-1905. 

Jurisdictional disputes—that is, strikes by the members of one trade against the 
performance of work which they regard as belonging to their craft by members of 
some other craft or trade—are relatively unimportant. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports there were 19 such strikes in 1916, 21 in 1917, 16 in 1918, and 15in 1919. How- 
ever, there are disputes constantly arising which, while they do not lead to formal 
strikes, work demoralization and are a fertile source of inefficient use of labor. 

In the building trades jurisdictional quarrels represent one-quarter of the total 
humber of strikes. 


» + 
OL U 


Restricted Prodyttion. 


Production is restricted, the report states, by owners and manage- 
ment and by labor. An example of restriction by owners and man- 
agement is taken from the building trades, in which contractors, 
builders, and supply dealers have restricted production by maintain- 
ing high prices, by collusion in bidding, and unfair practices. At 


‘There are complete statistics for these years. Since 1906 no official investigation has been made, 
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times there has been collusion between employers and labor, te; 
to raise prices unduly. 

The workers, the committee says, restrict output by individual ang 
collective action. Individual output is restricted in two ways 


On 
the one hand, when workers are scarce the less conscientious workers 
become independent and slacken speed, whereas when workers ay 
plentiful they work with greater diligence and care for fear of wnep. 


ployment. On the other hand, the dread of unemployment ix 
pronounced that employees engaged in seasonal enterprises frequent! 
restrict production in order to make employment last longer: soy 
workers, moreover, through consideration of their fellow emp!o\ 
limit production to provide work for them, a practice which wl; 
mately results in an economic loss.”’ 


Important restrictions of output by employees can only result from collecti 
In the building trades, for instance, some painters’ unions do not permit oi 
oi a brush wider than 44 inches for oil paint, although for certain classes of work 
wider brush is more economical. Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ unions pro! the 
use of bicycles and vehicles of all sorts during working hours. Members «i | 
unions in some sections of the country demand that all pipe up to 2 inches 
cut and threaded on the job. 


Restriction of output results from certain trade-union rules, 
Many unions oppose production standards. The restriction of the 
number of apprentices is common and in some cases seems to be 
extreme and unfair. The rules of the building trades also obje 
to many labor-saving devices. 


Unions are charged with restricting the use of machinery. Such 


r 
UU 


restrictions, says the committee, in so far as they prohibit the use of 
the best and most efficient machines, constitute limitations of output. 
Union rules requiring that members of one craft union shal! not 
encroach upon another “‘result in large waste and little benefits 
Numerous illustrations are cited of restriction of output through 
division of labor. Carpenters’ helpers, for example, ‘are prohibited 
from using carpenters’ tools, requiring carpenters to do such work 
as stripping forms from concrete. Experience shows that helpers 
can do this more economically and as well.’ ‘“ Brick masons insist 
on washing down and pointing brickwork when laborers can do it 
more economically.”’ “Structural steel workers under certain rules 


must bring the steel from the unloading point to the building site, 
thus doing laborers’ work at high cost.’’ 


Lost Production. 


Loss of production, the engineers say, is due first of all to sickness. 
“The 42,000,000 men and women gainfully employed probably lose 
on an average more than eight days each annually from illness disa- 
bilities, a total of 350,000,000 days. * * * It has been estimated 
that the [annual] economic loss from preventable disease and deat! is 
$1,800,000,000 among those classed as gainfully employed.” * + 
‘There is experiential basis for the statement that this loss could be 
materially reduced and leave an economic balance in the working 
population alone over and above the cost of prevention of at least 
$1,000,000,000 a year.’’ 

Loss of production in 1919 due to accidents is estimated to be 
296,000,000 days and about $853,000,000 in wages alone. The total 
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direct cost of industrial accidents, including medical aid and insurance 


overhead, is estimated at not less than $1,014,000,000. These figures 
do not include expenses incurred by workmen and not paid by the 
employer or insurance company; overhead cost of personal-accident 
insurance carried by workmen; cost of training new men to take the 
lace of those injured; and employment and welfare department 
expense Im keeping track of injured workmen and their families. 
The addition of these items would bring the total well over a billion 
dollars per year. This calculation takes no account of the indirect 
loss of production due to the stoppage or slowing up of work when an 
accident occurs. 

Experience indicates and authorities agree, that 75 per cent of these losses could 
be avoided, with a saving in direct clearly ascertained losses alone of a quarter of a 
billion dollars per year to employers and half a billion to employees. 

An official of a large insurance company believes that by we 9 safety measures, 
the waste due to accident in the building industry can be reduced 75 to 80 per cent in 
two to five years of earnest effort, and that construction labor cost can be cut 3 per cent 
by these measures. Another official estimates, from actual accomplishment in safety 
measures, that a total of more than 12,000,000 days a year could be saved in industry 
by the application of safety methods. 





Responsibility for Waste. 


INCE the management is directly responsible for productive 

results in industry, it is management which has the greatest 
opportunity and hence responsibility for eliminating waste. The 
committee places more than 50 per cent of the responsibility for 
waste at the door of management. To labor, whose responsibility 
“is no less real, though smaller in degree,’’ the committee sudpee less 
than 25 per cent of the responsibility. Opportunity and responsi- 
bility chargeable to outside contacts, the committee found, can not 
be so clearly evaluated. By responsibility the committee does not 
mean aamal responsibility as ceases understood, but only that 
responsibility rie arises from the undeniable fact that a given 
cause of waste can be removed only by a particular agency. This 
assessment of responsibility on the part of the committee is therefore 
an assessment of possible future performance, not of necessity, a 
fixing of responsibility for past mistakes. ‘‘We measure responsi- 
bility not by the thing done but by the opportunities which people 
have had of knowing better or worse.”’ . 

The relative responsibilities averaged from all plants have been 
evaluated by the committee as follows: 


RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR WASTE. 











Responsibility charged against— 
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The committee found, that the average efficiency of managen 
much below the standards; set. by certain plants ia whieh notab! 
cess has been achieved. The variation between the number of 
assessed as waste in. the best plant studied and the number of 
eharged against the averagé of all plants is noted in the fol! 


table: . 


VARIATION IN WASTE BETWEEN BEST AND AVERAGE PLANT 








Points charged 





against— 
Industry. 

Best Average of 
plant all plants 

studied. studied 

EIEN NE SS ARLENE TERE Le Te 26. 73 63. 7 
ng Rina oe PS bie ont gyro rng ylibahpte lied Hg eae e ee PG she PERLITE 30: 15 53. 60 
I Shoe Wl. CGE banks rot Rte b debs tbe Us ued cdl wncd vida eats 30:50: | 57. 61 
Boot and shee uanyfacturing ET a ee ee ee ee ee apes ee 12. 50 40, 83 
SEs cei ae BP pe Pee yn ie Ig an ene aia 6. 00 28. 66 
IS. 5. 2 o< he andes Fh recs Ul ncsccccébecebnemetae ss 28. 00 49, 20 


Recommendations for the Flimination of Waste. 


INALLY, the committee has formulated a constructive pr 
for the elimination. of waste in industry. “The policies | 
mended are such as are already in suceessful use in the ind: 
and plants investigated.” Responsibility and opportunity for 
elimination are delegated to seven major groups, namely, m 
ment, labor, owners, the public, trade associations, the Govern: 
and the engmeers. 

To the management the engineers suggest, first of all, the im; 
ment of organization and executive control. “Managerial co: 
when properly planned, extends its influence into every activ 
an. industrial- organization and plant, reaching materials, di 
equipment, personnel, production, costs, and sales policies and coor- 
dinating these factors to common objective.” 

To management, also, industry must look for proper produciion 
contre! and the elimination of waste by shortening the time o! 
duction. Material and work im process must be planned in ad 
by methods which will insure their timely delivery to the ma: 
or operation where they are needed. 

Other responsibilities of management include the balancir 
productive capacity and demand, necessitating a careful stud 
normal demand; the elimination of cancellations and the curtail: 
of returns; the development of purchasing schedules and the c: 
control of material purchased but not yet received; the correl: 
of production schedules with sales policies,.i. e., a carefully formu! 
sales policy determined from an intensive study of markets, [/ius 
stabilizing production; adequate inspection control and the elim 
tion of spoiled and defective work; maintenance of plant and e: 
ment in good working condition; uniform cost accounting; 
standardization of equipment, of materials and of product, and 
establishment of soa leatiandiy standards which shall be the basis | 
# just measurement of the individual worker’s performance and «i 
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ystment of his wage rate to his capacity; the use of systematic 
measures in the prevention of accidents; consistent and intensive 
dustrial research; and intelligent personnel direction. 

The committee places with management the responsibility for the 
,joption of methods of wage payment, ‘“‘equitable and just in their 
basis, insuring a proper relationship between effort put forth and 
esults achieved by all who participate in the enterprise.” In this 
pnnection the committee emphasizes two important facts: (1) 
vecial wage methods are almost wholly futile in the absence of 
tandardization and system in the work; (2) production standards 
ind proper control of work will, without any special wage method, 
wcomplish a large part of the desired result. 

Owners, too, have a definite responsibility for eliminating waste in 
ndustry, by assisting in stabilizing production. 

The pubhe’s responsibility is large. Only by public support can a 
ampaign to increase productivity succeed. The public is in a degree 
responsible for seasonal fluctuations because of the eagerness with 
yhich it adopts style changes. Failure on the part of the public to 
istribute demand causes considerable waste. Public and semipublic 
avencies May assist in the elimination of waste by the furtherance of 
public health and accident prevention. Collective purchasing agen- 
ies may assist by educating the public in better methods of buying. 

Labor has a definite responsibility for increasing production. Of 
this responsibility the committee says: 























The need for facts instead of opinions stands out everywhere in the assay of waste 
from intentional restrictions of output. All concerned need to remember that sci- 
ence isan ally and not an enemy, and that no policy can be soundly based which 
imores economic principles. 

ignorance of these principles lies at the root of most of labor’s restriction of output. 
The engineers who made the field assays unite in pointing out that this attitude is 
beginning to change. The change should be aggressively led, not allowed to drift. 
labor organizations have an opportunity to-day which may not soon occur again to 
drait for themselves a new bill of rights and responsibilities. Unions are now great 
organizations, with such funds and personnel at their disposal as would have seemed 
fantastic even a quarter of a century ago. Their influence permeates the whole of 
American industry, unionized or not. No service which they can render can be 
socially more Valuable than that of studying the needs of the industries in which they 
eam a livelihood, and allying themselves with the technicians who serve with them 















on 
r0- to increase production, which will inure to the ultimate benefit of all. 
For standardization of work.—Labor should cooperate to prepare for and even demand 
et the determination of and use of performance standards. 
ne This recommendation made by the engineer reporting on the printing industry 
applies to labor in many other industries as well: The unions rightlv insist on reason- 
4 able hours and the best pay obtainable, but to discharge a responsibility in eliminating 
a waste they should lend themselves to the greatest flexibility in the utilization and 
“ economy of the services of their members. It is to the worker’s interest rather than 
ni to his detriment that his services should not only be efficient but definitely recorded 
ul and evaluated. 
n For changing rules regarding restrictions.—Labor should change its rules regarding 
] restriction of output, unreasonable jurisdictional classifications and wasteful methods 
ed of work, thereby removing some sources of waste. 
us Certain restrictions probably have seemed necessary to labor as a basis for trading 
a- with employers. This report is concerned with restrictions only in their relation to 
i waste. Itrecommends a revision in the light of the strength and standing of organized 
labor to-day. The trading basis is not suflicient justification for union rules. 
1 For improving health and reducing accidents —Labor is responsible no less than man- 
Le agement for improving the health of the workers and for preventing accidents in 
of industry. Unions have accomplished much in protecting their members through 
I educational work in health and safety, but there is still much to be done, in coopera- 


ion with management and community organizations. 
[501] 
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Periodical physical examinations and medical advice have resulted in a numb, of 
instances in substantial improvement in the health and well-being of workme, 1, 
many cases, however, there exists a strong prejudice against such examinations 
a result of this unfortunate attitude many workers live in subnormal hea 
their condition is easily remediable. 

For improving industrial relations.—Inasmuch as the organization of personng 
relationships in industry can only be accomplished through the cooperation 0; both 
employer and employee, labor should assist in such work of organization an 
taining and utilizing the structure developed. Among the most important cajises ¢ 
industrial discontentment are those connected with waste in industry, int: ttent 
employment, fear of unemployment, lack of scientific and accepted methods ¢ 
determining wages and hours, inequalities of opportunity, ill health and i; 
accidents as well as those caused by backward management and restrictions 


main- 


Lustrial 
itput, 
The committee recommends that trade associations be forme 
those industries lacking comprehensive organizations. The duty of 
such associations lies largely in the field of standardization. 
Government assistance is suggested (1) through the establishment 
of a national industrial information service—*‘the great need fo 
complete information with regard to current production and cop. 
sumption and stocks of every important commodity, is obvious (0 all 





serious students of industry’’; (2) through the establishment of 4 
body of principles for the adjustment of labor disputes—legislatiye 
action on the recommendations of the President’s Second Industrial 
Conference (1919) is recommended; (3) through the inauguration of a 


national public health policy; (4) through a national program for 
industrial rehabilitation; (5) through a nation-wide program o! in- 
dustrial standardization in cooperation with industry; (6) throuh a 
revision of Federal laws which interfere with stabilization of industry. J 
In this connection the committee says: 


The largest area of waste lies in the periods of slack production and unemp It, 
due to the ebb and flow of economic tides between booms and slumps. * s of 
industries as a whole show that we usually expand our equipment at the p 
maximum demand for products instead of doing our plant expansion during } 
of slack consumption. While it can not be anette that all industry could 
stabilized as to do its capital construction in slack periods, there are some ind 
which could be led in this direction by cooperation with the Government an 
eration among themselves. This applies particularly to railways, telepho 
graphs, power concerns, and other public utilities, and to expenditures u| 
municipal, State, and national public works. 

As a striking example, in a seasonal industry such as coal mining, no adc«jiate 
solution regarding stabilization can be found except through organized cooperation 
of operators, labor, railroads, and large consumers. Under existing laws as to «om 
binations, such cooperation can not be carried out. Therefore, we believe that 
Federal legislation is necessary permitting such cooperation under compete! (1 
ernment authority. 


Conclusion. 


[? IS impossible in brief space to outline adequately this summary 0! 
the report of the committee on elimination of waste, the first work 

undertaken by the Federated American Engineering Societies. 10 

rendering wail service. In the committee’s own words: 


It discloses losses and waste due to the restraint and dissipation of the creative powe! 
of those who work in industry. It lays the foundation for knowledge of the destruc- 
tive influences which have too much controlled in the past. From this know!edge 
will grow the conviction that mental and moral forces must be added in a much larger 
degree to the physical resources now employed if industry is to serve all! who are 
dependent upon its continuous and effective operation. 

e committee realizes that before there can be a material reduction in th: sum 
total of waste in industry much earnest, painstaking work must be done. The -olt- 
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tion of such a problem is not one of hours or days but of years. Fundamental changes 
in our economic, financial, managerial, and operating concepts and practices will be 
required. There will be need of both cooperative and individual effort. As regards 
croups, each must frankly face its own responsibility and meet its own duties. Each 
individual plant executive or worker must discover his own opportunities and then 
accept responsibility for performance. 













Increase of Labor Unrest in Canton, China. 


HE vice consul in charge at Canton China, reported to the 
State Department under date of June 7, 1921, a growth of 
labor agitation in that city. A strike of mechanics threatening 

the Canton-Hankow Railway, the Canton-Samshui Railway, the 
Electric Supply Co., and many similar organizations was then pending. 
The mechanics demanded increased pay, reduction in hours, im- 
proved living quarters, and better sanitation. “The mechanics’ 
union appears to be fairly well organized and of considerable 
strength.” Some concessions have been made to the demands of the 
workers, who, however, are reported as being “still unsatisfied.” 
Recent mention has been made in the Canton newspapers of 
threatened strikes of textile workers, tinsmiths, and printers. The 
press is also emphasizing a very marked general labor unrest. 


Joint Councils in the Railway Industry in Great Britain.’ 


NDER the terms of an agreement made May 3, 1921, between the 
U railway companies and the three trade-unions organizing 
railway men, a joint committee consisting of two representa- 
tives of each of the railway unions and six representatives of the 
general managers’ committee and the railway clearing house have 
drawn up a provisional scheme for the establishment of joint coun- 
cils, on ‘‘ Whitley ”’ lines, for the various railways or groups of railways 
in Great Britain. The scheme is not yet final and agreed upon, but 
it is not anticipated that any serious amendment will be made. 


The scheme provides for the establishment of ‘‘local departmental committees,”’ 
‘sectional railway councils,’”’ and ‘“‘railway councils,’ composed of equal numbers of 
representatives of the railway employees and of the railway companies concerned, and 
having the right to refer matters upon which they can not agree te the next higher body. 
The central wages board and the national wages board are also reconstituted, and put 
permanently at the head of the new railway conciliation machinory. 

The local departmental committees will ‘‘be established at any station or depot at 
which the number of regular employees in a department exceeds 106.’’ The objects 
of the committees are to provide a recognized means of communication between the 
compere and the local officials of the companies, and also to give the employees a 
wider interest in the conditions under which their work is performed. The commit- 
tees will consider, inter alia, hours of attendance, holiday arrangements, and sug- 
gestions for improvements in railway methods and organization, subject to the proviso 
—— —_ shall not encroach upon the powers or decisions of any of the bodies referred 
to below. 

Sectional railway councils, to the number of not more than five, will be established 
on each railway or group of railways. Each council will consider general departmental 
subjects affecting certain defined groups of grades, every such group being allotted a 
fixed number of representatives on the council. 











1 See British Labor Gazette, July, 1921, p. 338. 
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For each railway or group of raibways a railway council will be established. 1 
councils and the sectional railway councils will deal with the local applicaiio, 
national agreements relating to salaries, hours of duty, etc., apart from subjects ¢ 
submitted directly to the central and national wages beards, as well as with « 
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matters of railway administration. 


The central wages board will be composed of eight representatives of the comp 
and eight representatives of the employees, four of whom will be nominated | 
National Union of Railwaymen, twe by the Associated Society of Locomotive 
eers and Firemen, and two by the Railway Clerks’ Association. 
board will be to deal with subjects relating to salaries, wages, hours of duty, an: 
ditions of service of the classes of employees included within the scheme, or an, 
tion relating to these subjects referred to them by the sectional railway coun 
railway councils. 

The national wages board will be composed of six representatives of the rail wa 
panies, six representatives of the employees, and four representatives of the us 
railways, with an independent chairman appointed by the Government. 
representatives of the users of the railways will be nominated by the parliam: 
committee of the Trade-Union Congress, one by the Cooperative Union, one |} 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, and one by the Federation of British Indust: 

The national wages board will deal with subjects relating to rates of pay, 
duty, and conditions of service referred to them by the central wages board, | 
No withdrawal of labor shall take p 
be any attempt on the part of any section of the employees to hamper the proper 
ing of the railways on account of any unsettled matter falling within the purview 
central wages board before the expiration of ene month after such master 
referred by that board to the national wages board, and the latter must, within 2% 
of any matter being referred to them, publish the result of their investi 


that board has failed to agree. 


consideration. 


The scheme covers the staff in the grades agreed as being within the old concili 
scheme, and, among others, station masters, goods, and other agents, supervisor) 


and dock and tugboat staff. Shopmen are not included. 


ary, 1921, to 
workers in the lignite 
there were onl 39. 
employed in 


and the National Labor Secretariat. 


Wages for underground mine workers decreased after the lo 
three months of 1920 from 8.22 florins ($3.30 par) per shift to 7.‘ 
Building trade wages in Amsterdam have bee: 
on the increase, the hourly wages in April, 1921, reaching 1.54 flori 
(61.9 cents par), 1.26 florins (50.7 cents par), and 1.474 florins (59.. 
cents par) as against 1.17 florims (47 cents par), 0.944 florin (3 
cents par), and 1.184 florins (47.6 cents par) m May, 1920. 


florins ($3.20 par). 





Labor Conditions in Holland, June, 1921. 


HE American consul at Rotterdam has reported that the num! 
of workers in the coal mines in Holland fell from 26,500 in Ja 
25,300 in June, 1921. There were over 
field in July-September, 1920; in June, 
From May, 1920, to May, 1921, the num! 
e Rotterdam Harbor was reduced from 11,400 | 

9,000 and in the Amsterdam Harbor from 7,200 to 5,000. 


The number of members of central trade-union organizations decreased since | 
middle of 1920, the decrease being less for the Roman Catholic, the Christian Nati 
and General Netherland Trade-Unioens than for the Netherland Trade-Unions Lea 
The latter decreased steadily, from 262 
(April 1, 1920) to 218,600 (April 1, 1921) and from 50,000 to 35,600; for the two « 
nominational unions the figures were highest in October, 1920, viz., 158,200 and 76, 
respectively, as compared with 155,600 and 75,600 in April, 1921; the number of men 
bers of the General Netherland Trade-Unions League increased steadily up to Janu: 
1, 1921, when. it totaled 52,000, and has since decreased by 400. 
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\ceording to the labor insurance figures, the accidents per working 
day in May, 1911, were 300 as compared with 368 in October, 1920. 
Old- age pensions im accordance with the invalidity act and the transition clauses 
the old- -age pensions act are naturally on the decrease, viz., from +09, 600 and 202,000 


in May, 1920, to 107,700 and 196,500 in June, 1921. The number of widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions increased rapidly, reaching the 2,000 figure on June 1. 


—~—-—- nt 0 ie 


Unrest Among Government Employees in Italy.’ 


HE present acute unrest among Government employees in Italy 

is due solely to the inadequacy of salaries, which makes it im- 

possible for civil servants to cope with — steadily increasing 
cost of living without lowering their st: mitted of liv ing. Discussions 
with a view to improving the economic situation of civil servants 
were already under way in the spring of 1919, and a threat of strike 
in April, 1919, imduced the Government to grant to all civil servants 
without distinction a temporary bonus of 1,200 lire a par). 
The relief afforded by this temporary bonus was, however, of ver 
short duration as prices of ail necessaries of life continued to increase 

and the cost of living rose to new heights. Thus, in January, 1920, 
the employees in the postal, te legraph, and telephone services and 
those in the operating departments of the State railro ads submitted 
to the Government new ont ands for large wage increases. W! en 
these demands were not granted in full each of these two « lasses of 
employees declared a strike? which, although of short duration, 
caused the public great inconvenience. The two strikes were ¢ ill dd 
off on the assurance of the Government that the demands of the 
employees would be given fair consideration. A decree which came 
into foree on June 15, 1920, granted to all employees salary increases 
in the form of new cost-of-hving bonuses. 

The progressive rise in prices during -~ degen, 22» year soon 
caused the cost-of-living bonuses granted | - the Government to 
become inadequate, and in May of the present year the dise ontent 
among civil servants assumed an acute character. They demanded 
the immediate granting of a monthly cost-of-living bonus of 200 lire 

($38.60,-par) to all civil servants without distinction of rank, retro- 
active to March 1, 1921. The Government demurred to granting the 
saime bonus to statutory officials and nonstatutory employees alike 
and also to making the grant retroactive for all employees, proposing 
to bring the bonus into relation to the salaries in such a manner 
_— the higher salaried employees would receive a smaller bonus 

ian the low-salaried employees, the range of the bonus to be between 
80 and 200 hre ($15.24 and $38.60, par). Purely financial reasons 
caused the Government to insist on such limitations, for the uncon- 
ditional granting of the bonus in the form requested by the civil 
servants, 1. e., the monthly payment of 200 lire to nearly 500,000 
Government siaplaaien would have entailed an annual disbursement 
of 900,000,000 ire ($173,700,000, par).* 


: Come piled from various c antabas aitinte to the enatininan of State and from an article in the Reichs- 
Arbeitsblatt, No. 19, Berlin, July 15, 192%. 
2 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, May, 1920. Strikes of ltalian Government employees, pp. 204-215. 
‘idea Nazionale. Rome, J une 3, 1921. 
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When the protracted negotiations between the representatives of 
the civil servants and the Government led to no satisfactory rest 
they were abruptly broken off and the employees of all public admin. 
istrations with the exception of the postal and telegraph exploy ces 
resolved to initiate a ‘white strike” (sciopero bianco). The postal 
and telegraph employees decided to use obstructionism as a means 
for enforcing their wage demands. 

The “white strike”’ consisted in loafing on the job, i. e., all employ ces 
were regularly at their desks during office hours but performed no 
work. The obstructionism of the postal and telegraph employees, 
on the other hand, consisted in insisting with the greatest pedantry 
on the observance to the letter of the smallest detail of all regulations, 
The employees weighed all letters, and if they found even the smallest 
fraction of a gram overweight the letter was returned to the sender, 
Registered letters and insured packages were subjected to the min- 
utest scrutiny, and if the smallest infraction of the postal rules was 
detected the letter or package was rejected. Only two deliveries of 
mail were made in the largest cities. By these and similar measures 
the public was inconvenienced in a very serious manner. As con- 
cerns the “white strike,” high officials made common cause with the 
lowest salaried employees, but the extent of the strike varied greatly 
in the different Government departments and bureaus, some of them 
not being affected at all. In the ministry of the interior, for instance, 
the service continued under nearly normal conditions. The ‘ white 
strike’? was most intensive in the ministry of finance, the treasury, 
and in the auditing bureau, all of which were finally closed by the 
Government. 

The only class of civil servants which did not take part actively in 
the ‘‘ white strike’ was that of the railway employees, their demands 
having been granted in full by the Government shortly before ‘he 
declaration of the strike. They adopted, however, a resolution 
expressing sympathy with the strike of the civil servants. ‘Ilic 
National Federation of High School Teachers declared a one-diy 
strike on May 20 to show their solidarity with the civil servants. 

At the beginning of the strike it seemed as if the political allegiance 
of the strikers played no part in the movement. Later ‘on it became 
evident, however, that socialistic elements were the prime movers of 
the strike and also tried to make political capital of it, while other pa 
ties, such as the clerical People’s Party and the Reform Party were in 
favor of a peaceful settlement of the demands of the Government 
employees. The Fascisti, a new nationalist party, expressed their 
sympathy with the civil servants, but resolved that the higher inter- 
ests of the nation prevented their participation in the strike. 

When the strike and obstructionism had been in force for several 
weeks the Government decided to have recourse to punitive measures. 
The leaders of the two movements were discharged in pursuance of 
article 43 of the civil service law, and 4,915 employees who had taken 
a prominent but not so intensive part as the leaders were indefinite! y 
suspended without pay.* The terrorizing in the central telegraph 
office of employees willing to work was stopped by the closing of this 
office and its occupation by troops. Only such employees were 





4Corriere della sera. Milan, June 9, 1921. 
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jmitted to this office as obligated themselves in writing to the faith- 
| performance of their duties. 
Perceiving that it could not force the Government into acceding to 
; demands, the strike committee on June 12 called off the strike, 
suing a declaration that the Government alone was to blame for 
he movement and expressing the expectation that the Parliament 
ould solve the problem and reinstate all discharged and suspended 
mployees. | 
Thus the movement has temporarily come to an end. It is ex- 
ected that a bill soon to be discussed by Parliament will definitively 
psulate the economic situation of the civil servants. This bill will 
x the total amount to be disbursed annually for the salaries, cost-of- 
iving bonuses, and other allowances of all civil servants and within 
iat limits the salarjes are to be newly regulated, increased, and 
ortioned. The present expenditure for salaries, about 5,300,- 
0.000 lire ($1,022,900,000 par) shall, however, not be exceeded, and 
he proposed increases in salaries are to be met by a reduction in the 
personnel of the greatly overmanned Government departments and 
y their reorganization with a view to economy and greater efficiency. 
tis reported that the Italian Government is greatly interested 
n the proposed reclassification and reorganization of the civil service 
n the United States. The bill provides that the expenditure for 
alaries of civil servants for the fiscal year 1920-21 shali not be in- 
reased until the end of the fiscal year 1930-31, and that the superflu- 
us personnel shall be pensioned. The bill was approved by the 
abinet council on June 8 and is expected to be enacted by Parlia- 


nent within the current year. In the meanwhile the Government 
mployees will be granted a temporary bonus varying in accordance 
vith their salaries. 





PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. " nate 


HE following tables are based on figures which have beenr | ee. 
Ty by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers t! es, 
monthly reports of actual selling prices." 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on J 
1920, and on June 15, and July 15, 1921, as well as the per 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
strictly fresh eggs was 57.3 cents per dozen on July 15, 1920; 

er dozen on June 15, 1921; and 42 cents per dozen on July 15 
hese figures show a decrease of 27 per cent in the year, 
inerease of 20 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, sh: 











decrease of 32 per cent in July, 1921, as compared with July 
but an increase of 2.7 per cent in July, 1921, as compared wit! LC 
1921. — 
Raisins 
nm ina 
TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND 1 "7 range 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JULY 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH JUNE 4 os so 
JULY 15, 1920. AL arti 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numb: ==: 
ea — - - , 
| P lat 
A verage retail price on— Sut + bod Ff, 
pared ene 
Article. Unit. Tait : veal 
‘ — | Ty] y 
July 15 June 15 July 15 ly ly 1 om? 
JULY lo, gun o; Jl Tr id, | ny , 
1920. 1921. 1921. | 1920 Xun 
=z a oe Te bi 1914, 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. vu ly 
OE Ee ee eee a 48. 6 | 40. 0 40. 2 | —17 2A 
LS REESE ee Ep a EE eS 45.0 | 35. 6 | 35. 8 20 * 
REET CR TS RT Psd thine | 35. 9 | 29. 8 | 29. 3 | —18 hour 
i ocncdccdbitipedccnsasoede decked YS 28. 5 | 21.6 | 20.7 | —27 ent 
NS SORERERICU TAIEC IERIE ROE * gO | 19. 1 14. 1 13, 2 | $i cen 
Ns cath atink>anasanetpkclagsiad teint. « 43,7 34. 1 | 34.3 | —22 eent 
MASE CUIEIS «Gin diaSc obtusens Uabibarecs aN | 647 42.9 a2) —21 
Ti} dididedovntenepncsnsentinns mangienag’ _ a oe 59. 8 48. 9 | 51.0 | —15 
LET ORY « 82.2, oresessvohbtesstuaessa EE gh 41.1 35. 0 | 35. 2 | —14 
Os ES whan id deo ntidikhe obiihnss owen obi a 45. 0 38. 6 | 38. 8 —14 
SS RRR SEPT: | ees 38. 7 35. 8 35. 2 | — 9 
BE MU Seb. Siretnd kGudcbs sbeeucuee | eee | 16. 7 14. 2 14.0 —If 
ET ee eee 15-16 oz. can. .} 15. 4 | 13. 8 | 13. 5 | —12 





1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and < 
from each of 51 cities. Gas has heretofore been published in the June issue, but appears this y' 
July issue. Dry goods appears regularly in the April, July, October, and December issues of the M 
LABOR REVIEW. - 

2 The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have b 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate be: 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, chi 
coffee, tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the w 
aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. ys 


af 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
SY INCREASE OR DECREASE, JULY 15, 1921, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, i921, AND 
“TY 15, 1920—Concluded. 











reentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 
———————— ; — - ———-—;, -——- ——_ —_—— i 
| { | 1 ) 
Average retail price on— Sui .' . O81. path 
pared itl 
Article, Unit. 
July 15, | Jume 15, | July 15, July 15, 
1920. | 1921. 1921. | 1920. 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
ctheltis. cn aphids Likes dnc cgudiell Pomme. ....s. 67.9 | 40. 2 | 46. 6 31 116 
ee ee a BO. one ncac 42.7 | 29.9 | 29, 1 32 
u mar TURD ccc wc cccaacsesecscaenelsces © do a 36. 0 } 26 le) 26, 9 25 4 
ee re er Terre eee dO... -.200 1.2 29. 5 | 29. 5 28 0 
eee eee ee Rte. ids chet 29.0 | 16. 2 | 16 {2 
eet... Sti oth Pas ehane wegnninanal BOs cick ctkcii 36. 4 2) | 1,0 42 
stiri Vv fresh. ..... Sit nin 0 CW aa SROGOR . cic ated 57.3 | 30. 0 4 ) 97] 4) 
Ee OS ae Se ee Pound. ....... 11.9 9.8 | hy 18 j 
pio eo 0 én ee one es cul sGcl 8, 7 9 | ) A 
| ee a a a Sa. x 7.0 4.5 44 —37 — 
£ G0 <.) 11.0 9.9 9.9 
Rs a OS ES EOE A 02. packag 14. 12,3 12,2 i 
; heat 28-07. Dackace 30 }, 8 19. 7 
ee Ce os ee ee a Pound. ....... 21.4 20.7 | 0. 6 " 
. do 1s RQ _ 7 
: O61 «25 2.éal 11.9 7.9 7.9 34 
in at oes do a S. 9 2.7 3. 4 ) 
ee ee eee do. a 6.7 7 5. y 
OE eee See peers oe Ser .-de -| 7.5 6 0 ] 
Re eS ee ee eee | No. 2 ean | L6. 9 14. 4 14, 2 16 | 
Se OS a a ! ie BS as Ue 18. 7 15.9 15. 8 1 
ee EE re ee oe ee ae 19,3 17.6 17. 5 ) 
pmaioes, Cammed.....-.--..... cece. : Os db ck ou 15,2 11.3 iL = 
eat BURMIIIBEEE 6 cccc oc cowsvecces Pound......../ 26. 5 - 7.1 3 ) 
ht ie nh de he ode wanes ae al a 74, 4 68.3 6 7 j 
Re iat inte ad + othnagikidl 6 ie aes 49, 3 35. 7 35. 7 — 28 0 
EN SS ES OE, Sees i! B ee 28, 4 18.5 is. 6 —35 i 
SERS RS ae Pee, do... ail 28,2 30. 9 30. 6 9 ! 
a a ae, SS 1 Bogen. ... .<.. 46.5 4.6 40 12 2 
DUE, . . SUebce eben eas dé cbotncéad aa ia nied 66.8 49.9 I 23 
All arti Ee REE OER ES, A a ee - 2 
2, DP. 22. 
A 


able 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
ied food articles on July 15, 1913 and 1914, and on July 15 of each 
year from 1917 to 1921, together with the percentage changes in 
luly of each of these specified years compared with July, 1913. For 
example, the price of potatoes in July, 1913, was 1.9 cents; in July, 
1914, 2.6 cents; in July, 1917, 4.2 cents; in July, 1918, 3.9 cents; in 
July, 1919, 4.8 cents; in July, 1920, 8.9 cents; and in July, 1921, 
34 cents. As compared with the average price in July, 1913, these 
figures show the following pereentage mereases: Thirty-seven per 
cent in 1914; 121 per cent m 1917; 105 per cent m 1918; 153 per 


cent in 1919; 368 per cent in 1920; and 79 per cent in 1921. 
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TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND } Cy TAB 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS cc ‘an 
WITH JULY 15, 1913. ‘AED 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbe; 
i 
“— cent of iner: . 
a aw — ate | decrease (—) Ju 
| Average retail prices July 15 | specified year cor Cael 
Article. | Unit. | July 15, 1913. 7 
| 
1913 | 1914 1917 |1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1914/1917 1918 | 119 , - 
| Citi } | cee | i ead : 7 191 
ae a 1914 
Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis. | Cts. | 191 
Sirloin steak.......... Pound ....} 26.4) 27.0) 32.7) 42.1| 43.4) 4% 6} 40.2\+ 2)+ 24+ 59/4 64 o 191¢ 
Round steak......... opie re 23. 2} 24,4) 30.6] 40.3) 40.7) 45.0) 35.8!4+ 51+ 32-4 74/4 Ly 1917 
p es Cae lah vee or 20. 2} 20.9) 25. 8} 33.3) 33. 5) 35.9) 29.3/+ 3/4 28+ 654 6 "Sls oe 191! 
Chuck roast.......... EON ae 16. 4} 16.9 21.9] 29. 1) 27.7) 28. 5) 20.7\+ 3i+ 34/+ 77/+ ¢ ‘14. 9p 191! 
iy Se -Saee Pree! oe 12. 2} 12.6, 16. 5) 22. 4) 20.3) 19.1) 13.2\4+ 3/+ 35+ 84 1 rr 192% 
Pork chops........... Laimw die Biicces 21. 7| 22.3) 31.7) 37.9) 46.2) 43.7) 34.3)+ 3/+ 464 75/411 A 192! 
ch. sche les apa Faisce do..... 28. 0} 27. 4) 43. 0) 52. 3) 58.1) 54.7) 43.2\— 2+ 544 87/41 +4 
RE CEL A AS eal do..... 28. 1) 27.8) 39. 5) 48.7) 56.7) 59.8) 51.0\— 1/4 414 73/41 v 
TS eee ee | a. 19. 7} 20.3) 29.9) 37.3) 38.2} 41.1) 35.2);4+ $8)+ 524+ asgi4 79 
ESA «See MEE __ ae 21.7} 22.0) 28. ol 38. 0} 42.0) 45.0} 38.8\+ 1/+ 29\4+ 75 ~; 
Salmon (canned).....|..... BOsin Adesoclsnads 26. 6; 29.6) 32.2) 38.7) 35. 2)..... ae ae a 
. er | Quart..... 8.8} 8.9 11.1) 13.2) 15.0) 16.7) 14.0)+ 1/4 26)4 50/+ 7 + 
Milk, evaporated..... Le OB. Wikvicleak cutis. < Si cesd | 15.9) 15. 4! 13, 5)..--- “7 e Se es, 
can. 191 
ee | Pound....| 34. 8] 34.2) 45.9] 52.6) 62.8) 67.9) 46.6|— alt s2l+ oils s ' 191 
Oleomargarine....... Ae ES. ae ee) 3a co. = ' tS 3 Rat eee Bee a, 191 
Nut margarine....... Fite ea. 4 ce 2 bs ea PR 35. 7| 36.0) 26.9).....)...../. 7 9 
SURG duck ahs <séceinde 2 do..... | 21.9) 22.7) 33.0} 33.51 43.C) 41.2) 29.5)-+- 41+ 51/+ 53! 3 191 
| SiS CS Fee do..... | 15.9) 15. 4] 27.4] 32.5) 42.0) 29.0] 16.7|\— 3'+ 72/4104 +16 245 19 
ECE Fe Go... Acti. eye yeh ede 38 9) 36.4) 21.0).....)..... Best. ' 19 
Eggs, strictly fresh...) Dozen.....| 29.9] 30.2) 42.1) 49.1) 56.6) 57.3) 42.04 14 41/+ 64 : 192 
>. See sea | Pound. ...| 5.6} 6.2) 9.9) 10.0 10.0) 11.9) 9.7'4+ 114 77/+ 79 7 192 
SRO aS Sainte do.....} 33} 3.2) 7.3) 6.7) 7.5) &7| 5.8i\— 3/+121/4+103 +12; 
Corn meal............. Pie Se BO. cc0s 3.01 3.1) 5.9) 6.7 6.EL 7.0; 44:4 3/4 97/4+12341) 
Rolled oats.........../..... SSSR FORE SSS ORR area RTO OS.....)s5..).....)... 
Oe ae | Sos. pkg..|.....).....|..-.. ile JB )'* ) 4 SS ee es ee 
Cream of Wheat - -... on ON Se ee ee oO ee ee eee ee 
ae ee ie Ee Rees Oo SS Be _* | © * 2 Seek a ee 
ee ST eee oe @e....% | 8.7| 8.8 10.7) 12.9) 14.6 18.6) & 7+ 14+ 234 484 ¢ 
RIGRMS, BAVY << 6622.65 hiiede a nS a eee OS 87.0) 12. Ga 7.M.....).-.+-.)----.|.... 19 
PIII. ic Sain'es one i ech do..... | 1.9) 2.6) 42) 3.9) 48 89) 3.4/4 37/4-121/4+105 4153 ~ 3/54 7 19 
SSS Cae: ete | ere eee RR Sie ee ee eS St ee eee eee ee ai 
JO ES ee Bae do..... a sanity tilaunlinds Rencniaalbantwaiea i ie ndiskeda cath pals «>. . 
Beas, baked......... jf «+ — 38 Rite tae eee BRS 17.3) 16.9) 14.2). : 
Corn, canned......... ime REE Sn: damarip ate et 19 
Peas, canned........./..... RRS Ree He Ee ae aig 32 5 9.3 SP eee See 19 
Tomatoes, canned....|..... SE SO OT soles ar “% 5 < S)) BGR peat eee ie 19 
Sugar, granulated...-} Pound....) 5.5) 5.2) 9.2) 9.2) 10.9 26.5) 7.1)— 5/+ 67/+ 67 j te 
Deh ices .565.capecd |.....d0.-...| 54.4] 54.7] 59. 9 65.3, 70. 5| 74. 4) 69.214 1/4 10/4 204 3 
I a ot be Ey os ae | 29. 8) 29.4 30.6} 30.1) 46.2 49.3) 35.7 — 1/4 314+ 1 ) 2 
REE: Jo 222-0O....-/eeeee[.----| 16.0) 16.7; 26.5 28.4) 186).....).....|..... 
pees eee Pee of ai ae lake <d cs eS ea e's & Ff Rage Pees ieee ee 
BIN sx og ennaancad | PE astnstnetigls she claves Beis Soy OL + a Rl eee 
fo. eee eS ee Beisie's's ae, eee bese bibeddaslcs cc 53. 4 66.8 51.4)..... ke So oe 
Allarticles combined ‘| Evevawe ocdea OS ARS SE | Perey. ee ee ae + 3i+ 46\+ 68)+ 91 : 
| ! | | 1 
1 See note 2, page 22. 
1 
Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that I 


could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1920, and in July, |!21. 








3 Although monthly prices have been secured on 43 food articles since January, 1919, price ya 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND IN JULY, 1921. 























Year. 


2086... ciculecmieal 
a7 . . aan 


1920... .-cccsece 











Aver- 


age 
retail 


| Amt. 
| for $1. 


price. | 


.| Lbs. |Per Ib. | Lbs. 


| Aver- | 
age | Amt. | 
retail | for $1. | 


| 
| 


price. | 


3.9 |$0. 223 | 


o 


Cr OO ee 


Bacon. 


3. 


© ke Cr-31S ~] 


© 


bo i he et bo GO GO Oo 
we 


Cheese. 


Per lb 





Lbs. 


LNs oC 


| 
| 


| 


. 236 
. 230 
. 245 
. 290 
. 369 
. 389 
- 395 
358 





Sirloin steak. | Round steak. 


PYNPPSP SSS 
Conk conc 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Ham. 


$0. 269 


. 273 | 
. 261 
. 294 
. 382 


Per qt. 


4.5 $0. O89 


4.4 


Ow 


. O89 
. O88 
. 091 
. 112 
. 139 


- 155 


Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. 


3. 


- 
oe 


fo bs Go Go Go 


Qis. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 

9. 
7. 
6. ! 
6. { 


'woOocC to te 


~~ 


ans 


Oe 


| 

Bet 4 

| Aver. 
age. 


| price. | 


'$0. 198 
. 204 
201 
212 | 
. 249 | 
. 307 | 
a2) | 
. 332 | 
. 293 | 


Rib roast. 


Amt 


$9 G9 BO G0 ye oo ye oo 
a ee ee 


Chuck roast. | 


Aver- 
age 


price. 


{ 





; 
Per lb.| Lbs. \Per lb.| 
. 1 |$0. 160 | 


- 167 
- 161 
-171 
. 209 
. 266 
. 270 
. 262 


. 207 


Lard. 


+ +e 


Per lb. 

$0. 056 
. 063 

|} ,070 
. 073 
. 092 | 
. 098 | 
. 100 | 
.115 | 








“eee ee eeeee 
View eweeeeee 
ee | 


Potatoes. 


Per lb. 





Lbs. \Pe rT lb. 
58. 8 ($0. 055 
55. 6 | 
66.7 | 


37.0 


29. 4 





. 059 
. 066 
. 080 
. 093 
. 097 


- 194 | 


. 071 


Lbs. 
18. 2 
16.9 
15. 2 
12.5 
0. 8 





Lhs 


6 


DOOD WO OS OND 


Hens. 
Per lb. Lbs. 
6.3 $0. 213 4.7 
. 218 4.6 
. 208 1.8 
. 236 4.2 
. 286 3. 5 
-old 2.7 
. 411 2.4 
. 447 y > 
. 388 2.6 
Flour. 


Lhs. |Per ib. 
17. $0. 033 | 
15.9 . 034 
14.3 | .042 
13.7; .044 
10.9 | .070 
10.2; .067 
10.0 . 072 
8.71) . O81 
3 . 058 


4 
.8 
7 


- 
ISOS 








Coffee. 


Per lb. 
$0. 298 
. 297 
. 300 
. 299 
. 302 
. 305 


~ 433 | 


- 470 
. 357 


Lbs 
3. 


OO mt OO CO CO CO CO me 


| Amt. 


retail | for $1. retail | for $1. 


Lbs. 
6.3 


6. 
6. 


ow 


Tea. 


Per lb. 
$0. 544 
. 546 
. 545 
. 546 
. 582 
. 648 
. 701 
- tae 
| ,692 





De 
4. 


o” 
* 


a 
Ph th ee Be SR” Se SRP id 


2 GO =1 00 GO bo 


0 





Plate beef. 


| Aver- 
age 

| retail 

price. 


Per lb. | 
$0. 121 | 
. 126 | 
"121 | 


Per dz. 

$0. 345 
. 303 
. o41 
.375 
. 481 
. 569 
. 628 
. OS! 


") 


Pork chops. 


Aver- 

Amt. age 
for $1. retail 
p! ice. 

Lbs. Per lb 
8.3 $0. 210 
7.9 - 220 
&.3 . 203 
7.8 227 
6. 4 -ol9 
4.9 . 390 
». 0 - 423 
5. 5 . 423 
7. 6 . 043 


Dozs. 


19 


t 


9) 


Corn m« 


Per lb. 


$0. 030 | 


. 032 
. 033 
- 034 
. 058 
. 068 
. 064 
. 065 
. 044 


Nw = DS Ob 


R 


9 


OOO 


Per lb. Lhe. 
$0. 383 2. 
- 302 2. 
- 208 2. 
394 2 
. 487 2. 
Old 1, 
. 678 1. 
. 701 R, 
. 466 2. 
Rice 


Lbs. |Per bb. 
33.3 |$0. O87 
31.3 . O88 
30. 3 . 091 
29. 4 . 091 
17.2 . 104 
14.7 .129 
15. 6 . 151 
15. 4 .174 
22.7 . O87 








Amt 
for $1 


Lh 


a 


NNNNSE SS 
ee oe eee 
Ce Se we © OI 


j 
| 


Lbs. 
11. { 
11. 
il. 
il. 
9. 6 
7. 
6. 


11.§ 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes i 
retail prices of each of 22 food articles, by years from 19 
1920, and by months for 1920 and 1921.5 These index numb: 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are compuio, 
by dividmg the average price of each commodity for each month) yn 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. 1 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative 
of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the ay 
money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the av. 
money price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon fo: 

year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures sh 

drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. | 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been includ: 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted 
cording to the average family consumption in 1901, and the co 
the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted accordin 
the consumption in 1918, see Monruty Lasor Review for Ma 
1921 (p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 28 pictures more read! 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket anc 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index num| 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
mdex has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brou 
down in July, 1921, to slightly below where it was in August, |‘ 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,* because 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown 
on the arithmetie scale. 


“a 






































*See note 2, p. 22. 

* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR | 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

6 For a discussion bf the logarithmic chart,see article on ““Comparison of arithmetic and ratio « 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REviEw for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘The ‘ratio 


by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistica] Associ 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


A VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities for 


July 15, 1913, for July 15, 1920, and for June 15 and July 15, 
1921. For 12 other cities, prices are shown for the same dates with 
the exception of July, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by 
the bureau until after 1913. 


63444°—21 3 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by r 
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Atlanta, Ga. | Baltimore,Md | Birming! 
| | | 
| | 

Article. Unit. “ee . Ne aap 
| July 15— July 15— | July 15 
7 | June July ¥” | Fane} July! a 
— - 15, 16, -— 15, 15, | 
» 109 oy s } 
| 1913 | 1920 1921. |1921. 1920 1921. 1924. | 


| 
| 


—_ 
— 
_ 
wn 
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| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Ct 


et Seo Pound...... | 26.0) 43.3) 36. 5) 36.2) 24.3) 51.4) 39.0) 39.8) 28.1) 4¢ 
PPO ete. OO ew tbs | 21. 5) 40. 4) 34. 5) 33. 7) 23.0) 48. 4) 35. 8) 36.3) 22.5) 4 
RRS A Gee, a | 19.1) 32. 3) 27.7) 28.1) 20.0) 39.4) 30.3) 29.9) 20.6) 34 
SS Ser hea | a | 15.9) 26. 5) 20. 5) 20. 5) 16.7) 30. 5) 22.1) 20.9! 16.8) 2s 
NE widd sp ebitieedorvouee i exacts | 9. 4 18.8; 12. 8) 13.1) 12.8) 20.0) 15.0) 13. 4) 10.5 

MOR 64 5 -2adeccelinent ee | 24.5} 40.9) 33.3) 33.0) 20.0) 44. 4] 31.4 32.3) 20.0 

RE Ree? See a | 32.0) 56.8! 42.8) 42.8! 26.0 47. 4| 35.7 36.0) 35.0) 62. 
Se ee ee ee ete ores 31. 0} 57.9) 46.3) 50.3) 34. 5) 63.8} 53.2) 55.6) 31.3) 61 
ee EY PRCA Iee weet: ” EIEN | 20.0] 42. 8! 37.1) 35.0) 19.0] 43. 8| 36.2) 36.5! 23.3) 4 

Pnitdsrthabedadankalcusaaite + uaee 41.7| 33 3 4s. 6 o , ] 





Salmon (canned) 


ibs aan dete GO. .ccsclec-..| S44 19.2) 19.3).....| 35.2) 31.9} 3LO 
A Sree Quest. 222 | 10.0} 25.0) 20.0) 17.5) 8.8 16.0) 12.0) 12.0) 10.3) 2: 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 0z. can}..... 17. 3} 15.2) 15. O}..... 14.7) 13.2; 12.9 lf 
RSE Ue Pound......| 37.1] 71.2) 42.0] 47.7| 37.0 71.6) 43.9). 49. 5 7 
ehebswess dteawed 5 aoves| Ga Oy Be 
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no 
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Cream of Wheat ........ 28-0z. pkg 31.9) 31. _ 2 <a 32. 

a FORD. ovcusletoes 22, 3| 22.0) 22.0)..... 20. 4! 21.0) 21.2 22. 6 
at Aes teaine ao ds oo a ee noes id j 
8 SR SRE iieecdcskeskas 


0” RATS SR eee eipelt do 


0 RS SS apes oo ee ey ee Fant .6 6 S wr 3 re 
a MB Ta ESS 9.1) 29} 43)..... 47, 45 48 ..... 8 
Beans, baked ........«.- No. 2 can....|..... | 16.3) 14.0) 14.0)..... 15.0) 13.0) 13.1). 18. 
ee eee eee Retard 20. 4 15. 8} 15. 6)..... 18. 1) 15.5) 15. 4)..... 19. ¢ 
PN deo Snaiccas slovgaticocdvahessex Sib A @  & | ka 8 16,2) 15. § 2) 


poo ee eee eee ee . 6; 10.1) 10.3)..... a. wei Sh hcwwss 

Sugar, granulated....... Pound...... | 5&8 20.1) 7.9) 7.3) 4.9) 25.4) 6.9) 6.3) 5.5) 27 

EA dc dainty Udtmaia ced he at athie ol Re os 60.0) 92.2) 91.1) 89.8) 56.0) 70. 4) 65.9) 65.9) 61.3 89 
Sa, a EH 32.0| 52.6 33.0) 33.1 5. 3} ¢ : 





0 ee eee See sats. haba 20. 7| 18.9) 20. 7i..... 26. 4; 18.1) 18. 1)..... 0. ( 
TE a tS se |” ena BRE Fees, 24. 9| 35.0) 34.3/..... 28. &| 28. 9 28. 7) ..... 25.9 
SR eye a RR eS Ei 36. 5; 30. 9) 28. 2)..... 31. 8} 30. 5) 28. 0]..... 47.2 
TS nvcscaenbusessalaweul "ee Bede 67. 5) 50.0; 56.0)..... 70. 4 55. 4) 57. 1)..... 62.9 


in this report, but in this city it is called “‘sirloin’”’ steak. 

















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘ porterhouse”’ in most of the cities i 
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p FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 


jlers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month } 


some 

















idgenport 7 y ; } 
Boston, Mass. ere? abe Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, S.C. 
Ahe 





















July 15— | 






July 19 June | July | July! June July \June}| July) July | June | July lune! July 
mb. | 15, } 15. | 15, | pr he 15, 15, | 15, 15 15 
bata | 1920 1923. | 1921. |1920. |192). 1921. | 1913 | 1920 1921. |192}. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. 1913 | 1920 '9 1921, 















Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cis. | 

















Cis. | | Cts.| Cis.| Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
= 817). 5159.9 159.8) 58.2) 44.7) 46.3) 24.0) 46.4) 381) 39.3) 39.8) 32.1) 32.5) 21.8) 42.5, 38.8 38.7 
8 67.0 58.5 54.4) 54.8) 40.9 42.2) 20.8) 42.9) 32.8) 33.6) 36.0) 27.2) 27.8) 20.0) 42.3) 37.8) 37.3 
5. 6 6 35.8) 34.2) 42.1) 33.8 34.7) 17.0) 35.5) 28.7) 27.9, 31.4) 24.9) 24.8) 20.5) 33.7) 31.4 30.7 
12.7, 36.6, 24.4) 22.4) 33.3) 23.9) 23.6) 15.8) 29.0) 21.0) 19.9) 25.1) 18.7) 17.8) 15.0) 27.8) 24 +t. 3D 
wf AW 2) 15. 7 10.1) 11.8) 19.3) 12 7} 12. 7 5 








] 37 ; 35. 2; 22.3) 46.5) 35.6) 36.2) 42.4 44.2) 34.5) 20.0) 44.2) 35. 4) 38.60 
8 6.4; 38.5) 38.4) 60.0 47.4 48.5 25.0) 48.9) 33.3) 33.9) 64.0) 51.9) 33 26. 3; 53. 5) 42.9) 42.3 
2), 69.0; 56.0) 57.8) 69.5) 56.2) 61.9) 28.7] 58.3) 48.3) 50.5) 64.0) 54.1) 55.6) 283) 57.3) 47.9) 47.6 
95, 6.5| 40.2) 39.8) 44.6) 39.0) 41.8 17.0) 35.6) 29.7] 29.1) 36.5 0.1; 30.5) 21.7) 45 5 8.8 
%.2 52.2 46.3) 44.9) 48.4) 43.6, 42.6) 22.0) 44.1) 38.3) 38.4) 42.8) 39.2) 36.7) 22.2) 50.7) 42.9) 43.7 









35. 6} 34.2) 32. : 
15. 0} 13.0) 13.0 
Renews 14, 2. 6 
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i. a 41.8) 29. ; 29. : 0} 32.51 30.0...... 






= 34. 5) 26.1) 26. ¢ 39.6; 29.7) 29.6)..... 








3. 5 4 v. u, Z oO. id 
5. & 92 6. 5} 6.5 37; &$O G7 65 
¢ i2 7. & 4. 9} 324 6&8 &@) 4. 0 
8.8 8.9, 10.6) 10.2; 9.9)..... 8.1; 10.1 8. 7 t a. 11 11.1) 11.0 
14 12.3; 12.1; 14.0) 1} te ne 132) 109'108 155 14.3) 14.2)... 14.8) 12.9) 12.7 









ceceee) OH 2.4 29) ZS. 1) 26.9 2ovUi..... 9 27. 3.0: 34.2 S ae 30. 3) 30.3 
+ 3 22.4 22.8 21.7) 21.7\....., Bs MF MI 

.3| &5 189 9.5 93 355 152.5 640 8 

o& 28-14 9. | 7) Ses 14 10. 2} 10.1 

~a ae 9. 4 1.3 7; 2.2) 6.91 2.7 3. 0 


or Or] cr 





22.3) 20.4 20.4) 22.2) 20.6 20.5)..... 17.9) 15. 
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pt 
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esoeee, Ae OP Be DF Ade |) Leh OO) LdeV) 2B O oe oo 


56.5) 50. 48. 4| 39. 8}..... 52. 4| 48. 3| 49.6) 2 16.7) 2 15.6 2 14.8)..... 57.9) 43.3 
75.8! 54.9 56.5) 69.9) 53. 4 54. 7|..... | 64. 4) 54.1] 54.7| 69.7) 41.9! 45.6/..... 71.4) 48.8) 51. 
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? Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAT 































































































| | 
Article. Unit | Sate - 
uly 15— July 1 | July 15 
7 | Tune July Saco June} July 
7], 15 | 15, | —7— | 15, | 15, | — 
< Cc . 
| | 191: 192i, /1921. | 1913 | 1920 192i , 1921. 1913 | 19 
—— = — = 
‘ts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. ts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Ci 
Giviein steak... ..:......- | Pound...... | 24 9| 47.8 37. 6) 38. 4| 23. 8] 41. 3] 36. 4) 35.5] 26.0! 50 
Round steak............ cae do.......| 21.3} 40.9 31. 3) 31. 8} 21. 3) 39.0} 33. 2) 32.7) 23.0) 4: 
SO ey oe do.......| 20. 2) 35. 9} 30. 0) 29. 5} 19. 1) 33.7) 30.0) 29.1) 20.0) 34 
Cianek Poast. .... 2.2 22.]..... do.......| 15.9} 28.0} 20.1) 19.1) 15. 2) 25.4) 20.0) 18.9) 17. 5) 29 
PIII oid = ond Oe coud s la eed do | 11. 3} 19.0) 13.3) 11. 8) 11. 6) 20.7 15. 9) 13.4) 11.7) 18 
a eee ma | 20. 4} 42.6] 29.8) 30.2] 20.6) 42.4] 31.3] 32.1) 23. 
at Ei ETE tie ahs do.. | 32. 7] 60. 1) 51. 6) 52.0) 26.7) 47. 8) 36. 6) 36.7 30.1 5 
NE Sale disk Sasthe Sak site = aad Nae 32. 3} 61.3) 51.3) 51.7) 29. 7) 60. 5) 51. 5) 53.0) 38.0) 65 
SS” I ee DS) sic 20. 2} 41. 5) 35.1) 34.3) 15. 7) 36.7) 34.7) 32.7) 20.7) 42 
a a ae Be do.......| 20. 2} 42.3) 34.6) 36.2] 23.3) 49. ‘ 39. 6} 38.8) 22.0 46 
Salmon (canned)... .... As ch do.......|...-.| 38. 8| 36. 8 35, 5)..... 36.9} 35.0; 35.0).....; 39 
_ 4. Vii Quart....... 8.0 15.0) 14.0) 14.0) 8 15. 0) 13.0} 13.0) 8.0) 15. 
Milk, evaporated........ | 15-16 oz. can |..... 14. 6] 13.1) 12. 6)..... 14. 6} 13.6) 13.2!..... 16 
Ee a ee | Pound...... 32. 3; 62. 9} 37. 2 45. 6) 34.4 67. 2; 39.0) 46.0) 35. 2) 69 
Oleomargarine..........|....-. M0. ses. -.-| 38 7 24.9) 24.4)..... 39. "| 28, 4; 28.1)...-.. 14. 
Nut margarine..........|..... do |.....| 38.1] 23,5) 2 r thes 3A. 8) 25, 8} 25. 5). ..-.. 35. 
ae eR Se do | 25.0) 43.4) 34.5 34. 6| 21.0) 42.7) 32. 8) 32.7| 23.0) 42 
iS paren ctl, Jai do | 15.1) 27.7] 15.4) 15.6] 14.2) 25.7| 13.4) 14.0) 16.5) 30 
De Re a re ie ae eee epee SO Re 34.1) 19.8) 19. 8).....| 37 
Eggs, strictly fresh | Dozen.......| 25.3 os 33.4) 41, 8 22. 4 52.0} 29.0) 35.9) 29.8 60. 
| | | 
ee NG a ivdeden cst wee iLinaitd i 6.1) 12.4) 9.9) 9. 8} 4.8) 11.5] 9.8} 9.4) 5.5 11. 
L,I ATE Be re do.......| 2.9) 8.3] 5.4 5.3 3223 8.8 6.01] 5.91 3.2) 8. 
Corn meal...............|..--- do.......| 2.8 7.2] 6.0 5.9} 2.7 6.3) 3.5, 3.5) 2.7) 6 
SS ERE a am eee ee eae F eee Sf ee 10.7) 10. 2) 10. 2'. 12. 
ae poe 8-02. pkg. sabes Beane < 14. 4) 11.3) 11. 1)..... at 3 @ 33.3... 16. 
Cream of Wheat.........| 28-oz pkg....|..... | 29. dl 28. 2 27, 9)..... 30. 6} 29. 6) 29.7)..... 29, 
| Rey aS eee are | 19.3, 19.2) 18. 8)..... 19. 4; 18.9) 18.4)..... 23 
SE obs san nnntidetale leuk a 8.7| 18.0} 9.0) 8. 9} 8.8) 18.3) 8.7) 8.6) 8.5 19. 
ee TEs Beige a Pe et 7.6 eR 10.7 6.4 6.5 a 11. ¢ 
ae ae er CO.te ck. te 1) 9.8) 3.0) 3. ‘ 2.2) 8.2) 4. 3 4.3) 2.0) 9. 
j | | | 
| | } | 
EE Ee ape ee ee ae 5.8) 5.5) 5.0)..... 6.0} 6.1) 5.5)..... 6. 
EE: eer Tn eer at a> ak a 5.3}; 6.3) 5. 8}..... 9. 
Beans, baked. ..........! No. 2 can. .| 16. 8} 14.6) 14.3)..... 15. 3} 13.1) 13.2)..... 16. 
eee Pee do.. .| 17.3) 14.7] 14.7/)..... 17. 7| 15. 2} 14.9)..... 20. 
Peas, canned, .... Gu. datidahcden do. + Sz. 2| 14.9) 15, ‘| bideu 17. 8| 17. 2} 16. * opi 21 
| | | 
Tomatoes, canned.......|..... Ne a | 15.2) 11.7) 11.9)..... 15.3} 10.9) 10.8)..... 15 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound...... | 5.1) 26.5) 7.2) 6.4) 5.2) 26.8) 7.7) 6.9) 53, 28. 
AAS Sanda sciences dtm oe do. 53. 3) 70. 2} 65.4) 64. 2) 60.0) 75.3) 71.0) 69.2) 50.0) 78. 
Baas chs dnc cd od sfeeGel Belies.. 30. 7] 45, 4) 32.9) 33.1) 25. 6| 43.3) 31. 2) 30. 2 26.5) 51. 
| | | | 
Prunes ey ee ae ae | ey ee Bs Se | 29.3) 19. 5) 19.7)..... 30. 1 22.0) 22. 5). 29 
Raisins - SREP Rent REY Se RR FERS | 28. 2) 30. 8} 29.9)..... 31. 8} 30. 9) 25. @.i:.. 30. 
IE ou. ac incnicnncncdh Dozen ......|.....| 44.7] 30.4] 38.9)..... 52. 4| 42. 4) 42.8. 60 
Cet i. na ee ee O04<5.. | én th | 66.7) 46.4) 45.7)..-.. 64. 3} =e 49. 1). 68. 
| The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “porterhouse”’ in most of the ci 





in this report, but in this city it is called ‘‘rump”’ steak. 
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rOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continned. 























Columbus, 


} 

Ohio Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 
; 
| 







July 15— | July 15- | July 15 
July June! July . June, July ai June} July _— 
15, | 15, | 15, ee) Se een ae eee) oo | 6 


| 1920 
| 

















| July 15— 
ia | June July June} July 
15, | 15. 


” 
1921. |1921. 






1920. 1921. |1921. 1913 mo 1921. | 1913 1920 1921. 1921. | 1913 | 1920 1921. 1921. 1913 | 


| : 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 





Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 

















Ct Cts. | Cts 

2.9} 36.5) 36. 8} 22.8) 40.0) 36.6) 36.1) 25.3) 45.2) 32.8) 34.0) 25.0 47.9 38.9 39.8 135. 5) 174. 6) 1 56. 2) 156.2 
4). 1} 31.8} 31.8} 20.8) 38.4) 34.3) 34.6) 23.2) 43.5) 29.0) 30.1) 20.2 42.2) 32.2 32.4) 28.0) 59.6) 44.1) 44.1 
33.0) 29.4) 28.5} 19. 7] 33.4) 29.9) 29.6) 17.8) 32.6) 24.2) 24.3) 19.8 35.8) 29.0) 28.7] 24.0) 40.4) 28.8) 29.2 
28. 6| 23.6} 22.8) 16.3} 29.3) 23.9) 23.7) 16.2) 27.1) 18.2) 18.0) 15.0, 28.0) 21.2 19.9) 18.5) 32.6) 22.3} 21.8 
20. ¢ _ 13.8} 13.2) 23.2) 19.2) 19.2) 9.6) 15.9) 11.3) 10.5) 11.5 19.5) 13.3, 11.1).....|..... 15 0) 14.0 

| | } 
39. 6) 29. 7) 29.5) 22.0) 41.6) 34.5) 35.0) 20.3) 41.7, 31.3 30.8) 20.6 45.6 33.1) 35.4) 22. 5 43.3) 33.3] 33.1 
52.9} 39. 5) 39. 5} 38.0) 57.0) 48.2) 50.5) 31.0) 58.9) 46.4) 47.7) 24.5 55.5) 40.3 41.3) 26.2) 51.6] 39.9) 40.1 
60.0 19.6 52. 7| 31.3] 61.7| 52.3) 53.8) 33.3] 63.0) 53.5) 56.9) 28.0 65.3) 54.5) 56.6) 32.7| 61.9) 50.3) 52.4 
30. 0| 38.0} 35. 5) 22.0) 45.0) 39.0) 39.0) 17.8) 37.7) 32.4) 32.3) 17.6 42.3) 35.0) 36.0) 21.0) 40.7) 37.5) 36.6 
:8.0| 35.2) 35.2} 17.8] 38.6] 31.8] 30.7| 21.4] 40.6) 37.0) 35.6) 21.6 47.4) 38.2 38.7] 25.0) 52.5] 48.7] 47.8 
| pre oe ee | | 














































































36.6) 35.1] 33.6)....- 39.4] 32.5. 31.9)..... | 39.6) 38.3) 38.3].....| 38.9) 37.5) 36.2).....| 38.9] 36.4) 34.9 

$.() 12.0) 12.0) 10.0) 20.7} 15.0 15.0) 8.4) 13.0) 10.8) 10.8) 7.9) 16.0) 13.0) 13.0) 9.0) 16.5) 13.0) 13.0 

1.8] 14.7] 14.5}..... | 16.7] 15.4! 14.7|.....| 14.3) 12.7) 13.9).....] 15.7) 13.7) 13.4].....| 16.1) 15.1) 14.9 
66. 1| 39.3} 47. 7| 36.0) 65.9) 41.1 44-3) 36.4) 61.9) 37.0) 43.6) 33.7) 67.5) 38.8, 46.8) 35.1) 66.5} 39.7) 43.9 
$1.3) 27.5} 26.5)..... 37.8} 19.0, 19.0)..... 43.3) 31.9 a Sew | 44.0) 29.1 28.4)... | 42.0) 31.8) 31.0 

| | } | 

34.9, 25.3] 24.9).....| 38.0} 29.0 29.8|.....| 36.0) 27.5 27.6).....| 34.9] 26.8 26.4].....| 36.9] 30.0 31.7 
39.9) 24.9) 25.9) 20.0) 40.1) 30.7 30.7) 26.1) 43.7) 30.9, 30.8) 20.7) 41.6) 28.1) 29.1) 23.4) 41.6) 31.6) 31.2 
26.3) 12.6] 12.1) 16.8) 31.5} 21.2 20. 8} 16.3) 31.3] 17.9, 17.7| 16.3) 29.9] 15.1) 16.5] 15.2) 27.1) 14.9) 15.1 
34. 9} 21.5] 20. 8}..... | 36.0} 19.2: 19.5)]..... | 38.8} 21.9) 22.0)..... | 35.8] 20.5) 20.1]..... | 34.8] 21.5) 21.5 
48. 4) 25. 8} 35.0) 7 47.3| 28.4 34.6) 27.1) 55.0) 31.0, 39.6) 27.0) 57.8 36.3, 43.5) 38.0) 76.9) 51.9) 55.7 
11.6) 10.4) 10.3) 5.4) 12.0) 10.2 10.1) 5.4) 12.2) 10.3 10.3) 5.6) 11.7, 9.4) 9.4) 6.2) 12.0] 10.7) 10.7 

8.5) 5.6 §.5) 3.3) 8.5) 5.6 5.2) 2.6) 7.2) 4.5) 4.0) 3.2) 8.9) 5.8 5.8] 3.4) 9.2 6.0} 6.2 
6.6, 3.8, 3.7 2.6; 7.0) 3.9 3.8) 2.4) 6.1) 3.4 3.3) 2.8 7.6) 5.1 4.8) 3 4 8.81 6.7, 6.6 
11.6] 10.5} 10.4'.....| 12.2} 11.7 11.8). 10.6] 9.6 9.4'.....| 11.2) 10.4) 10.5 11.1] 11.1) 11. 
14.7} 12.2) 11.5)..... | 13.9) 13.4 12.9).....| 15.0) 12.7, 12.6)... 14.8) 11.5) 11.1)..... 15.3} 13.7} 13.6 

| | 
30.1 30. 41 4). ... 32.2) 31.7; 31.8]....- 30. 2} 20.5) 20. 5)..... 29. 6| 29.9) 29.8)..... 28.8] 29.9) 29.7 
21. 4| 20.5] 20.8.....| 22.9] 21.6 21.6|.....| 20.2) 20.0, 19.7....-| 21.0) 19.7) 19.1)....-| 26.6) 25.4) 26.0 
18.81 10.1] 9.4 9.3) 19.9 8.9 8.9 8.6 18.9 88 9.0) 8.4) 19.3) 8.2) 7.5] 10.0) 18.9! 9.8) 9.6 
10.7, 7.0 6.7)....- 112.0) 9.2) 9.31..... | 12.9 8.8 8.9 121.1) 6.4] 6.4)..... 111.6 7.5] 7.7 
8 3.5 2.2 10.3 4.8 4.5) 2.1) 9.7 3.1 4 a 1.3 
| | 

9.1, 7.5) 6.4..... | 7.8 6.3) 5.9..... 7.2 4.9 5.6)..... 6.4 5.7| 6.3)..... 6.4 6.7] 6.2 

7.41 7.8 6.9..... 9.1| 5.4) 5.5).....| 8.41 7.31 4.9)..... | 9.3] 7.1) 7.9)... 7.31 6.9 4.3 
16.3, 14.2) 14.2)..... 19.0) 16.3) 16.4)..... 18.2| 16.6, 16.3)..... | 15.4} 12.7| 12.2)..... 16.7| 14.5} 14.2 
15.5| 13.4) 13.7)... 21.0) 18.0) 17.7..... | 18.0) 15.3) 15.1)....- | 19.5] 15.3) 15. 7]..... 19.9] 16.8) 16.2 
16.9 we, 14.9..... 24.4) 22.2 22.2)..... oo 17.9 — sewer | 19 q 17.1) 17 " | 20.7} 18.3) 18.5 
14.5) 11.0) 10.6)..... 15.3) 12.7] 12.9)..... | 14.9) 11.9 12.2)..... | 14.9) 11.1) 11.3)..... 15.0} 12.2] 11.4 
6.5) 7.6) 6.8) 5.7 28.1) 8.7) 7.5, 5.6) 16.0) 8.5) 7.9) 5.3) 28.4) 7.4) 6.5) 5.4) 26.7) 7.8) 7. 
88.5) 84.2) 82.5, 66.7] 88.9] 86.8 87.5) 52.8) 72.9) 71.0) 71.4) 43.3] 67.1) 63.2) 62.7) 44.2) 60.3) 56.3} 56.0 
‘9. 1) 34.8) 34.6) 36.7) 54.6) 38.2) 37.7 “ 50. 4) 36.0) 36.1) a 49.7} 34.7) 35 1 33.0) 51.7] 40.5) 40.6 

| | } | i 
29.0} 17.9] 18.6)..... 28.8, 21.7| 21.9..... s1.01 19.11 18.91.....| 20.01 19.21 18.31.....| 96.11 17.4 18.0 
28. 7| 30. 7} 30.3)... .. 26.9) 33.7) 33.9 ..... | 27.7) 32.8) 32.5)..... | 27.6) 28 7| 29.3]..... | 27.5] 29.3) 29.2 
51.3) 42.7] 40.5)....- 44.4) 35.0) 33.6)..... | 56.5) 47.2) 47.4)..... | 41.4) 37.1) 35.5]...--| 49.5] 38,8) 42.5 
59.0) 47.9) 53.0)..... 60.6) 48.5) 49.5...... | 58.3) 48.5 - «ae 62.7) 48.4) 48.1)..... | 70.4) 51.4) 50.2 
} } } } | } | j 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL AR’ Q 
== - i — 
| Houston, Tex.} Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville 
Article. Unit. | Jnly 15— | | July 15— | 
| July| June; July June} July|" - * 
\ 15, | ¥5, | 15, |—7——_ 15, | 15, |—7 J 1: 
9° > 1 G 
i 920. 92. 1921. 113 | 120 192. '1921.| 1913 | 929 
| q 
—| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cis.| ¢ 
Sipeeee Steak. . ........4.-.-<0- yy, pee 36. 9 33. 1} 32. 9} 25. 5 45, 2| 37. 2; 36.9) 26.0) 41.4) 3 ( 
EEE RE ee btevae a 35. 2) 32. 7] 31. 4) 24.7) 44. 6) 35. 8) 35. 8) 22.0) 38.5) 31 : 
a ie a eS ae a. J oe 5| 26. 9} 26. 5} 18. 2) 30. 9} 27. 1| 26. 3) 23. 3} 29.9) 27 21.5 
OS OS See aa a — BAKB | 25. 5) 22: 5) 22. 4) 16. 4) 28, 5] 22. 2) 21.6) 14.0) 24.1) 1 
gy Ry PRO SORE ER 2k. 2; 18.0} 17.9) 12. b} 20.2) 14.3) 13.8) 10.3) 17.1 ed 
SS TEE TER ns oe FAS Sp | ES 40. 7| 33. 3) 34. 1| 22.0) 39.7) 21.7) 32.9) 22.3) 40.3 
A ES, ee 62. 4; 52. 1} 53.2) 30.7) 53.4) 41. 4) 42.2) 27.3) 53.3) 41 A).4 
lil A ce ASE IG ES See 55. 9| 52. 5} 51. 9} 32. 8} 62. 8) 52. 4) 55.4) 28.7) 57.9) 4 } 
Nf SS RS 10. 0 36. 3) 34.0) 21.7 48.3) 34.2) 30.0) 19.3) 36.0 4 
Gn ie TE EIA, UF Le 49. 0 30. 0} 30 4 21.0) 43. 0) 34.9) 35.0) 22. 8} 42.7 
| | | ° 
Salmon (camned).............|..--- oe 37. 4) 34.7) 34. 1)..... | 31. 8 27. 6) 26.7).....) 35.9) 27 
i ans wos kn cas anes P Quart. ...... 19. 7) 16.0) 16.0, 8.0) 14,0) 12.0) 12.0) 12, 4) 25.0) 2 
Milk, evaporated ............. | 15-16-0z. can | 15.9] 14. t} £3.9).....| 16.0) 13.8] 13.3)... 15. 2) 13 
vnknanknas sactr ape due | Pound...... 62. 2} 39. 0} 44. 9} 33. 2) 67. 2) 38. 2) 44.9) 38.6) 71.3) 40 
Oleomargarine................/..... lo 44, 2) 33. q ee nl 43.1) 28.2) 27.8'..... 43.1) 2 :; 
ree ne 37. 5| 28. 31 28. 6)..... 25. Bi 26.2) 25. 8}..... 39. 0} 2 
DE le ena te doi BS, SE do.......| 38. 3| 25. 3} 26, 3} 24.3) 42.3) 29.6) 29. 6) 22. 5) 39. 4) 2 
ae gk EL ECR BES RK OS yo ie seed 28. 6, 18.0) 18.6) 15.2) 27.3) 13.0) 13.3) 15. 5 30. 3) 2 ‘ 
eR EO SRE EN rest a 41. 6| 2%. 2) 19.7]... .. 36. 1 21.2] 2..0)....-. a7. 2) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh......._..... Dozen....... 46. 7| 28.3) 34. 1)°22.2) 48, 4) 25. 8) 34. 5, 30. 6} 56. 8) 34 
P 
ET EE SST Pound...... 10.5 87 &7 SL ILG 86 8G 6.4 12.7! 10. 
SR alo aks ante wep + ce a ae 8.8 6.1 6.01 3.2 S5 5.7 5G 3 2) 6. 
| CRS a eS ee 6.6 40 41 26 66 3.4 3.3 3.0 6.5, 3 
ES.» «2050s s4des a9 <4eia eee ee 12. 0} 20. 4) 10. 3)..... 11.7] 9.5 9.3..... | 12.4 10 ‘ 
1 ee S-oz. pkg....| 14.6, 22.9) 12,4).....| 15.4) 12.0) 12.0)..... 15.7) 12 
Cream of Wheat.............. | 280z. pkg...| 29. 8) 29.7} 29. 51..... | 30. 44 31.8 31. 5.2... 31.0); 30 
Ri I Sa | Pound...... 20. 5| 20. 41 20. 8)..... | 21.9) 20.4) 19. 8)..... 22. 0 
SET oa Sees cos 5s age oe eS | 16.3} 6.6) 6.9% 9.2 19.7) 90 9.2) 6.6) 16.8 7 
 - ’, aaa ae eae 2. 11.8| 8.7] S.G..... 1.5 6.9 7.2. | 13.1; 9 
P< cain ne © sin is c'ts ane cael «cigs GB 25525 8.9 33 4H 22 9.9 19 37) 26 &6 
p 
i a (ae 6.1, 4.91 4.6)..... 8.6 6.6 6.0)..... 8.8} 4 
Cabbage........... ora pee ee: ee la Oe &....% 8.6 7.0; 6.4 ..... 8.0 4 
Beans, baked................. | No. 2can....| 16.6] 13.2) 12.8)..... 16.6) 14.2) 13.7...... | 17.0) 13 
FES eee, epee Fe ee | 16.5} 13.1) 12.6)..... 17.1) 13.7, 143)..... 20. 3; 16. | 
Se TN Sate inicca 19. 3, 17.6} 17.9)....- 16.7) 14.6 14,7)..... | 21.1) 19 
a } 
Tomatoes, canned ............|..-.- es 15. 11 10.5} 10.8)..... | 15.5) 11.6) 11.7)..... | 14.9 10 
Sugar, granulated.......... de i RA bs calito 2%. 7; 7.2] 6.8 5.8 28.4 82) 7.4 5.9 26.0 7.9 : 
RRL Bex eee 77.5, 70.5) 71.6) 60.0} 85.1, 81.1, 80.8 60.0) 90.9) 86.7 * 
ERTS RE EAE Sate RS pasvenke. —4 29. 7| 29.7 = 51. ; 38. 8 38.8, 34.5) 55.8) 37 © 
r 
ES SE Ae Se a ee ee ee 25. % 18.1) 18.1)..... | 29.4) 20.2) 20.5 ..... | 27.3, 16.0 
SSE PE Fee at de Mees se | 25. 8} $2. Gf 32. 2)..... | 31.5) 33.8) 33.b..... | 29. 3, 33.6 
RI, SB oe oor oes ate Deozen....... | 40. 6, 34. 7) 34. 7 Juma Ae } Sm Li 33.0) 31. 3)....- | 45. 7| 34. 
Es tb oil isd docg pine ag ules aan _ See 56. I) 46, 1 oie i | 60. 3) ake @.6..... | 10. 0} 51. 


1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse”’ in most of the cities includ 
this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Little Reek, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. | Manchester, N. H. 
Bes —— | as “ ; —— . 
July 15— July 15— July 15 | July 15— { 
\June| July June 15, | ’ pame July June July|" ms by ine| July 
15, | 15, |-—7——|_ ls, | recor Re | 15; | 15; 115, | 15, 
¥ 1‘ ) e oo ( 
1913; 1920/2244. | Ba21. | {1913} 1920) b921. 192i.| ‘19! 5 wa sai. [92k by 91: 3 1920 | 921 ’ 192 1. | 913 1920 | 1921. jI8 921. 
— _ s |—___— Lael ae ste one _——— ~ - so —_— 
Cis! Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts,.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.) Cts. | Cts. Crs. Cts.| Cts. a €ts.| Cts Cts.\ ¢ Cts. 
24.7, 46.5, 87.3] 37. 1/26. 7} 40.9} 36.3) 35. 0124, 0} 38.0} 35.0} 35. 9)23. 6, 40. 7} 33. 5} 33. 4) 136. 2)173. 6)155, 2/9571 
21.9 41.3) 33.4] 33. 5,20. 6} 38. 9} 33.8 3. 92k. O} 33.2} 30. 4) 30. 0/20. 4) 39. 2! 31.5) 31. 7) 29. 7) 63.8) 47.1) 49.2 
17.8 31.7 26.9 27. 2/20. 0} 33. 8| 29. 8) 28..7/19%.6) 3B. 4) 29. 6) 29. 3It8. 3| 30. 7} 26. 4) 25. 5) 20. 7) 39; 7) 28. Lt} 26.8 
14.9 24.2) 17.9) b7..5)26. 7} 26. 6) 22.9) 20. 115.8) 22.4 19. 5} 17. 0)15. 6} 26. 9} 21.2) 20,1) 17.2) 35. 7) 23. 9} 22.2 
i] 17.0 21.7) 10, 8)13. 8} 22. 3) 16.0) 24,3/12.3) 17.2) 15.1) 12. 7/13.1) 22.0 1G. 2) 15, 6).....)...-. | 18.0} 17.2 
| | 
9). 4 39:8} 30.6) 30: 2/23. 3} 42. 5) 35.6) 33..8)25. 4) 50.7) 33.9) 39.0/20.1) 40.2) 31.1) 34.6; 20.7) 46. 4) 35.9) 34.6 
30,6 58.2) 50.0) 50.0137. 5} 57.9) 49.6) 48.9134. 0} 64.8} 54.2) 54, 4/29. 4) 52. 8{ 37. 4) 39. 8) 24.0) 50. 4) 36. 6) 36.8 
98.8 60.6, 51.2) 53. 1.36..0) 68.2) 52. 7) 54. 2/36. 7) 68.2) 59. 5) 61. 7/30. 0} 59. 5| 47.3) 50.2) 29.2) 62.6} 45.8} 49.0 
i8,5 35.5} 31.8) 32. 1/20. 8} 43.0) 36.6) 36..4/18,.8) 34.7] 30.8) SL. 4/18. 3} 38. 8} 34.0} 30.0) 21.8) 42. 6) 36.7) 38.3 
17.8 38.2; 30.7) 32.3\20.0) 36.5) 30. 3 ae ie an 41. 1} 39, 8/23. 3) 40.0} 31.4] 31.1) 24.3) 54.2) 50.1) 49,4 
} | 
7, 4| 38.5) 33.1!....} 36.8} 42.2) 39.9]....} 49.0} 44.2) 43. 71....| 32.0) 28.6) 27. 91.....] 40.7) 35.6) 35.0 
16.0) 14.3) 14.7 10.0) 20.0 25. 0} 15.0)10.0) 18.0) 16.0 14, 3) 8.8) 16.0) 11.0) 11.0) 8.0) 16.0) 15.0) 15.0 
_.| 15.6) 14,4 14.3). 2...) BG. bP ES. OP 24. 7|...-f 13. 77 1b. 9f 11. 6)... $e 14, 3) 5 17. 2} 15.6) 15.9 
5,4, 67.1) 38.7) 44.7.3. 4) 68. b) 43.3) 45. 9/37.0) 69.0} 43.5) 50. 6/35. 3) 67. 3) 40.3) 49.9) 38.1 73. 3) 44.0) 52.6 
42.1) 27.8) 28.3)....| 44.3) 33.0 ap Bee 45.2) 31.9) 32.0)... | 43, 0) 28. 5} 28. 5}.....| 43. 0] 29. 8! 29.4 
| } | | | 
35. 1) 27.0; 26.6)....} 37. 9 28. 5} 28.0)....f 37.0) 25. 7) 27.3). ...) 35. 2) 26.8) 27.0)..... 33. Of 26.3) 26.0 
21.8 43. 5, 29.1) 30. 5123. 3} 40. 4) 29. 3) 29, 2/19..5) 43. 5) 33. 4) 33. 3/21. 7} 37. 4] 25. 3) 26.7; 21.0) 41.0) 32.0) 30.1 
16.2, 30.0) 27.0) 17.7 16. 3) 29. 9) 29. 3) 18. 5/18, 3) 31.8 16. 8) + a 27. 4) 22.7) 25. 4) 16.0) 28.9) 15. 9) 16.8 
38.3) 22.9) 22.5)... .) 38.3) 20. 5 20. 5)... 35. St 2b. 2F 2k. O}....) 35. OF 21.3) 21. 5).....| 37. 1) 23. 7] 28.1 
23.1) 49.9) 28.5) 35.526. 7| 50 4 29. 2 35. » sae 57.6 “ 41. 2122. ] 49. 6} 25.2) 31.3) 32.3) 70.8) 46.4) 40.2 
6.1 13.2) 9.8 9.9 66 1G O95 95 6.0) 10.6 %2) 92) 5.7) 11.1] 8.91 8.9) 6.1] 11.3} 8.6 8.6 
0 7.9 5.6 5.43.5 &7 6.2) 5.9 36) 8.2) 5 3 5, 5 3 5 1} 61 5.6 3% 94 6.3) 6.4 
2.6, 7.9) 5.0 924 62) ZO 3.2) 3.2] S.1) 5.2) 5.1/2.3) 60) 2.6 2.6 3.4 79oF 56 6.0 
12.6) 10.0) 10.4)....) T2Q) lt 5 11.7)....| 10.9 10. 7} 10. 6). ...} 11.0) 10.2) 20.2)..... it.2] 9.3) 9.9 
15.9 13.b 13.0 ....) 15.9) 12.5) 18.1)....) 140 127 2.6)....} 14.4) 12.1) 11.9}...-. 17.0) 13.2, 12.9 
30.3 30.5, 30.2 | 30. 3) 3L. 8) 31.4)....) 29.3) 29. 0! od i 28. 6; 29. 8 29.7)..... | 29. 9} 29.0; 29.7 
...| Jl. h} 22.4 22.6 | 19. 7] 20. 8 21.8)....f 1Q1) 17. 5) 17.6)....} 20.6) 20.1) 20. 5).....| 26.8) 25. 4) 25.6 
8.7 19.1) 8.6 8.6, 8.3) IRR) ZH 74 7.7) 18.1) 97) 5) 8.1) 18.9) 8.3) 8.4) 8.3) 18.9) 8.4) 8.6 
12.65 8.2 8.3)...J 124 &4 8.0)... 1KG2 3.0) 8.0)....} 11.9 6.2) 6.3).....) BAW 7.7) 77 
1.8 8.0) 2.4 3.3,1.8 87 40 43 1.7 7.9 35 “7 2.0; 70} 2.4. 2.6 2.0; 8.97 1.5) 3.3 
| | 
7.2) 6.3) 5.7 | BH G&S 57... 47) 40) AZ... 4H 49) 3.7.2... 5.6} 6.8) 6.9 
5.6, 6.1) 4.3\....) $3) 56 5.6).... 4, 0} ag 3.9}... 59) 4.7) 68)..... | 13.0f 7.5) 8.2 
| 7.6} BS. b 14.8)... .) 16.3) 148) 13. 7)....f) ES. 4) 16.3} 16.0)... .). 15.5) 12.7) 12.5). -| 17.25 15. 9 16.2 
16.0, 22.8) 13.0)... .) 18.3) 15 4 14.8).... 8.97 17.1) 16.8)....} 17.4 15.6) 15. 8)...-..] 21.1) 18.9 19.0 
16.9 14. 9 on .--| 19 0) 18. 2) 18..2)....} 19.6) 18. 2} 18,.1)....}. 16.8} 27.0) 17. })..... 22. 3} 21.5) 21.6 
| 
15.4) 10.6 10.9)....| 143) 1L. 8 w7.... 715, 5} 713, 2 2) 713, 4)... . 14, 5} 11.2) 13. 5)..... $22. 9) 318. 5 39. 4 
7} 2.8] 8.3} 7.3) 8 27.8 SOF $1) RS 2KG) 7.5) 7.1) 5.2) 28.5] 7.9) 7.0) 5.3) 27.2) 7.9) 7.5 
4.0) $3.5 79.0 78.550. 0) 90.9) OL. 5} 98. 2154, 5) 75:3 68. 68. 9/62. 5} 86,1) 77.8) 78.6) 47.0) 63.0} 60.4) 58.4 
27.3) 49.8) 37 ‘| 36..7/30. 8} 58.1) 38. 5) 37. 636.3) 46.4) 37. 2) ct 08 Bi 5 49. 1) 34. 5} 34.1) 32.0 —_ 38.2) 38.8 
| | 
.-| 29.4) 27.7] 17.4)... 28. 5 21.3 oa. 29 9 17. 27.9} 22.6) 22.2).....| 28.6) 18.6] 19.3 
31.3) 34.1) 33. 5)....) 25,3) 34. OF 34.0)....) 25.9 30. 0 29, 27. 3 30.0) 29. 5).....| 30.9) 31.7) 31.6 
| 55.5) 47.5) 51.1). | 492, 5) 482. 3] 4PO. Z|... .)4b4. Sp4h3. 6) 444, G.... 43. 3) 39. 0 3B. OF... 43. 3) 412. 3) 414. 5 
6b. 5) 50. 2) a4 6% 3 54.41 56.0)...-. 41.7 29. 0; sie Gas ov. 2} 46. 4) 44. 5). .... 72. 5} 49.9 53.9 
| | | | 
‘ tea A | | =—e Se aw = ) 
2 No. 24 can, 8 No. 3 can. 4 Per pound. 
« 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL AR 
| Memphis, Tenn. | Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapoli 
| | 
Article. Unit. July 15— | | July 15— | | July 15— 
| June} July ; June} July; 
| | 15; } 15, |\—7——-|_ 15, | 35, oT" J 
1913 | 1920 |1921. 1921. | 1913 1920 |1921. 1921. 11m 19 
——_ —-—- — ew —_ — ~ | -—__— 
| | | 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts.| crs. Cts.) ( 
Sirloin steak ............ Pound...... | 22.9) 47.0) 33.2) 32. 4) 23.0) 46.3] 37.7) 39. 5| 24.2) 43.6. 3 
Mound steak... .-.....5.<)....< ee | 19. 7| 42.6) 30.2) 30.0) 21.2) 42. 8) 33.7! 35. 0) 22. 2! 39. 4) 29 
4. eee ae do.......| 20. 4) 35. 7) 26. 3{ 25. 8} 18. 8) 34. 6) 29. 1! 28.9) 20. 5] 34.8) 2 
ID ans Ske duds ad o> aod do.......| 15.9} 28.7) 18.9} 18.7) 16.6) 29.6) 23.6] 21.9 17.3) 27.4 19 
NEE: ca ae 12. 2) 24.0) 13.8) 13.8) 11.6] 18.9) 13.5) 11.7 10. 4 16.2, | 
Pork chops.......... a ee do.......| 20.0| 40.8] 29, 5| 29.9] 20.0] 43. 1! 32.8] 33.5) 19.31 39.0. 30 
A ns ore Se oa, aie. he g0,.... --| 31. 4) 59. 3) 42. 6} 42.8) 28.6) 57.7) 45.1) 45.4) 27. 7| 58.9, 44 
| SRE Sees AS 30. 7} 62. 1} 47.9} 51.2) 29.0) 56.7) 47. 5| 49.3) 30.0) 62.8 49 
SEES ee: Gi. te du 21. 2) 43.7) 35. 8} 34.3) 20. 5| 42.2) 38.1) 38.0) 16. 5) 36.3 32 
a Bale Sb wid hn dip ed esha ced Oia Sis «4 20. 0; 39.3) 31.3) 31. 5) 20.6) 39.1) 34.9) 35.1 19. 2) 35.7) 29 
Salmon (canned)......../..... do.......|.....| 39.6] 37.4] 34.7|..... | 42.3) 38.5) 37.7.....| 46.2, 4 
RS. Sek bc ceed SOE 10. 0} 18. 5) 17.3) 17.3) 7.0} 13.0) 9.0) 9.0 7.0) 13.0) 10 
Milk, evaporated... -....-. 15-16 oz.can.!.....| 16.0) 15.1) 14. 8)..... 15. 4) 14.5) 13.8)..... | 15.9) 14 
i r,t, os 8 Pound...... 36. 9 68. 6} 39.1) 45.4) 31.3) 64.3) 36.6) 45.5 31. 0) 61.3) 35 
Oleomargarine..........|..... EE Re | 42,3) 29. 2) 30. 4)..... | 40,2) 25.7] 25.3).....] 41.8 29 
Nut margarine ..........)..... OS fee a 5 en | 37.6) 26.6) 26.7'..... | 33. 8) 25.2) 24.5).....] 33.6) 2: 
Pe eee Sib soa oe eae 20. 0} 39. 1) 25.3) 25. 5) 21.0) 38.7) 24. 8| 25.4) 20. 8) 38.7, 27 
RE a ee ee ere OQi.cd5a4 15. 9} 27. 8| 14,8! 15.8) 15.6) 29.3) 16.9) 17.1) 15.4) 28.4) 15 
| RR ES Raa pte do....... |.....| 36.3) 19.2} 19. 3).....| 36.0) 22.2) 21.0).....| 36.3) 21. 
Eggs, strictly fresh... .. Dozen....... | 24.0) 52,2) 30.3) 35. 5) 23.8) 48.1) 27. 9| 35, 1) 22.7) 50,8) 29. 
See Pound. ..... | 6.0} 12.9} 10.3] 10.3! 5.6 10.9 9. 4 9.4 5.6) 11.1) 9 
SL te oki ctinh at hs odeedl cebal a | 3.5] 8&6 6.3] 5.9) 3.1) &7 5.6 5.6 3.0} 8.2) 5. 
Corn meal. ............. leee--G0.......| 20) 5.7) 28 29) 3.0, 7.2 491 46 2.41 7.4) 4. 
Rolled oats. ............-|....- ....... aN 12. 3} 10.7} 10.7|..... 9.4) 7.0} 6.9)..... | 9.5) 8 
Corn flakes... .... 22.222, Son. ~ cal 15.4) 12,8) 12. 5)2227-) 14.7) 11.8) 11.7)22221) 15.4) 12. 
Cream of Wheat......... 28-oz. pkg-..|..... 50. i 29, 2| 29.2)... | 30.0, 29.6) 20.1)... 31. 3) 29. 
Es tins « 00 deol | Pound...... eS 19. 5} 17.4) 17. 1)..... | 19.5 19.1) 18 8/..... 18.6) 17. 
aD lady dh « diel 3 do.......| 8.0) 17.4 6.5) 6.5) 9.0) 19.0 9.9) 9.5) 9.1/ 19.6 8. 
Beans, navy ..--......... adial G0........ lon cbt |} 12.9) 7.5) 7.4)..... } 21.2) 7.2) 71)..... 11.8) 8. 
SNE tila. «KS ns onal aban is ote 1.9) 9. 7 3.6; 4.3) 2.0) 10.2 1.5) 3.9) 1.7) 8&7 1. 
| 
SY Se a Be RRL eer 6.6) 4.9) 4.3)..... 6.1 6.2) 66..... | 6.6) 7. 
Eee label A eee 71) 5.1) 5.4)..... 11LG@ 7.8 72..... 5.7, 6.5 
Beans, baked. .......... | No. 2can..../..... 16,9) 14.3) 14,8)..... 15.4 12.9) 12, 5)..... 18.1 16.6 
Se ee Nie dah cielo whl 18. 3} 14.2) 14,1)..... 117.7 14. 9) 15.3)....-. 17.1; 13.9 
Peas,canned............ er Sy eee ees 19, 2) 15.9 15, 9) > aidical 17.1 15, 4) 15. 8} ..... 17.7; 14.8 
Tomatoes,canned.......)..... ee epee 14. 8} 10.8 10.7) eieel 15.0 12.7) 12.2..... 20.0) 14. 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pounds ....3 5.7) 28.3) 7.8) 7.3) 5.5) 27.2 7.5) 6.7) 5.6) 284) 8.0 
ie Hip aie dite Sic id Si tne adns 0... 63. 8) 96.2) 89.5) 88. 4) 50. 0| 71.7, 68. 7/ 68.1) 45.0! 65.5) 65 
Coffes dhs dade store deed ead do 27.5 ri; 35. 8} 34. 8} 27.5; 47.0 31, 9} 32. 1) 30.8) 51.6, 38. 
ee ea ea ee | 30, 5} 21.3) 20.6).....} 28.5) 19.1) 19.0).....| 30.6, 18.4 
i hse bles + «oo snthi atin t RE ERS | 25, 5| 34.9) 34.8) ..... 29. 8 29. 8} 30.1)..... | 29.4) 30.4 
DE Wiis 6 dvaeetcctwe PRRs chk <nleccaal 46. 8 40. 5) 38. 2)..... $14,7312.0311.2...... 315, 3.312. 7 
a deci ns «oy 0 cd= sls ad | ee el es 61.1) 51.9) 51.9)..... 66.9 48.6) 50.8 ..... 67.9) 52.9 
1 Whole. 2 No. 3 can. 
a 
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PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


or FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 





Mobile, Ala. Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 





l 
| July 15— 


| etininnaiaina 


July 15— | July 15— | 


july June; July : une} July) June} July June July June July 
15, | 15 15, | 15, |_| 15, | 15, |}-|_ 15, | 5, 


15, 19» o; . 15, | > ha : 
1920. 1921. 1921. | 3 | . |1921. 1913 | 1920 1921. 1921. | 1913 1920 |1921.- 1921. 1913 1920| 1921. 





Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
43, 8) 33. 2) 48.6) 48. 7| 36.0) 32.1) 31.5) 27.0 52.9 
42. 5| 30.0) 55.4] 41.5) 41. 4) 33. 5) 29. % 26.1 52.9 
34. 1| 24.8) 45.2) 35.7) 34.8) 19.4] 31.2) 2s, ; 22.6 44. 
22.1) 20.0) 37.2| 26.4) 25.1) 14.5) 23.2) 20. 16.4 31. 
12. | 16.5) 16.9) 3} 18. 14.9 25. 








orice = tn 


22.6 44. 
26.4 52. 
30. 


37.4, 22.8) 48.0) 34.6) 33. 45.4) 34. 
37.9) 29.3) 57.6) 45.8) 45.4) 31.3) 57.7| 43.6 
134. 2) 34. .5| 54.2) 56.5 58. 2) 48. 
7. 8| 38.0) 21.4) 45.7) 37.6) 40. 43. 4 
} 41. 0) 51.6) 46.2) 45. 44.6) 37.2) : 


~1I G1 ~1 G co 


34. 6) . 5} 39.3) 37.7)..-..| 37.4) 41.0) ; 
15. .0} 16.0) 14.0) 14.0) 9.3) 17.5) 
12. : 5.0} 13.5) 13. 14. 8} 13. 2} 
48. 8| 33.8) 67.5] 38.2] 45.0) 34.1) 69.5) | 
29. 2| | 43.0] 28.5) 29.! 44. 





Stentor 
PH OOOO 


5.6) 26.4) .: 5.9) 26.8) 27.¢ 36. 3) : 
| 32.2} 22.0) 40.4) 32.2) 31.1) 22.0) 40.2) 
15.6) 15.7| 16.2) 15. 
19. 19. 


51.3 5A. ; 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL AR 


Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr. Peori 


June | July | July 
5 | 1s, | 35. 


b5, 
1927. 1921. | 1920. 


Artiele, July 15— 
| July July{| “" 


FP ween teers 


1943 | 1920 


1921. 





| Cts, Cts. | Cts. | 3. | Cts. 

Sirleim steak ‘ 42:5, 42.9 25.2) 50.9) 36.5) 36.8 40, 
Round steak d . 3% 37. 22.0| 48.8 33.3) 33.3) 39:: 
| 4 é 25.2) 18.0) 331) 26. 26, 28. 

16.2) 27.3; 20.6 1 25 


11.1) 167) 1.5 1K8 1% 











Pork chops 
Baeon 

Ham 

amb, leg of 
Hens 


Salmon (canned) 
Milk, fresh 

Milk, evaporated 
Butter 
Oleomargarine 


Pr 


ro) 
; oo 
Peer er s 
bet BD ee et nw 


£2 


| eile 
Pere 


23-08. pig... 
| Pound 


he DD 


Beans, navy ' 
Sic sab aks chipde tins Rome a 


YeLPLs 
vu bo SD 


oP 
ik bt GO 6 G qo 


Wr Pmt im» Pros 


fr od be 


‘Pomatoes, canned 
Sugar, granulated 
Tea 


ol 
a SP 
Pe ov 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘porterhouse”’ in most of the cities inc! 
this report, but in this city it is called “‘sirloin’’ steak. 
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so0D FOR $1 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 





philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. | Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg Providence, R. ] 
| } } mee ae 
wy 1S July 15 July 15— Fuly 15- 
pu June July June} July| July June} July ‘ June) July ; June | July 
15, _ oe is | 1 1 2S. 15, | 15, | 15, 15 15, 15 
1921. |1921. 1921. 1921. 1920. 1921. |1921. | 1619 | 1990 1921, |1921. , | 1921 ./1921. 


913 | 19% 1913 | 1920 | 1913 “ 19] 192 
b | ? ; 


} | 
Cts.| Cts. |. Cis.| Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts.' Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\| Cts.| Cts.| Ct CY C Cts 
> F 2 1 @> Lar 


62. 61.50, 0/149. 4) 27.5) 55.7) 44.2) 44. 9171. 0157. 6/257. 7) 23.5) 33.6) 31.0 30.0139. 6)! 79. 7) 1 65 . 8 

o7 5 57. 1| 41.3) 41.7) 24.8) 50.0) 37.6) 38.6) 61.4) 45.7) 46.8) 21. 4) 31.6) 28.6) 27.0) 31.0) 63.4) 49.6) 49.9 
» 7 44.7| 34.9) 34.9) 21.8) 40.6) 33.0) 32.3) 36.8) 30.0) 38.9) 19. 5) 30,2) 26.3) 25.2) 24.2) 49.2) 37. 2) 36. 4 
1° 9 6 20.8) 19.3) 16.8) 31.8) 22.5) 21.5} 28.8) 19.4] 18.4) 16.4) 21.8) 28.2) 17.2) 18, 7. 7 8.9 28.8 
127 18.4) 11.9) 10.2) 12.4 19.4) 11.4) 10.5)..... 16.0) 15.0) 13.6) 16.8) 13.8, 12,1). 19.1) 19.5 

| 

» » 46.9) 36.4) 36.8) 23.0) 45. 4! 34.6 35. 5 43. 4| 36.51 34.7] 22.1) 42.5) 34.4) 35.2) 21.6) 50.2} 38.7) 37.2 
oo 51.4) 38.5| 37.9) 29.5) 57.6) 45.5) 46.8] 50.4) 40.3) 40.2) 31.3) 58.2) 46.3) 47.3] 23.4) 50.9} 37.0) 37.4 
° 7, 68.0) 54.5) 57.4) 31.5 66. 0| 54. 5] 57. 3) 62. 1! 49. 4) 52.9} 30.8!) 59.3) 48.3 50.2) 32.3) 68.2 .3 
(<3) 39.8] 40.8| 20.8) 45. 4) 37.7] 37.9] 40.6) 36.9) 38.1) 18.1) 34.7) 26.7) 27.9] 18.7) 49.4) 41.7) 41.7 
m3 5 44.4) 44.3) 26.5) 49.6) 43.6} 43.5) 53.3) 48.9) 46.9] 20.3) 38.2) 33.0 34.6) 24.8) 53.8) 47.6) 47.1 
6.1) 31.4) 30. 7)....- 10.3) 36. 8 35.5) 38.7) 35,5) 33. 9).....! 44.2) 42.0) 4 41.4 9, § 6 

“<6 14.0) 11.0) 11.0) 8.6) 15.0} 24.0) 14.0) 15.5) 15.5) 15.5) 9.3) 15.2) 213.0) 12.9) 9.0 17.0) 15.0 14.0 
15, 2) 13.9) 13. 6)..... 15.1) 13.5) 12.9) 16.2} 14.7] 14. 1/.....]) 14.6) 12.9) 12.4). 16.0} 14.2) 14.1 

*9°9 74,2) 46,5) 51.3) 35.7) 69.0) 42.2) 49.0) 73.5) 45.8) 51.7) 37.5] 64.8 38.2) 44.6) 36.0) 68.1) 41.3 48.7 
45,4) 29.0) 29. 0)..... 41.1) 27.9} 27.4) 44.0) 34.7) 34.2)..... 41.7) 28,3] 26,2)... 41,1} 32,3) 32.1 

| | | ! | 

7.2} 27.3) 27.3).....| 36.0} 24.5) 23.3) 35.6) 27.8) 27.1).....| 385) 27.4] 28.4).....| 35.21 27.5, 27.3 

5.0, 44.3) 34,6) 32,8) 24.5) 43.0) 31.0) 31.0) 43.2) 31.7) 32.2) 20.8) 41.3) 29.7) 29.6) 21.7 41.1) 2 29. 7 
] 2 0) 14.5) 15.3) 15.5) 27.8) 13.3) 28. 3) 15. 4) 16. 2) 17. 9} 34. 4| 21.6) 20.9) 15.2) 27.9) 1 15, 2 
14) 19.6) 19.7).....| 35.4] 20.1] 19.6) 35.5) 22.1] 23. 8)..:..} 39.6) 24.2) 24.1). 35, 21.7; 21.8 

59. 5| 36.5) 43.4! 27.1) 56.0 34.7) 41.7) 68.5) 44.5) 54.8) 24.0} 50.9) 30.5) 36.9 7 73.3| 48.9) 56.7 
,3 10.6} 90) &8 5.4) 1L8} 94) 9,4) 12,0) 10.0) 10.1)..... il 9.5) 9.5) 5.9 11.9) 1 10.6 
+911 59 60 3.3) &7) 5&8 5D SH G1) G1 29 7.7 51 AO 35 93 § 6.5 
27 6.11 44 44 27) 2.9 44 43) 72) 428 45) 3.3) 7.5) 47) 48 28 6.8 8 4.5 
9,8 9.2) 9.1 10. 8| 10.8} 10.4) 9.3) 7.7) 7.7]..... 12.6, 9.4) 9. 51.....| 10.7] 10.4 10.7 
12.6, 11.0) 11.0 14,3} 11.6) 11.6, 15.3) 12.5) 12.3)..... 15.3) 13.7] 13.3).....| 146 12.2 11.7 


8.9} 28.4) 28.2)..... 29. 6} 29.6} 29.1) 29.7) 29.8) 29. 6)..... 34.3, 32.0) 31.7 5 30.0) 29.9 
22,5! 21.8) 21.8)..... 21.3, 22.6) 21.3) 23.9; 23.8) 23. 5)..... 16.8. 17.8 16.9 ..... 25.2% 2.0 22.7 
18193 25) O25 %2 192] 98! 96) 19.2] 10.2) 10.0) 8619.8 94) &3 93 19.0 10.1 97 
11.0; SO} ROL... 1.6) 22) 7.1/1.3) 7.6 7.4)..... 10.2) 6.9 6.7}..... 1.3} &Y 8&0 
21 §2 324 32O LS 8&4) 323) 32) @1) 3] 29) D2 80 LS i 20 89 16 3.3 


Hy 














£2] &1 45..... 5.9] 6.3) 6.0) 63) 6.4)..... £6 32 4.0..... 6.7, 5.7 6.2 
6.5 Sli 44..... 8&8 7.0 5.2) 110) 6.3) 6.1)..... 4@ G3 48.... 8.44 6.0 43 
14.9| 12.7| 12.71... 16.2) 14.2) 14.2| 18.9] 16.9| 17.1|.....| 20.9, 18.9 18.4..... 16.5) 129 140 
- 17.5) 15,2) 25. 3}.....| 18.0} 15.1) 15.2) 19.7) 17.0) 16.9)...../ 21.7) 18.9) 18. 4/.....) 20.3) ISD 12 
18 5) 15.9) 15.6)..... 18. 4; 16,2) 16.7) 20.6) 19.0) 19. 0)..... 20.7] 17.8) 19. 5}..... 21.3) 19.9 19.5 
....-| 14.9) 10.6) 10.9}....-. 14.7] 11.1) 10.9) 17.2) 12.0) 10. 8)..... 217, 5/211. 5/212. 0).....| 16.2; 13.1) 13.6 
40 257) 7.2) 66) 5&5) 200) 7.7| 7.0; 26.7| 7.8 7.0) 6.3) 25.1) 8&6) 7.7) 5.1) 26.7) 7.6 6.8 
40 62.5) 61.6) 61. 8) 58.0 79. 0} 77. 0} 74. 4; 63.9) 58.1) 56.3) 55.0) 68.3) 64.7) 64.1) 48.3) 59.4) 60.5 59. 4 
25.0 43.8) 29.9} 30.0) 30.0) 48.4) 35.8} 36.5) 50.8) 39.1) 38.4) 35.0) 50.3) 38.0) 37.7) 30.0) 52.2) 39.4 39.5 

} 
eee] 20-2) 17.4) 16. 8)..... 30. 1 20. 41 19. 8} 26.1) 17.0} 17. 7}..... 26. 1 1} 9.1). 28.2; 19.4 19.8 
.| 26.9) 28 8} 28.4)... 30. 5| 28,5} 27. 8| 29.3} 29.5) 28 7]..... 27.5) 30.0} 29. 4). rs. 0 29.9 20.5 
.eo-| 45.3; 3&8) 37. 2)..... 53. 1) 47.0) 44. 1/913. 8913, 0) 12. O}....- $15. 1/914, 0/913. 5). 50.0} 42.5, 42.2 
. 68.9) 55.3) 49. 5)..... 65. 8) 53. 9) ~_ 78.0} 54.8) 57 5)..... 71. 4) 50,3} 53.7}....- 72.5) 59.5 581 

I | | } | 
2 No. 24 can. ? Per pound, 
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Richmond, Va. 5 a | St. Li 
— — | = 
Article. Unit. 
July 15— | Funel July idee July July 15- 
es | EE. 15, | 15, 15, | 1 5. Pa 
OO) 
1913 1920 1924 1921. '1920. 921. on | 1913 | 192 
3 oT uw 4 i r ey rare ts | , 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Ct: 
I ap rae | Pound...... 22.2) 47.2) 41.3) 41.3) 44.5 oo. 5) 41.4) 24.8) 45 
SS a = Ot catienthi | 19.6) 43.2) 37.2) 37.1) 40.6) 34.8) 35.3) 22.9) 44. 
ss cae ais an obo as C42 0h ani TD <adeue | 19. 3) 35. 8} 32.2) 31.2) 34.2 30.2) 29.7) 18.3! 35. 
SEL 0 <n. 5 oo cae aign ented es at _ ~Somoe | 15. 9} 30. 5| 24. 8) 24.6) 29.8 23.8) 23.1) 14.6) 26.: 
EES o'a sok hacks checns ot re Geb <teyes 12. 9} 22.9) 19.1) 18.3) 19.4 12.6) 11.3) 11.0) 18.9 
I os cane dh atdons eed | ae SARA pHs | 21.2) 41.8) 35.2) 34.5) 44.0, 36.6) 37.2); 19.8) 42 
ED iat nies ih ate abedeatiin-aiind dickies | 26.6) 49.7) 37.2) 38.1) 46.5 34.9) 35.0) 27.8) 53 
DRS S tatiewens 4s np centers & —_ ee | 26.0) 55.5) 43.2) 46.0) 59.8 48.8) 51.5) 27.3) 63 
Lamb, leg of........-.-+-++-++|-+-++ ee | 19.3) 46.0) 42.5) 41.5) 39.0 36.2 37.4) 19.0) 38 
5. 4; 40. 4). 40. 0) 44.2) 42.8 > 





Salmon (canned)...........-.. —. EEE SEF 28. 2} 20.3.19.2) 39.2 
8 realli ae teatiet \Quart.......| 10.0, 16.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13.5 
Milk, evaporated ............. | 15-16 oz. can.|....-. | 16.6) 14.7) 14.6) 16.3 
nina daedeuses oo onetime | Pound...... | 38.1) 77.1) 46.6) 50.7) 67.1 

SDT Aid « wn dip aen dee chil «ORES Se. S dained 45.1) 31.3) 31.4) 43.5 








ee EP ge ama Sa | Pound...... 
le OR eg AR ae RE Se ED GRP  tenteod 
aS lS Alea, gine #5 a ae 
re a PR | Se 
INAS. << ooh hoes des bath < 8-oz. pkg.... 
Eh Ee 28-0z. pkg - 
ac he ae oe. aii’ teh ele PORES <<ia<e 
hay aR ag i RE SR as Se 
5 EOS AN, SE 8 | Sey 
ip i pe ER iE te 
EEE Sp I oh Say De AED oF Re 
at ln one sn oo a suedids eid RE 
I cn, ons cee neenl No. 2 can 
el ER POT SDE ib hue ail 
Peas, canned .......<..... oe wadiles! Petes ac 
Tomatoes, canned ............ ie | ERT: 
Sugar, granulated i ER sg AE , ae 
Al ae ey iT Rg + | eal? ine 
TF <2. donamelc cnuchencebiinanied e dcckai 
RE ct aaa ROTO = beaded en. ga 
Eh IE a aE Son AA itie oie 
hE epee eas yam ES S\: Dozen. .<.... 
ED, tebe 4 nec a aenusn ote beananed Di ssawad 











SF pne 37.8) 28.6) 29.1 
22.3) 41.9) 30.0) 29.7 
| 15.0} 30.5} 17.2) 17.3 
ved 37.7} 21.6) 20. 9) 
| 24.6) 54.7) 33. 5) 37.6) 
| | j | 
| 5.3) 13.1) 10.7) 10.7) 11.4 
| 33) 92) 6.1) 6.1) o1 
2.0} 7.1) 4.2) 43) 7.5 
Ea 11.6) 11.1) 11.0} 8&8 
SS hs is 12.6 12.6 14. 8 
..| 31.2} 30.8) 31.2| 29.8 
em | 21.9} 23.2) 22. 8| 20.8 
| 10.0) 20,5) 10.1) 10.3) 19.0 
by 13.3} 88 87) 11.9 
1.7) 7.0) 3.1 3.0; 84 
Sasa 9.3| 6.8 48) 6.0 
smo 4.2} 3.1) 4.4 8&3 
lea 14.6) 11.5) 11.8} 14.4 
ed 19.9} 15.0 16.1] 20.1 
S aiee | 21. 4 20. 5, 20. 0} 20.6 
meee | 14.8) 11.6) 11.9) 16.3 
5.0} 27.5, 7.9| 7.0) 26.6 
56. 0} 89.2} 84.6, 82.2) 66.6 
26. 8| 51.0} 36.7) 35.5} 47.6 
Lee | 28. 5| 21.2) 21.6} 28.9 
ea | 26.9} 31.4) 31. 4) 29.4 
liad 53. 2} 45.3) 45.0) 50.0 
Seiiuape 69.0} 47.2, 50.7] 60.9 
| | 











36. 
12. 
14. ¢ 
38. 
29. 


es 


= — i eet 
—s 


a 
YON, 


RS go gr gr gO 


re 83 


POT PH 
ei) 


ox 


© = CO Or 
















8.5) 5. 
5.9| 3.0) 8. 
5.3) 2.2) 6. 
& wae 10. 
8 tie 13 
29. 1). 0. 0 
. ' 18. ] 
&.9 R A! 17. ¢ 
a 11.‘ 
3.06 1.9: 8.7 
5. 4). 5. & 
% Se 5. 2 
2 15. € 
15. 8. 16. 0 
5 15. 9 
i | 
| ee | 14.7 
6.7| 5.2) 26.3 
58.1) 55.0) 74.5 
33.9) 24. 3) 44.3 
20. 5 2 29. 0 
ee | 26. 4 
lb Slee ews 39. 7 
| 61.90'..... 60. 7 





1 No, 24 can. 
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8: sake Ci Qank : ‘ait | ¢ : 
ot ee Sy, SanFrancisco, Calif. | Savannah Ga, Scranton, Pa. 


| 








{ | 
*4 ia | | | | , 4 j 
‘June| July| J#Y 15— |yune! July] July June July} July 15— | June! July 
15, | 16, || 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, K}————| 15, | 15, 
| | < 
1921. 1921. 1913 | 1920 )1921. — 1920. 1921. |1921. | 1913 | 1920 1921. j1921. 


Cts | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Crs. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. 
35. 4 31. 2} 30.8) 20.7) 31.8) 29.9) 29.4 43.2) 34.2) 34.6) 26. 
33.0} 28. - 3} 19. . 6} 27.8) 27.0) 39.6; 30.0) 29. 6] 22.8 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD Ff 51 
















































































CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. actu 
ee a ee ees the 
Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Tl. Washingto. Ke 
| ay 7 —— 
Article. Unit. | July 15— | r15—~ 7 ay! 
| - ‘tae June | July | July | June! July | Fue 1 Jun y rep 
7 Ss | 1S, 115 | 15, | 15, | ——| 1 wert 
| 1913| 1920 | #922. | 1921. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1913! 1999 |1%2 nats 
an en a in t 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cis.| Cts.| CF salt 
Sittoin steak... ......... Pound ....../24, 4 | 37.7 | 32.3 | 32.2 | 45.3 | 38.3 | 36.5 [28.1 |59.0 |47 ’ wy 
Round steak............ oie Re 21.5 | 34.7 | 29.1 | 28.9 | 44.7 | 36.8 | 35.2 [24.6 [54.8 141. 2 ’ Ss 
Ri reast............... is do...... 20.0 | 30.2 | 26.4 | 26.1 | 30.4 | 25.1 | 24.6 [22.0 |44.2 [36 59 Fall 
Chuck roast............. ae Se o 16,2 | 21.6 | 18.4 | 17.2 | 26.9 | 21.0 | 19.9 /17.9 [34.8 /24. a 
Plate beef...............|....- es 13.0 | 17.2 | 13.8 / 132! 19.6 | 13.9 | 12.8 [12.4 /19.6 /14 Litt 
ev 
Pork chops.............- a OES 23.6 | 44.7 | 35.8 | 35.9 | 40.1 | 32.8 | 31.8 [21.9 50.4 |37. Nev 
| Ail ae Bl EE EG oe _ Sat 31.7 | 64.8 | 53.1 | 52.2) 58.9 | 40.3 | 39.7 [28.1 151.0 /40.s ? Por 
lp A RE Ze Ait fae 31.7 | 61.9 | 52.6 | 53.9 | 59.6 | 48.9 | 50.3 (30.0 163.1 [55 ite 
Lamb, leg of ............ ae Se 19.6 | 35.7 | 29.3 | 29.0} 43.6 | 35.0 | 32.1 [21.4 (47.5 |42.7 ; St. 
ida, onc ole. ¢ ete ee 23.8 | 39.9 | 33.9 | 33.7 | 46.2 | 36.0 | 33.8 (22.6 50.6 (44. . Wa 
Salmon (canned)........ ee ky RRS Ee 38.6 | 34.8 | 33.4} 40.1 | 40.7} 40.3 |..... 37.8 '37 wit! 
DD  “MIRRRIRRe | Quart....... 18.5 1240] 12.0 | 12.0| 16.7 | 12.5 | 12.5 | 8.0 16.0 /13.7 — 
Milk, evaporated........ | 15-16 oz. can.|..... #4.1 | 12.2 | 12.2 | 17.5 | 15.2) 14.5 |}..... 15.3 14 
li aa i a a | Pound...... 35.5 | 64.0 | 38.7 | 43.8 | 65.9 | 40.9 | 47.6 |36.6 170.8 |42. 
Oleomargarine.......... ms wei... Eaes 41.7 | 25.7 | 26.7 | 43.9 299.2/ 20.1 /)..... 43.8 [28 
Nut margarine........../....- FURS ie |.....| 37.1 | 25.7 | 28.4 | 36.2 | 96.9 | 26.8 |.....135.8 28 
I i EAE Fa LS sie d 21.7 | 40.9 | 29.3 | 29.1 | 43.0 | 30.1 | 30.4 (23.8 (42.7 /31 
lel ESE BOR ECT Jae 17.8 | 20.8 | 29.9 | 191 | 29.1 | 15.9 | 16.1 115.0 |29.2 115 
CS Rel SARE ORT | WEB wae 39.5 | 23.1 | 22.8} 37.8 | 22.2} 21.4 /.....'35.0 l20 - 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...... Dozen....... 34.5 | 55.2) 31.8 | 41.4 | 48.6 | 27.8 | 35.2 26.0 54.8 35 a 
j i | 
SERRE RE las 1.5} 99] 99] 13.5 | 10.4] 10.4) 5.7 12.3 10.2 
RE RLS ey “Stal (291 7.7| 5.2] 48] 92] 61) 61/3.8/9.0/ 6. 
SN PEELE, (8B as. 131} 7.5) 46} 45) 729) 44) 44/25/60) 3.7 
Rolled oats..............|....- Se Be 10.6} 9.0} &2/12.2/ 0.2) 11.2)..... 12.5 [11.4 
Corn flakes....... ee ip. 8-02. pkg... .|..... 15.1 | 13.7 | 13.7 | 15.4 | 14.3 | 14.0 114.2 /11 
Cream of Wheat........ | 28-07 pie... ae a 32. 3 30.7 | 30.6 | 31.4 | 30.5 | 30.4 [..... 29.6 (29. PA 
Macaroni....... ES | Powed.....7....- #8.7 | 18.5 | 18.3 | 20.6 | 22.4 | 22.0 ./23.6 (22. 
PORTE REE RE RED 7.7}19.4] 9.6! 96/19.9!| 94] 9.6/9.8 [193 h0.2 ane 
Beans, navy.....-...... Bs Sei PGR an > dicho - 4 10.3} 7.0) 7.2] 12.9) 7.5] 7.6 2.1/7 
= 4 43 hccdbucnadostosate eee. . = 57 9.5) 2.2) 323]MO0;} 2.1 4.1112.8 3 | 
SS SE TS. i ae | be | 6.3] 3.4! 324] 95] 6&8) &7H..... '$.31 7.1 
lll SIGE TS i aa Pe. 24... Bsa 62} 6.6} 60; 95) S4] 7.7 /]..... 5.1 5. 
Beans, baked... ....... (No. 2eam..-|-2-2-] 20.3 | 17.4 | 17.6 | 17.9 | 15.0 | 14.3 [722 14. 8 112. 
Corn, canned............|....- do......|..-..| 19.9 | 16.9 | 16.9] 17.1 | 14.7] 14.6]..... 17.8 {14.0 
Peas, camned............ itd Se b cehe 20. 4 | 17.2 | 17.5} 18.5 | 16.7 | 16.3 }..... 18.1 }15. - 
Tomatoes, canned... .... Bt a, eee Fe h 16.1 |) 12.4 212.9 | 15.7 | 12.0) 11.6 ]..... 15. 1 he. : Balt: 
Sugar, granulated... ._. | Pound...... 61/257) 87} 80) 2.3) 84) 7.9] 5.0 [25.8 | 7. Birn 
Tea...... fps iy Pas 50.0 | 70,0 | 64.5 | 64.2 | 87.5 | 77.5 | 76.6 [57.5 (78.3 |74.0 Bost 
Gu... ee 02 22ldo.2 77 {fea | 49.2 | 37.4 | 37.7 | 58.0 | 36.5 | 36.3 [28.8 147.5 [33.6 ~~ 
| 4 1 
UR tnnds sancesess dae bi, . ape BOF 27. 5 | 16.4 | 15.8 | 30.3 20.9 | 20.4 |...../28.7 [20 “ee 
i i IRIE ON ' Seeyee HD 27.9 | 30.3 | 20.7 | 29.0 | 33.7 | 33.9 |.....|27.0 [30. | Chat 
nn whe cecend Dozen....... .---/ 15.6 |716.9 |7 16.4 |213.0 (211.9 11.0 /)._...'50.0 [44.7 Chie: 
RAE rg PES att 64.7 | 41.7 | 44.3 | 73.8 | 50.7} 53.7}... 66.4 151.7 oe 
ant - ———— Colt 
1 No. 24 can. 2 Per pound. = 
yen 
Detr 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. Fall 
Indi 
‘ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease om 
. . . .- ! Kan 
in the retail cost of food’ in July, 1921, compared with the Liti 
average cost in the year 1913, in July, 1920, and in June, 1°21. i 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and tiie Man 
. *,* men 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau Mill 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based on = 
a give 
7 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 22. whi 
RE\ 
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PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 43 


actual retail priees seeured each month from retail dealers and on 
ithe average family consumption of these articles in each city.® 
Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of July, 99 per cent of all the firms 
reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following 
were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the following- 
named 41 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in his report 
in time for his prices to be imcluded in the city averages: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, 
s ¢., Cimeinnmati, Cleveland, Cohumbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, 
Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, 
New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, 
Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Savannah, Springfield, Ul., and 
Washington, D.C. The followimg summary shows the promptness 
with which the merehants responded in July: 
RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JULY. 








Geographical division. 





} 


South North | South | Western. 





| Unitec pe 
Item. ag North | 
’ * | Atlantic. | Atlantic.| Central. | Central. 
Percentage of reports received............. gy 99 100 99 99 98 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received......... 41 10 18 12 | 7 4 


1 Total number of cities in this division. 


TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JULY, 1921, COM- 
PARED WITH THE COST IN JUNE, 1921, JULY, 1920, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 

| Percentage Percentage; Percentage | Percentage} Percentage Percentage 
increase, | decrease, | increase, || | increase, | decrease, | increase, 




















City | July, 1921, | July, 1921,| July, 1921, City | July, 1921, | July, 1921, | July, 1921, 

Bit compared | compared | compared a compared | compared | compared 

with year | with July, } with June, | with year, | with July, | with June, 

1913. | 1920. 1921. |} 1913. | 1920. | 1921. 

Atlanta. a 45 | 33 1 || Minneapolis. .... 49 8 
Baltimore....... 49 33 OE SE ee ) 3 
Birmingham ....| 51 32 1 || Newark, N. J... 42 33 2 
DE. csioes es | 54 | 30 5 || New Haven..... 16 | 33 4 
Bridgeport...... et 31 3 New Orleans.... 14 | 32 2 
Buffalo.......... | 50 | 33 7 || New York...... 50 | 31 2 
ee ae ee s. S e 35 6 TA <tudeen checkesoseses 31 | al 

Charleston, S. C.} 53 29 1 } SPiedscecec> 43 | 38 | a 0.4 
bs 53 33 3 ES ee aa 34 5 

Cincinnati....... 51 | 32 0.2 || Philadelphia. ...| 14 34 0.3 
Cleveland ....... 47 | 35 5 || Pittsburgh...... 48 32 | 1 
Columbus....... Bg nt ny hs 32 5 || Portland, Me..../........... 31 | 5 
Re 44 | 31 a0.1 || Portland, Oreg.. 33 | 32 4 
ee ee 41 | 33 5 | Providence...... 57 30 5 
Detroit.........- 55 | 35 7 || Richmond...... 56 30 1 
Fall River...... 48 | 33 OS 6 —_s_—sS SS 33 7 
BE hi alenscdcccces 30 eo, ae” eee 50 | 35 0 
Indianapolis. . . .| 45 35 ee.” ee eee 34 9 
Jacksonville.....| 43 | 29 4 || Salt Lake City... 34 32 4 

Kansas City..... 48 | 33 4 || San Francisco... 40 29 0.4 
Little Rock. ...- 42 31 a0.1 |} Savannah.......|........-.. 32 3 
Los Angeles..... 34 31 a2 || Scranton........ 54 32 3 
Louisville. ...... 37 35 3 || Seattle.......... 38 32 4 
Manchester... . . 51 | 34 4 | pers ager Ei aciboweccesat 35 5 
Memphis........ 43 36 2 ashington,D.C 57 29 2 

Milwaukee...... 52 35 Xs I 

















* The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given in the MONTHLY LABOR Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LaBoR 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 

2 Decrease. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.' 


ABLE 1 shows the average retail prices of coal on January 1; 
eo and July 15 of each year, 1913 to 1921, by cities. The p 
are those quoted by ‘the retail trade for household use. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, pric: 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages made on 
several kinds. The coal dealers in each city were asked to 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin whe: 
extra handling i is necessary. 

Prices for coal are shown only in the cities in which pric 


scheduled for food and are shown for the years when food prices 
were obtained. 


1Ceg 
are 


LnOse 


the 
‘ uote 
* an 


are 


1 Paes of coal have formerly been secured semiannually and published in the March and 


issues of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and | 
monthly. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 51: 


Table 2 shows for the United States both average and relative retail 
ices Of Pennsylvania white ash coal, stove and chestnut sizes, and 
of bituminous. coal on. specified dates from January, 1913, to July, 
1921. Am average price for the year 1913 has. been made from the 
averages for January and July of that year. The average prices for 
nach month have been divided by this average price for the year 1913 
to obtaim the relative prices. 

July, 1921, compared with July, 1913, shows an increase of 100 per 
cent in the pric e of Pennsylvania white ‘ash stove coal, 95 per cent in 
the price of chestnut, and 94 per cent in the price of bituminous. 

July, 1921, compared with July, 1920, shows an increase of 4 per 
cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove and in the price of 
ch om and a decrease of 1 per cent in the price of bituminous coal. 

The figures for the chart, showing the trend in the retail prices of 
coal, have been taken from Table 2. 


2,—_AVERAGE AND RELATIVE. PRICES.OF COAL IN. TON LOTS. FOR THE UNITED 
STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM IAN. 15, 1913, TO JULY 15, 1921. 


Pennsylvania: anthracite, white ash. Bituminous. 
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Year and month. _ Bae 

‘af . ag ——} Average | Relative 
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Wholesale Prices in July. 
N’ CHANGE in the general level of wholesale prices from June 


to July is shown by information gathered by the United States 

Department of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The bureau’s weighted index number, which includes a larger num- 
ber of commodities than any other currently published series, and 
which gives to each commodity an influence equal to its importance 
in the country’s markets, again registered 148 in July, as compared 
with 100 representing the level of prices in the year 1913. 

Farm products and foodstuffs were slightly higher than in June, 
the former group advancing 1? per cent and the latter 14 per cent 
over the level of the previous month. In all other groups decreases 
took place, varying from one-half of 1 per cent in the case of cloths 
and clothing to 6 per cent in the case of house-furnishing goods. 
juilding materials were 1 per cent cheaper than in June, fuel and 
lighting materials were 14 per cent cheaper, and chemicals and drugs 
|i per cent cheaper. 

Metals and metal products declined 54 per cent in average price from 
June to July. In the group of miscellaneous commodities, including 
such important articles as cottonseed meal and oil, lubricating oil, 
jute, rubber, newsprint and wenn pepe, soap, tobacco, and wood 
ulp, the decline was less than three-fourths of 1 per cent. 

Of the 327 commodities, or series of quotations, for which compara- 
ble data for June and July were obtained, increases were found to 
have occurred for 82 commodities and decreases for 121 commodities. 
In 124 cases no change in price took place in the two months. 

Some of the more important changes occurring between June and 
July, as measured by average prices in each month, are as follows: 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN JULY 
AS COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 























Increases. 
: , ‘ iP 
Commodity. B.i-¥ Commodity. Pino Commodity. Raed 
Farm products. Food, etc—Concluded. Fuel and lighting—Concld. 
Cotton, middling: | Lemons,California,Chicago| 25.8 | Coal,anthracite, New Y ork 

New Orleans............. 4.2 || Lard, prime, contract, New tidewater—Concld. 

WOW Mb ccaso-ckses EE, SU ns cnc a ne neghaddes 18, 1 ET a ee emp 1,2 
Flaxseed, Minneanolis. .... 7.1 || Meat: ES ele EA 11 
Hay, timothy, No. 1, Chi- Bacon, short clear sides, | 

CREO. | AIEEE oka abeosncees 9.0 EE ee | 2.5 | Metals and metal products. 

Live stock, Chicago: Hams, smoked, Chicago...) 13, 4 
Cattle, steers, good to Mutton, dressed, New Silver, bar, fine, New York.| 2.8 
OO ieneetevccweces 3.9 Ms tetndhnhe vetuates< 12.9 | - 

) SR 23.6 | Poultry,dressed, New York.| 1.7 | Building materials. 

Sheep, ewes.............. 8&1 || Milk, fresh: Nick oee ergs e 

Sheep, wethers..........- 9.5 | Chicago (vicinity)........ 12,2 || Brick, New York. ..... ,ooos| Dep 
Poultry, live, New York...| 24 | New York (vicinity)..... | 10.9 || Oak, white, plain, New | 

|| Rice, blue rose, New Or- SE ashubeus .----| 42 
Food, etc. || leans..... } a Te 15.6 || Pine, yellow, siding, Nor- | 
|| Sugar, raw, New York..... eT WME, WOK. jo. <cubancdsicdh 8.1 
Butter, extra, creamery: || Potatoes, white, Chicago.../ 5.4 | 

ChiceQe ee. 21.2 | Chemicals and drugs. 

New York...........00-. 18.5 || Clothsand clothing, | | 

San Francisco............ 12.5 | || Copper sulphate, NewYork) 4.5 
heese: || Hosiery, women’s, silk | | 

a a or 20.7 |, mercerized, New York...| 2.6 Miscellaneous. 

at ss -  — SSRPRSSE 22.9 || ae 

San Francisco............ 29, 2 || Fuel and lighting. Cottonseed cil, New York. .| 13.9 

ggs, fresh: Linseed Meal, New York...| 11.9 

i oe 19.0 || Coal, anthracite, New York Sisal, Mexican, New York..| 25 

Now Web cssc<ccccscos 23. 7 1 tidewater: a bean oil, crude, New 

San Francisco............ Se © QU ks cc ccdncckonse 1.4 WEE, <odhededecvcdesccccs | 39 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR. DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN 
AS COMPARED WITH JUNE, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES—Conclud 


























Decreases. 
T — 
> | > 
Commodity. ona Commodity. a Commodity. 
{ i 
| 
Farm products. || Metal and metal products— | Chemicals and, drug 
Conciuded. Concluded. 
Oats, cash, Chicago. ....... 1.7 | 
Rye, No. 2, cash, Chicago..| 4.8 || Tin plate, domestic, coke, || Soda, nitrate of, N: 
Wheat: | Witteegeh 2... 2.2... iY i ee 
No. I northern spring, || Wire, barbed, galvanized, | || Soda ash, light, New Yor! 
CET cova wich a opucsies 16 || CRiengo........... ef EES A | &1 || Sulphur, crude, New Yor 
No. 2red: winter, Chieago.| 14.6 || Zine, pig, New York......- | 28} 
No. 2 hard winter, Kan- | | Cloths and clothing 
RNa AK rb odccns < asin 11. 4 || Food, etc. | 
No. 1 northern spring, Denims, Massachusetts, 
Minneapolis............ 4.1 || Coffee, Rio, New York. .... | 2.9 220, New York..... 
No,. 1 hard white, Port- l Salmen, canned, red, N. Y.| 13.8.|| Drilling, brown, New Y 
 * See Sap 12.5 || Flour, rye, white, Minne- | Pepperen............ 
Hay, alfalfa, No. 1, Kan- BF 5 eee eS | 28 Massachusetts D:standa 
ee, ) ee | &8 || Flour, wheat: || Yarn, Boston: 

Hides, calfskins No. 1, Chi- || Patent, Kansas City..... | 10.2'}} Carded, 10/t.......... 
SE ee SE 15 Standard patent, Minne- | Twisted, 20/2. ....... 
Hops, Pacifies, Portland. ..| 10.6 | SS ee | 1,2 || Leather, glazed kid, black 

Live. stock, lambs, Chi- | Patent, Portland, Oreg...| 7.7 RI tekics check <.. 
ll IS ae et PCE | 3.7 || Soft patent, St. Louis....| 12,0. Leather, sole, hemlock 
Peanuts, No. 1, Norfolk, Vaj| 3.7 || Prunes, California, New | GS <'dinths ann « - 
i Sep ea eee 3.2 || Wool, Ohio, scoured. fleec: 
Fuel and lighting. Raisins, New York........ | 6.0 fine delaine, Boston .. 
Corn meal, white, Decatur..| 9.2 || Yarns, worsted, 2/32s, Bo 
Coal, bituminous: || Meat: | Ne el Cte ee 
Mine run, Chicago....... 4.5 || Beef, fresh, good native | ! 
Prepared sizes,Chicago...| 2.5 | steers, Chicago. ........ | 6.9 || House-furnishing goods. 
Screenings, Chicago...... 4.5 || Lamb, dressed round, 
-of mine, St. is...| 2T ii NS ob 2. cobecces 14.0: || Bedroom sets, 3 pieces, Chi 
Coke, Connelsville, furnace, | Riee, Honduras, New Or- SS are 
EIS on citietien ot iecntemd 6.1 a iil i pM a 14.8 || Bedroom chairs, rocke 
Gasoline, moter, New York | 6.0 || Milk, fresh, Sam Framciseo..| 14.2 || Chicago.............. 
Petroleum crude, at wells: Ongar, granulated, New || Kitchen tables, with dra 
Kansas-Okjahoma....... 15.8 nh. a cans ApS Shah EE 8: 4&0 || er, Chicago........... 
Pennsylvania. ........... 14.3 | || Knivesiand forks, factory 
Building materials. 
Metal and metal products. Miscellaneous. 
Briek, common, red build- 
Bar iron, refined iron bars, | img, Cincinnagi........... 2.1 || Bran, Minneapolis. -.. 
PR aaa ona ccecs 6.9 || Lumber: || Cottonseed meal, New Yor 
Copper, ingot, New York ..| 2.4 || Hemlock, New York..... 8.5 || Paper, news print, f. o. | 
Iron. ore, Mesabi, Besse- | Maple, New York........ ty ery 
mer, lower lake ports... .. 7.5 || Spruce, Bostom.......... 3.2 || Rope, manila, best grad: 
Lead, pig, New York...... | 24 | Oxide of zinc, New York...| 9.4 || _ New York........... 
Nails, wire, Pittsburgh... .. | 6.0 || Shingles, cypress, New Or- | Wood pulp, sulphite, d 
Pe iron, Pittsburgh: Sey eal et ee 7.4 ||  mestic, New York... 
COGTEIOIS 2 60 icc ewasrccce | 7.6 | Hemp, manila, New York 
he ony 2,northern.| 7.3 Chemicals.and drugs. || Millfeed, middlings, Mi: 
Steel billets, Bessemer, 7 ns escamkencs- , seplem 
Roce cnccccccces | 12.8 || Aleohol, wood, New York..| 16 || Tankage, 9 and 20 per cen! yewone 
Steel plates tank, Pitts- | Alum, lump, New York....) 5,1 ERT a bles 
Ne ay ee Siege | 5.1 | Glycerine, refined, New Coconut oil, crude, Pa vecem 
Steel, structural, Chieago...| 7.5 ins benno asebhenamnd | 6.6 ci@ccosst............ 
Tin, pig, New York........ 4.0 | Soda, caustic, New York...; 9.4 


i 








Comparing prices in July with those of a year ago, it is seen fro 
the following table that farm products and foodstuffs have dec! 
50 per cent, and clothing materials 434 per cent. Building mater 
measured by —— in. their index number, show a decrease 0 
— cent and miscellaneous commodities a decrease of 384 per cv 

ouse-furnishing goods were 35 per cent cheaper in July than 
the same month of last year, ot ae metals amd metal seodlents were 
344 per cent cheaper. Fuel and hghting materials decreased 27 
per cent and chemicals and drugs approximately 25 per cent m the 
i2-month period. All commodities, considered in the aggregate, 
decreased 434 per cent. 
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NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 1913 
TO JULY, 1921, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


Try EX 
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[1913—=100. } 
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} | | | 
Farm ; Cloths | Fuel Metals | Bujld- | Chemi- | House-| yigcel- All 
: one ~— 4 | Food, | and | and | mota) | 2S cals | fur- |"jane- | ©O™: 
grand month, | Pes | ete. | clothe | light- | prod- | Mave | and jnishing:| “G,, | modi 
ing. ing. uate, | rials. drugs. | goods. ties. 
ea ae oe | Me. 6. iro 
| | 
Se , - 100 100| 100 100 100,| 100) 100 100 100 100 
a’ 97 99 | 100 103 107 100 | 101 100 | 100 | 100 
ae. er 97 96 | 100) 98 102 101 | 101 100 | 98 98 
io: shane | 101 102} 100 99 | 98| 101 99 100 | 101 100 
ae . saeeees! 103 102) 100) 100) 99 | 98 | 100 100 100 i0l 
te oe | 103 103 | 98 | 96 87 97 101 99. | 99 100 
neacceceres 101 102 | 98 99 | 92 | 98 100 99 | 99 100 
are alm | 108 95 99 98. | 94 | 99 100 99| 101 98 
CR 104 104 | 99 95 | 85 97 99 99 | 97 100 
ibe? .- <2 s00ce | 108 107 | 97 93 | 83 | 96 | 105 99 | 96 99 
, cswabenantes | 105 104 100 93 | 97 94; 1M 99 99 101 
, err 102 106 96 93 83 94 | 103 99 | 100 19 
OSE T: tek 107 105 | 99 89 | 91 94| 102 99 99 100 
aR LT RAE 108 104 | 99 90 102 93 108 99 98 101 
Pe Re | 105 103 | 103 96| 100 93 | 124 99 99 101 
eee Oe | ee 1226) 128| Wo; 148 10k | 159 115 120 124 
ih | 108 113 110 105 | 126 99 | 150 105 107 110 
es pkekdhs | 4 7) 129) 108 147 Lx | 172 ros | 110 117 
RRS | 118 121 | 126 108 145 99| 156 121 129 119 
s  ateve ee | 336 140 | 138 133 151 101 150 124 132 134 
ee ae 176); 118k) 5 208 124; 198 144 155 176 
iE csemmee=s: | 148 150} 161 176 183 106 | 159 132 138 151 
‘ab Bi ITC | 8h is2} 269 184 208 114 170 139 149 L72 
DY... -cecreceee- | 199 181 | 187 192 257 | 182 198 152 153 186 
Se aay. | 208 183 193) 146 182} 134 252 152 163 181 
PE ene | 920 189 239 163 181 151 | 222 196; 193.| 196 
ll 207 187 211 | 157 174 136 232 161 | 178 185 
WARY. .20---+- | 298) 286) 26) 162} 176 |} 198; %32| 161) 1 186 
ie Ee eine, « | 22 177 223 158 176 144 232 165.) 184 | 187 
ia. = skeadac~ > } a 178 232 157 177 146 229 172 191 190 
er ae | 214 177 237 | 160 178 148} 223 173} 194 199 
tamhbecee« } 217 179 245 159 178 150 | 219 198 196 193 
| 224 184 249 166 184 1564| 216 199.| 190 198 
et led 230 191 252 166 185 157} 222 221 | 191 202 
Reptember...----- 237 199 250 167 184 159.| 220 226 194 | 207 
SR. cuabe to 224 201 257 167 187 158 218 226} 196 | 204 
November. .....-- 221 206 256 | 171 L88 164 | 215 226: | 203 | 206 
December... ..---- | 222 210 250} 171 184 164} 195 227| 204 206 
a ee IS 234 210 261 173 161 192 17 236 2k7 212 
“ton ee aan 207 234; 170 172 6h | 191 218} 2k2 | 203 
~~ ere | 218 196 223 169 168 163 | 185 218 208 | 197 
Rho orey | 228 203 216 168 162 165.| 183 218 217 201 
a eS | 236 211 217 167 2) 162 178 217 216 203 
D, . nell ean 4° | 240 214 228 167 152 164 179 217| 243 | 207 
it comsibeaas ¢- | 238 204 258 170 154 175 174 233 212 297 
a eiaalsee 4 « | 246 216 282 171 158. 186 171 245 221 218 
EE canny 5 | 943! 227 304 175 165 | 208} 172 259 225 226 
eptember... ..--. 503; aii | «306| «8k | «= 160 |) 227 | 473| 22) 247 200 
“a 230 211 313 18k) 161 231 174 264 220 223 
November...-----} 240 219 325 | 179| 168 236 176 299 | 220 230 
ember.....---- | 244 234 335 181; 169} 253 179 303 | 220 238 
was wh SRS | 218 236 302 238| 186| 308 210 337) 236 243 
“ae | 246 253 350 | 184] 177 268 189 324 227 248 
~ rae 237 244 356 187 189 300 197 329} 227 249 
a Se 246 356 492} 192| 3% 205 329} 230 253 
Bictpalide o «004. 246 270 353 | 213 | 195 341 212 | 331 | 238 265 
rom “rea | 244 287 347| 235) 193| 341 215 339 246 272 
7 “Se ae 968 279 335 | 246| 190 337 218 362 247 269 
ned RE: oc EOE 236 268 317 252 191 | 333 217 362 243 252 
_— SPT kganss = 0-4 222 235 | 299 %8| 193| 328 216 363 240) 250 
ils September......-- | 210 223) 278 984| 192 318 222 371 239 242 
f October............-+. | 182 204} 27 282 | 184 313 216 371 229 225 
; November. .....-- | 165 195 | 234 | 258 | 170 274 207 3h9 220 W7 
ent. poember eee | 144 172} 220 236 157 | 266 188 346 205 189 
J * SS 136 162} 208 28 152 239 182 283 190 177 
were February ......--: | 190) 150] 198, 28 146 221 178 277; 190 167 
March.......- | 150; 192) 207 139 208 171 275 167 162 
D( BBAp............-- 115 14] | 184 | 49 138 | 203 168 74 i54 154 
are 2 ree 117| 133) 181) 4 38 | 202 166 M2\ 151 151 
i adn mee 0.49 © 113 | 132 | 189 | 187 132 | 202 166 259 150 148 
‘ate, a ee |} m5) 4} 27%) 184 | 12; 2% 163 235 149 
, j | | | 
. - ae 
‘Preliminary 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, |9}3 | 
June, 1921. 


N THE following table the more important index numbers 
| wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign cowntpi, 
as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced to 
common base, in order that the trend of prices in the several! ¢oy 
tries may be directly compared. The results here shown have hy. 
obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index numba 
to the year 1913; 1. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the origin; 
base into the index for each year or month on that base. The, 
results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations of thie cy 
rect index numbers in the case of series constructed by averagiy 
the relative prices of individual commodities.' This applies to th 
index numbers of the Department of Labor of Canada, the Statiscy 
Générale of France, the British series of the Economist, the series {y 
Italy constructed by Prof. Riccardo Bachi, and the series here show 
for Japan and Netherlands. The index numbers of the Unita 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Census and Statistic 
Office of New Zealand are built on aggregates of actual money prices 
or relatives made from such aggregates of actual prices, and there 
fore can readily be shifted to any desired base. The series here shows 
for Sweden and Australia are reproduced as published, the latte 
after being rounded off to three digits. It should be understood als 
that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by th 
wide difference in the number of commodities included in the differen 
series of index numbers. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COl 


[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index nurmber for 1913. See text explana! 






































United | Italy: | : ' 
‘ in : - Nether- Austra- \ew 
States: | Canada:! ,-_; . (Riccardo) 4 “ 
Bureau | Depart- beg —— achi; | Japan: es Sweden: — . ae 
of Labor) ment of i me 'ti ue | 38 com- | Bank of Burean Svensk | of C = 
. Statis- 1 Labor; | ,¢O™ modities} Japan, | OU"°8" IHandels-| ©" 
Year and “rte 3 Econo- | Géné- | ; + | voor de |. ;..:... sus jand 
sneuth ties; | 272 com- mist: rale: until end| Tokyo; Statis- tidning; and Sta-| 
* |328com- modi- 44 com 45 oom. of 1919; | 56 com- tiek: 47 com- tistic 0_~ 
. i - ‘ ~ > “ istics: Offic 
modi- | ties modi- | modi- | there- | modi- |.) .57,.| modi- | go «. ns 
ties (vari- ties ties after ties. odi ties. |“. i , ae 
(vari- | able). | . * | 76 com- rr 9% — ie 
able). | imodities. ep — 
} | ' | 
j j | 
SE 100 100 100 100 | 100 10} 100] «100/......... 
hs wie and 100 100 99 102 95 ba) 106 116 b 100 
no né ote 101 110 | 123 140 133 97 147 145 141 | 
Dis ceaed 124 134 | 160 188 201 117 229 185 132 | 
re 176 174 204 262 299 147 294 244 146 
a 196 205 225 339 409 192 400 339 170 
Bplasekid 212 216 235 356 364 236 | 306 331 | 180 
1914 | 
January 100 101 97 100 SO We deaesilebede cabs he ae 
BE scones 98 101 96 100 SP LivGumeees eee ha ) 
July.... 100 99 95 101 OB f. ééceece ae Ce aaa 
October. 99 102 101 107 OP t.chcebeud ile bids o Pdi eta ee. 
i | | 
1915. 
January.. 99 103 112 124 105 | sng ddnonaphitcess> | a 
April..... 100 108 124 135 bere Dae aid . gabe ee 
July....... 101 lll 122 142 - | ae ae | eS a 
October. 101 112 125 158 | ee ee eee OS ee ae 

















1 For a discussion of index numbers, constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
a July, 1913-June, 1914. 
b July, 1914. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED 





WHOLESALE PRICES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1921. 


United | 

States: | Canada: 
Bureau | Depart- 
| of Labor! ment of 














; d | Statis- | Labor; 
Year aus tics; | 272 com- 
mort. | 328com-| modi- 
modi- | ties 
ties | (vari- 
(vari- | able). 
able). 
1916 | 
Januar) 110 127 
April. 117 | 132 
BAT ..cosd 119 | 132 
October... 134 | 138 
1917 
Janus 151 | 154 
CS eee 172 | 169 
Tyly...<<<. 186 | 179 
October - 181 179 
1918 
January... 185 190 
February .- 186 194 
March..... 187 199 
Oe. ches | 190 199 
Pet. andar 190 204 
June oa 193 207 
- eee 198 210 
August... .| 202 210 
Septe mber} 207 211 
Stoker | | 204 214 
November. 206 215 
December . 206 213 
1919. 
January... 203 211 
February . 197 206 
March..... 201 205 
April...... 203 206 
May.......] 207 210 
ee 207 | 210 
ee 218 | 217 
August... 226 | 222 
September 220 223 
October... 223 221 
November 230 227 
December. 238 238 
1920. 
January...| 248 250 | 
February .| 249 254 
March..... 253 258 
April...... 265 261 
eee. 272 263 
June...... | 269 258 
PAY. . neal 262 256 
August.... 250 244 
September 242 241 
October... 225 234 
November 207 225 
December. 189 214 
1921. 
January... 17 | 208 
February . 167 | 199 
March..... 162 | 194 
Apel cacy 154 | 187 
MAY ..ctiebs 151 183 
June...... 148 179 




















Concluded. 
| 
Italy: oe tied 
United | France: Riccardo — ; . yy 
King- | Statis- | Bachi; | Japan: |oontraal) S¥edeD*) Bureau | 
> | oa 38 com- | Bank of |, | Svensk | 4 
dom: | tigue | modities| Ja an, Bureau |Handels-|  Cen- 
= G ~y untilend| Tokyo; a tidning; a 
ees = ae : of 1919; | 56 com- “tiek: | 47 COM- | “sictics: | 
Com | ce | there- | modi- | .. .~’ MOdi- | O95 oom. | 
modi- | modi- after | ties 51 com- ties. | 92 com- | 
ties. | ties. 76 com- “ modi- “* | modi- ] 
| Imodities. ties. tics. 
| 
143 | 179 | OT SRSTERS GaGa” Mase eee Cee ee 
156 | 190 | EAE ORR Se aie AEREOEE 
156 126 | SESESE OM REPS a Ae. ee 
171 198 | diet te Raietne ss Uiadmahignidl 133 | 
184 215 Say Ape pers 133 | 
200 248 | REE ChE, dS. Miles cages 136 
208 268 | | StS, APS Spare 148 
212 284 | AST rR GS Apes’ 155 
215 313 | _. Lf BBR P ESS Be eee PPS ee 164 | 
216 319 | SABRE, PPRRESS WS Ne CORRE 164 
218 327 | Sith ted tcc ahcawennnieipaskdenes 167 
221 333 | | SOR PRT SPE 168 
223 335 | a CRT RIT 171 
227 329 | Beas he GOR a RA be 171 
228 337 | EEDA SEG HES y 170 
233 350 Silas intelsaispnendiceneeneds 172 
232 355 ORR TER Sse reer 172 
231 360 SE on ccncddhvatatenss 370 173 
231 358 | ERE SERS: 367 172 
226 353 | __g SRE Tee 372 172 
| 
217 348 SSE ae bye ee 359 171 
216 340 Ss Wee Pee 358 167 
212 337 | RGSS eae 354 168 
214 332 a SS 339 171 
222 325 | CE. eee ee 330 172 
230 330 | RTL ae 324 173 
240 349 | Sinan s cs sddibtaactees 320 176 
242 347 | eR 321 182 
245 360 | RRR ~ eps 319 185 
252 382 | Rs SI 307 200 
259 405 | oR | eee 308 199 
273 423 | GBT |... ccccces poctnoed 317 197 
| 
} | | | 
288 487 508 | 301 | 295 | 319 203 
303 522 557 | 314 290 342 206 
310 554 602 322 294 | 354 209 
306 588 664 | 300 300 354 217 
304 550 660 | 272 301 | 361 225 
291 493 632 248 302 | 366 233 
292 496 604 | 239 304 | 364 234 
288 501 625 | 235 | 296 | 365 236 
284 526 655 | 231 293 | 362 230 
266 502 659 | 226 289 | 346 215 
245 460 670 221 268 | 331 208 
20 435 655 206 240 | 299 197 
209 407 642 201 218 | 267 196 
192 77 613 195 203 | 250 192 
189 360 604 191; 193) 237 181 
183 347 584 190 | 182 | 229 171 
182 329 549 191 | 183 | 218 166 
179 324 509 | ECS ea 218 162 
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176 
170 
168 
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168 
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174 
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Price Changes, Wholesale and’ Retail; of Important Food Artic]. 
Selected. Cities. 


ONTINUING information published, in previous issues 0! 
MontTsuLy. Lasor: Review, the trend of wholesale and 
prices since 1913. for-a number of important food produ: 

shown: herewith. Exact comparison of wholesale with retail } 

is not attempted in. the tables. Some. food 


MONTHLY, LABOR: BEVIEW. 


reducts—fresh n 
for example—are not. sold by the retailer in the same form in 
they leave the wholesaler, hence strictly comparable prices a: 
obtainable. It was found impracticable also to obtain both \ 
sale and. retail. prices for the same date, the retail prices being | 

revailing on the 15th of the month, while the wholesale. pric 
for a variable date, usually several days prior to the 15th. Th 
ures in the table are therefore to be considered as merely indics 
of price variations in the retaili as compared with the whol 
markets. 

To assist in.comparing the fluctuations at wholesale and at re 


the differential between the two; series of quotations at successiy 


dates is given. 
ential in. any case. represents the margin of 


shown at wholesale and.at retail, the variousitems of handling cos 
both the. wholesaler and the retailer are-included in the figure. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELF‘ 
CITIES. 


[The initials. W =wholesale, R= retail. 
on the date selected.as published in leading trade journals. 
reported tothe Bureau of Labor Statistics by dealers.] 


The wholesale priee-is the mean of:the high and low qu 
The.retail price is the average o 





















































1913: July— 1920 1921 
Av-| “ae. be 
Article and city. | Unit. erage| | l 
| ‘ | year, 1917 | 1918 | 1919 Jan. July | Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May | Jun: 
Beef, Chicago: _ | 
Steer loin ends Cts.' Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Ci 
(hiD) ios --00pces W..; Lib...) 16. 8§ 19. 0} 34. 0} 27. 0} 32.0) 36. 0} 34.0) 27.0) 28. 0) 28.0) 25.0) 24, 
Sirloin steak. ......R..| Lib...) 23. 2}:30. 2| 37. 7| 39. 3) 37. 2) 47. 8} 40.2) 36.2} 38. 6) 38.4) 38.1) 37 
Pie differential, ...... Jap nibee 6.4) 11.2) 3. 7+ 12. 3 5.2 =a 6. 7 9. a 10. 6) 10.4, 13.1) 1 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No.2.W ..| Lib...) 13.1) 17. 0} 25. 0} 22. 0; 20.0) 29. 0} 16.0) 14,0) 14. 0) 16.0). 16.0) 1 
Round steak ....... R..| Lib..| 20. 2) 26. 6} 35. O} 35. 5) 32,0) 40. 9} 32.7) 29.3) 30. 7) 31. 2) 31.0) 31 
et te differential....... | on bine 7. 1) 9. 6} 10. O13. 5) 12,0) 7 16.7) 15. 3} 16. 7) 15. 2).15. 0) 16 
thicago: | 
Steer ribs, No. 2...W..| Lib..| 15. 7) 20. 0} 28. 0} 24.0) 35:0) 35. 0) 26.0) 23.0) 23. J 23.0) 19. 0) 20. ( 
Rib roaghi . .....<c R..| Lb..| 19. 5) 24. 6) 31. 8 31. 9280; 1) 35. 9) 31, 9) 29.3) 31. 5) 31. 6).30. 4) 30. 
™ —_ eereatigh Bescese eer | 3.8) 4.6) 3.8 7.9)..... 9H 5.9) 6. 5 8. 5 8.6) 11. 4) 10 
eef, New York: | 
No. 2loins, city,...W..| Lb..| 15. 8} 19.0} 28.0) 28. 5) 37.0) 43. 0} 30.0} 28.0) 27.5) 30.0) 30,5, 28 
Sirloin steak ....... R..| Lb...) 25. 9) 38.7) 43. 9} 44. 4) 43,3) 52.9) 43.9) 40.3) 41.7) 42.9) 42.9) 4 
ho > ~The Beeccc. epeces 10. 1) 14,7) 15, 9}.15. | 6.3) 9.9) 18.9) 12,3) 14,2) 12 "| 12, 4; 15 
Beef, New York: 
No.2 rounds; city,.W... Lib..' 12.1) 17. 5) 28. OF: 22. 0} 21. G} 30. O} 1650) 15.0) 15.5) 15.5117. 0) 17 
Round steak....... R..| Lib..| 24. 9) 38. 7/ 46, 3) 46.2) 44. 6) 52.9) 43.6) 39.9} 40.7) 41.9) 42.1) 42. 
- i erential dove cclapanen 12, 8} 16. "| 18, 3} 24. 2 23.6) 22. 9} 2756) 24.9) 25. 2) 26.4) 25.1) 25. | 
ee ew ork: | | 
No. 2 ribs, city....W:, Lb..| 15:1] 19. 0| 28. 0}°27. 5| 31. 0} 36. 0! 27. 5] 26. 0} 24.0) 26. 0} 23.0) 22. 
Rib roast.......... R..| Lb..| 21. 8} 27. 9} 37. 5) 38. 6) 38. 4) 44. 4) 38.3) 35. 6) 36. 4) 38.0, 37.3) 36.7 
- Pee SSeratia.. sabes ene 6.7 $Y 9.5) 11.1) 7.4 8. 4| 10. 8 oa 12. 4 — 14, 3) 14. 2 
or cago: 
eae W..| Lb..| 14.9} 25.0} 29. 0} 37.0) 25.0] 35.0) 21. 0} 19. 0) 24. 0] 28.0) 23,0) 21. 
Chops.............. R..| Lb..| 19.0} 29. 2) 35. 5| 41.7) 32. 4) 42.6) 30. 8} 28.2) 35. 2) 36.0) 31.1) 29. + 
Price differential... .... iwtwee 4.1) 4.2) 6.5, 4.71 7.4! 7.6) 9.8) 9.2) 11.2) SO! 8.1' &8 





1 Price is for different quality of beef from that quoted at wholesale. 
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It should not be. assumed, however, that this differ 
rofit to the retailer. 
since, in, addition to a possible difference of grade between. the articles 
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- LESALE. AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN. SELECTED 
In CITIES—Continued. 
1913: July— 1920 1921 
it Ay- “ 
} Article and city. | Unit. erage | 
= for | 1917| 1918 | 1919 | Jan. | July| Jan.| Feb.|Mar. Apr. May June) July 
Q re 73 

- | “a aes bak 

S yk, New York: . Cis.| Cis.| Cis.| Cts.| Cis.| Cis.| Cis., Cts. Cts. Cis. Cts. Cis.| Cts. 

7 loins, Western.....W..| Lb...) 15.2) 23. 5) 30. 5) 37. 0) 29. | 29. 5). 29. 0}. 23. 0). 25.5) 29, 0) 27.0) 2425) 25. 0 

Co (HOPS. - 2 eeecescees R:.| Lb..| 21.7) 32. 6} 40. 6). 47. 5) 39. 9-44. 3) 39. 4). 35. 4) 36.6, 39. 7) 38. 3) 37.8}. 37.9 
nad Price differentiab......./...... 6.5; 9.1) 10.1) 10. 5) 10. 9). 14. 8). 10. 4) 12, 4 1J,1 10,7) 11.23} 13.3) 12.9 

si on, Chicago: | 
le. short clear sides...W..| Lb..| 12. 7} 24. 7) 27. 4) 33. 1} 24. 6): 20; 6) 12. 8). 14.6) 15.4, 15.2) 12.9) 15. 9) 12.9 

a ee R..| Lb..| 29.4) 43:9) 54.7) 61.5) 53.1} 60.1) 50.7) 50.4) 51.6, 52.2) 52.3) 5). 6) 52.0 
US®@ rice differentiah......./....-. 16. 7} 19. 2; 27. 3). 28. 4) 31. 5) 39. 5). 37. 9}. 34. 8). 36,2, 37. 0). 3984) 37.7) 39. 1 
saa Chicago: 

‘as smoked...-.-......W..| Lb..| 16. 6}: 24.3) 30. 1) 38 3) 28, 9)37. 5} 24. 5) 26.3) 2728 27.8! 27.3) 2723) 31.5 
[0% Smoked, sliced. “er R..| Lb..| 26. 6) 41.4: 49. 1) 58. 8h 51. 4) 61. 3 51. 2) 52.0}, 51.8 .51.7) 50.9).51 51.7 
Ta Price differential.......)...... 10. O}: 17. 1) 19. O}. 20, 5¢. 22, 5}. 23. 8}. 26. 7] 24. 7) 24. 0, 23,:9): 23,6) 24.0) 20, 2 
‘Ve i New York: 
ale Prime, comtract....W..| Lb..| 11. 0) 20.1} 26:2) 35. 8} 24. 5): 19. 6) 13. 6 12. 5}, 12.3) 10.5). 9.8). 9:9).12.0 
™— Pure, tub.......... R..| Lb..| 16.0) 27: 4) 32. 2) 42: 5} 33. 8 2) 22. 7| 20. 9}. 19,9). 19. 1) 17. 6) 16,9} 17.3 

rice differential.......)...... 5.0): 7.3: 6.0) 6.7F 9.3) 9.6). 9.1) S.A) 7.6). 8:6) TB}. 720) 5.3 
a nb, Chicago: 
il, Dressed, round....W..| Lb..| 14. 9} 26:0): 31. 0}. 29. 6) 29. 0} 31. 0} 23. 5) 18..0). 20.0) 20. 0). 24.0) 28, 0). 25. 0 
ive leg of, yearling....R.. Lb..| 19. 8} 28.7} 35: 7| 36: 2} 37. 0} 41. 5} 36. 1) 32.2) 33.7) 33.6). 3404) 35.1) 34.3 

’ Saag gag Sa | ee | 4.96 2.7) 4.7) 7.2) 8 0}-10. 5) 12.6) 4.2) 13.7) 13.6) 10.4, 71) 9.3 
CTs , New York: 

. ssed fowls...... W..| Lb..| 18.2) 24.8) 36.0) 34.5] 35.3) 39.0) 35.5) 38. 5) 37.5) 38. 5) 36. 0) 33.5) 33.5 
er, Dresst ed hens....... R..| Lb..| 21.4) 287] 41.0) 41.5] 40,3) 47. 0) 43,1) 44.2) 44.4] 44.6] 42.9] 41.9) 41.8 
lag Price differential.......)...... | 3.2) 3.9) 5:0} 7.0) 5.0) 80} 7.6, 5.7) 6.9) 6.1) 6.9) 8&4) &3 

ter, Chicago: 
bo ‘Crear nery,extra...W..| Lb..| 31.0) 37. 5| 42.5) 52.0) 62.0) 55.5) 48.5) 45.0) 45.5) 46.0) 29.0) 31.0) 38.0 
Creamery, extra....R.. Lb..| 36.2) 43.2) 48. 0} 57/1) 69.0! 62. 9). 56.3) 52.3) 53.8) 53.5, 37. 6) 37.2) 45.6 
Price differential.......|...... 6.2) & 7] S&S SLL 7.0). 7.4. 7.8 7.31 8 7 8.6; 6.2) 7.6 
(ter, New York: 
PT) Creamery, extras..W..| Lb..| 32.3) 39:5} :44.4/ 51. 0} 68.8) 57.4] 53.8) 43.3) 46.4) 49.4) 29.5] 32.8) 39.8 
= (Creamery, extra...R..| Lb..| 38.2 45.3)51.4 61.3) 75.2 66. 9|.63..4) 54.7) 56.8) 57.2) 41. 5) 39.9) 47.6 
Price differential :....../.....-. 1 529 58> TO} 10.3) 11.4) 9.5) 9,6) 11.4) 10.4) 728 -— 7.1; 7.8 
utter, San Francisco: 
Creamery,extra...W..| Lb...) 31.7) 38.5) 50.0) 56.5) 61.0) 59.0) 46.5) 45. 5) 40.0) 38.0) 34.0) 37.0 41.5 
Creamery, @xtra.s...R..| Lib...) $8.8) 45. 5) 56.6) 6427} 71. 0)-68. 0) 54.9) 57. 0) 49.6) 45.5) 41. 8} 46. 6, 49.1 
Price differential.......|...... 7.1, 7.0| 6.6 82) 10.0 9.0 84 11.5) 9.6) 7.5) 7.8) 96, 7.6 
fheese, Chicago; 
Whole milk........ W..| Lib..| 14:2! 21:6) 22.7) 30. 9) 30.4) 24.9 24. 3) 24. 4) 27.1) 18. 3) 14. OF 14.0) 17.0 
Fullcream......... ae SS ee 33. 9} 34. 5) 44.1) 44.5) 43.4 40.3) 39.7) 39. 2) 39. 0) 35, 8) 34. 5) 34.6 
Price.differential.......|......|-- -.-| 12,3) 11,8} 13,2) 14.1) 18.5).16,.0; 15,3) 12.1) 20.7) 21. 8} 20.5) 17.6 
ese, New York: 
Whole milk, State.W..| Lb..| 15.4) 23.8) 23.9) 31.5) 31. 4) 26.5, 23. 0) 22.8) 25. 5) 22.3) 15.3) 14.9). 17,6 
Fulleream......... R..| Lb..|.....| 32.8} 33.2) 42, 8| 43. 3) 41.7) 39.0) 38.9) 38. 2) 38,6, 36.3) 32.2) 32.4 
Price Gifferential.......|......|..--. 9,0} 9,3) 11,3) 11.9) 15.2) 16,0) 16.1) 12.7) 16.3) 21.0) 17,3) 14.8 
Meese, San Franeisco 
_ pee W...| Lb..| 149 20, 0} 26. 0; 32, 0}-32, 5) 33.0, 24.5) 27. 5) 24. 0) 21. 5} 16,0) 18. 0, 22.5 
ull cream.......... R ie dl escs« 29, 7) 32, 3} 41, 2) 43, 2) 42,6) 39.7) 39. 2) 37.6) 36. 8) 27, 0} 26.5) 29.8 
0 Pr MNUNIGEI 5c. ...<lEccccclcocce 9.7| 6.3) 9.2) 10.7) 9.6) 15.2) 11.7) 13.6) 15.3 11, 0} 8.5, 7.3 
4 ik, Chicago: | 
4 | Ee W..; Qt..| 3,8 47) &3i &S& &1) 7.2; &9 5.1) 5.1) 5.1) 44. 44 5.0 
he aa bottled ?....R..! Qt../ 8.0) 10.0} 12.0) 14.0} 15.0) 15.0: 14.0, 14.0) 14. 0) 14. 0). 14.0) 14.0) 14.0 
0 _ Price differential bie deetl Faden « 4:2) 5,3) 6 7) 7.2). & 9) 78) &1) 89} 89) SO 96 96 9.0 

8 , New York: | 

8 Me Ride dede a 066 W..| Qt..| 3.5) 5:0] 5.4) 71) 8.5) 7.0| 7.5) 6.2] 5.2) 5.2) 5.6). 4h 5 
Fresh, bottled 2 -R..| Qt..| 9 0} 11, 4) 12; 7| 16; 0} 18; 0) 16, 0).17. 0) 16,0) 15.0) 15.0 15. 0} 14.3) 14.0 
0 Price differential,......|...... 5.5) 64) 7.3) &91 &95 %20 95 9S 98) 9S 9.4) B4 BG 

) ik, San Francisco: 

Is h..| Qtr.| 3:9) 4:3) &O 74) &4) &4) S44 76 7.1) 7.1, 71, 71) 6.1 
Fresh, bottled... ... R..| Qtz.| 10, 0) 10, 0} 12, 1} 14. 0) 16, 8) 16,0) 15. 8) 15.4) 14.8) 14.6 14,6) 14.6) 14.0 

) , rice differential PE PON | 61 &7] 62 6G 7.4 7.6 7.4 7.8) 7.7) 75 Gem, 5, 7D 
{ ws, Chicago: 

f “Tresh, firsts 7 W..| Doz.| 22, 6) 31; 0) 36, 5) 42, 0) 68. 5) 41. 5) 68,5 38.8) 31.3) 24 21. 3) 23,8) 29. 5 
Strictly fresh ..... R..| Doz.) 29.2) 40.6) 45.7) 53.2) 77. 8) 53.4) 78.6 45.0 40.2) 32.5) 32,4) 33.4) 41.8 

Price differential.......|.....- 6 6 96) 2) 1,2) 3) 11,9) 101 11,2) &9 82 111) 9.6 12.3 
) es, New York: | | 
Fresh, firsts....... W..| Doz.| 24.9} 35.0) 40.0) 44.5] 77.5) 46.5) 68.5) 38.5) 33.0) 27.3) 23,5) 26.5) 34.0 

Strietly fresh....... R..| Doz.| 39,7) 47:7) 5%: 3) G6i 4) 95; 8| 66, 8) 89,7) 58,8! 49.9) 43.7) 42, 5) 44.6) 53.4 
j _ Price differential;......|...... | 14: 8} 12,7) 17,3} 2, 9} 18. 3) 20, 3) 21, 2) 20, 3) 16.9) 16, 4 19,0) 18.1} 19.4 
0 Hees, San Francisco: | 
5 Sheena W...| Doz.| 26: 8| 32:0] 44; 0] 45; 0} 54e5| 48 0} 59% 0, 285, 29, 0] 26,5} 21: 0), 25.5} 31.5 
Strietly fresh....... R..| Dez.) 37; 3) 302 a 4) 56, 6) 68.9) 60,6; 70, 5, 41,4 39,4) 33/5) 30,3) 33, 4) 46.7 
rice differential.......!...... 110.5! 7.2) 7.41 11.6 14.4) 12.6) 11.5 12.9 10.4] 7.0: 9.31 7.9) 15.2 


9 2 Delivered. 8’ Good to choice. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
CITIES-Concluded. 


1913: July— 
Av- j 
Article and city. | Unit. jerage} 


5.8 eaT | 1088 1919 | Jan. | July | Jan. | Feb./Mar.! Apr. 





Meal, corn, Chicago: 
Fi 


roe S 
# 
on >* 


Price differential 
Beans, New York: 
Medium, choice... . 
Navy, white...... 
Price differential 
Potatoes, Chicago: 


PRN 


wou- 
ah 


Head 


Price differential 
Sugar, New York: 
Granulated 








ND RETAIL PR 
E 


SES “i IMPORTANT FOOD . 
SELECT C 


Ic ‘ 
D CITIE 


[Average for 1913=100.] 


| Av-| July— | 1920 


Article and city. erage) ont <cee ee SER Oe 


for | 
1913. | ‘1017 | 1918 1919 | Jan. | July) Jan.| Feb./Mar. | / 





| 
| 
Steer Join ends (hip) 7..| 100 | 113 | 202 | 161 | 190 
Sirloin steak oo] 100 | 130 | 162 | 169 | 160 
_.| 100 | 130 | 191 | 168! 153 
Round steak --| 100 | 132 | 173 | 176 | 158 | : 
Beef, Chicago: : ! 


Beef, Chicago: 


Steer ribs, No. 2..<....... W..| 100 | 127 | 178 | 153 | 223 
Rib roast. poe USS oEvEe counts R..| 100 | 126 | 163 | 164 | 154 
Beef, New Y ork: : 
No. 2 loins, city ..| 100 | 120 | 177 | 180 | 234 
Sirloin steak .-| 100 | 130 | 169 | 171 | 167 
Beef, New Y ork: 
No. 2rounds, city --| 100 | 145 | 231 | 182 | 174 | 
é ..| 100 | 135 | 186 | 186 | 179 | 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 ribs, city .-| 100 | 126 | 185 | 182 | 205 | 
--| 100 | 128 | 172 | 177 | 176 | 
; j 
.-| 100 | 168 | 195 | 248 | 168 | 
--| 100 | 154 | 187 | 219 | 171 | 


100 | 155 | 201 | 243 | 191 | 
| 100 | 150 | 187 | 219 | 184 


..| 100 | 194 | 216 | 261 | 170 
| 100 | 149 | 186 | 209 | 181 


moked _.| 100 | 146 | 181 | 231 | 174 
ven finoked sliced ..| 100 | 156 | 185 | 221 | 193 
New York: } 
meas? contract ..| 100 | 183 | 238 | 325 | 223 
*"| 100 201 | 266 | 211 


| 100 208 | 195 | 195 
100 | 145 | 180 | 183 | 187 


100 | 136 | 198 | 190 194 
100 | 134 | 192 | 194 188 
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PRICE CHANGES OF IMPORTANT ARTICLES OF FOOD. §1 


VE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES—Concluded. 


erage|_ Bh ies. s eke eden. on EE 


Aw July— | 1920 | 

Article and city. for | e | | 

1913. 1917 1918 | 1919 | Jan. | Fly Jan.| Feb.'Mar. Apr.) May June July 
| 


putter, Chicago: 
Creamery, extra . £54: OO 4.31 137 - 
Creamery, extra a .-| 100 | 133 | 158 
putter, New ¥ ork: | 
Creamery, extra y..} 100 137 | 1 58 | 198 | 178 | 167 | 13 153 | § 2; 18 
| 
| 
| 





| 179 | 156 145 7 48} 94} 13 
191 174 | 156 9 | 148 | 12% 


—f— 
ae 





Creamery, @Xtra.......... R..| 100 135 | 160 | 197 | 175 | 166 4: 4¢ : 125 
Butter, San Francisco: | 
| 192 | 186 | 147 


Creamery, extra T..1 100 | li 158 | 4 
183 | 175 | 141 7 2 | 108 | 120; 127 


Cri amery, extra .-| 100 146 
Milk, Chicago: | 
Fresh ..| 100 139 | 213 | 189 | 155 

mi h, y weaeied, delivered . R. 100 | 125 | 150 | 175 | 188 | 188 | 175 | 





132 


hr sh W..| 100 3 | 154 | 203 | 243 | 200 | 214 
Fresh, bottled, delivered. R..| 100 7 | 141 78 | 200 | 178 | 189 
Milk, San Francisco: 
Fres r..) 100 | 151 90 | 215 | 215 | 215 | 
Fresh, ..| 100 121 158 | 160 | 158 
Eggs, Chicago: 
‘ Fre Se W..| 100 ‘ 162 » | 303 | 184 | 303 | 
Strictly fresh............. R..| 100 | 139 | 157 | 182 | 266 | 183 | 269 
gs, New Y ork: | | | | 
. Fre sts y..| 100 | 141 | 161 79 | 311 | 187 | 275 | 
Strictly fresh . --| 100 | 12 144 37 | 241 | 168 | 226 | 
San Francisco: 
.-| 100 9 | 164 8 | 203 | 179 | 220 
ictly fresh . .-| 100 5 | 138 o2 | 185 | 162 | 189 | 
|, corn, Chicago: 
| 100 | : 386 | 329 | 264 | 307 | 
..| 100 | : 234 | : 228 | 248 
:, Chicago: 
White , good to choice....W..| 100 150 | 430 | 740 - 
" R..| 100 | 333 | 247 | 333 | 347 | 653 
Sugar, New York: 
Granulated y..| 100 | 172 | 172 | 205 | 365 | 463 
Granulated .-| 100 | 171 | 180 | 204 | 353 | 514 | 











Scales for Standardization of Families According to Size. 


N ARTICLE entitled “The classification of the population 
A according to income,” by Edgar Sydenstricker,of the United 
States Public Health Sawhes and Willford I. King, : the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, appears in the July, 1921, 
number of The Journal of Political Economy. The material used 
in the study is that collected in 1917 by the Public Health Service 
in an investigation into the economic life of the inhabitants of 24 
South Carolina cotton-mill villages. Although the actual process 
of compiling the material is not published, the results appear to 
involve a proportional distribution of the net family income among 
the various individuals, according to their requirements as shown 
by individual expenditures. 

The article outlines the method of securing data from 1,500 fami- 
lies, which were visited from two to five times during the year. The 
many problems arising in connection with the computation of net 
income of an “economic family” are enumerated, and the methods 
of handling income from boarders and lodgers, gardens, live stock, 
etc., are explained carefully. These methods are substantially the 
same as those employed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 
budget studies of cost of living. The article also mentions the effect 
om incomes of the revolutionary changes in price level. If com- 


> eo. 9 5 
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arisons for different years are to be made, the annual inco 
families must be reduced to incomes of purchasing power by 
of a chronological series of weighted average index numbers. 

Although the report states that a hasty review of the | 
on the subject does not reveal a single instance in which 
were scientifically rated according to size, the statement is 
in error, since, for purposes of confirmation, the results obt: 
this study were compared with the Atwater scale of equivalen 
males. In addition to this, the Bureau of Labor Statistics du: 
past few years has reduced several thousand families inc}; 
cost-of-living studies to the basis of the equivalent adult : 
food consumption, and has published tables showing in para! 
umns the number of persons and the number of equivalent adul: 

The present cb Ta however, goes into more minute detai 
any of the previous studies, and presents three scales for ma 
females of each age from 1 to 80. In each scale the maximum 
expense for the items under consideration was taken as a ba 
all other quantities considered as fractions of that base. 

The first scale is based on expenditures for clothing, drinks, t 
amusement, education, medical and dental services, etc 
material was secured from expenditures of individuals in 140 | 
in the cotton-mill villages. The range in this scale is as 
Under 1 year, male 0.11, female 0.11; 24 years, male 1.0, fema 
80 years, male 0.43, female 0.25. 

The second scale is based on food records of 1,500 famili 
connection with this table, the authors have adopted a new 
“fammain,” which is a contraction of the phrase “food fo 
male maintenance.” It is defined as ‘‘a demand for food of a 
value equal to that demanded by the average male in the giy 
at the age when the expense for his food reaches a maxi 
Since the Atwater scale is based on calorie consumption a: 
fammain on money value, the authors made a comparison of t 
scales, which proved with a “reasonable degree of conclusiy: 
that the relative food requirements of persons of different av 
sexes vary in identical fashion, whether these requirements ar 
inally measured in terms of calories or of money value. The 
of fammain figures is as follows: Under 1 year, male 0.278, ‘ 
0.265; 22 to 42 years, male 1.0, female 0.858; 80 years, male | 
female 0.768. 


_ The article uses as an illustration a dietary group of 10 persons, 
including two boarders and a visitor, giving the age and sex of : 


The total fammains represented by this group are given as 6.995 
a weekly food cost per fammain of $2.47. Using the same tota! 
cost, and applying the scale used by the Bureau of Labor Sta 
this group would total 7.15 sativnlnts adult males, with a w: 
food cost per equivalent adult male of $2.41. Itis interesting tv 
how closely the fammain scale, based on money value, agrees wi! 
scale of equivalent adult males based on calorie consumption. 
The third scale is a combination of the two previous scales. 
resenting the proportional demands upon income made by 


individual for the items of food, clothing, amusement, education, 
and the other miscellaneous items previously enumerated. Expeni- 
tures for rent, fuel, light, and furniture are omitted on the assu 
tion that the apportionment of these items would not differ mater 
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from that of food, clothing, etc. It seems doubtful, however, 





























































y "canny figure should be acc epted as final which does not embrace the 
total family expense. In submitting their final scale, the authors 
‘Cl. tuniihave found it necessary to coin’another new word “ammain,” which 
‘Une. an abbreviation of the phrase ‘adult male maintenance,” and 
‘conti, defined in full as ‘‘a gross demand for articles of consumption 
Ded j hav ing a total money value equal to that demanded by the average 
NU adil male in the given class at the age when his total requirements for 
2 Un expense of maintenance reach a maximum. ” A few of the figures, 
‘CCC if which give an idea of the range in the scale, are as follows: Under 
: I] yoar, male 0.220, female 0. 230: 24 years, male 1.000, female 0.788; 
Cl COMM 40 years, male 0. 931, female 0. 739: 80 years, male 0.741, female 0. 616. 
‘Hales = ~The application of the final ammain scale is readily seen. By 
> thai reducing various families to an ammain basis, all are comparable 
‘es andi gs to income, regardless of the number of persons composing the 
it 2CWHE family or the age ‘and sex of the number. As an index of well bei ing, 
| (Ul however, the fammain and ammain figures would be more indic ative 
if : pplied to net expenditure rather than net income. In using 
wall), income as a basis, no allowance is made for the portion of income 
(hell which is diverted to expenses incurred in a previous year, or which 
“3% is invested in savings such as Liberty bonds. The Bureau of Labor 
WS Statisties found that the purchase of Liberty bonds during the 
" years of the war made a considerable difference between the annual 
_ net income of the family and the net expenditure. 
=. a It must also be borne in mind that the ammain and fammain are 
, ‘® based on existin enditures of cotton-mill employees, and, except 
“Ml that relatively the ‘toma and Atwater scales are not materially 
inconsistent, nothing is said as to the sufficiency of the food, clothing, 
i etc., which was secured by these expenditures. Scales of this 
character to be adopted as standards would inspire greater con- 
fidence if based on families or individuals who were known to have 
sufficient nutrition, comfortable clothing, and enough of amuse- 
— ment, education, etc., to lead normal, healthy lives. 
ange Cost of Clothing in Argentina.' 
0.903, HE table following shows the increase in the cost of clothing 
¥ in Argentina in 1919 and 1920, the second quarter of 1919 
ons, being ‘taken as the base or 100. These figures were obtained 
each. by observing month by month the average prices of 20 different 
with kinds of eloth. 
| food INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN ARGENTINA IN 1919 AND 1920. 
; i" [Second quer ter of 1919= 100.] 
} ote Period. relia egetben: 
he —— + 
| 1919: 
a Second quarter... 2... 2.22.2... eee eeeeeeee 100 
p | SR wilid oSicadee cs sbecabseusecdese 102 
each | ne QUIET. 655. 0. eco consents ccceesoues 102 
tion, BPRS GUIRIEIE ono ccnns ccc cc epasdececvossncess 110 
1: DTS oth, syn apuighehancwetahavee 121 
ndl- | a los, lato ckoretedaned 132 
Imp ot | Sante sao 04seheosebaes avees 135 
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'Crénica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, Abril de 1921. 
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Retail Prices in Czechoslovakia, 1914 and March, 1921. 































































































HE annual report of the Central Federation of Czecho-S|)ya} 
Industrial Employers for the year 1920' contains the following I 
7 . . . “> 4 
table showing the retail prices in Prague on March 1, 192), 
various foodstuffs and other necessaries of life as compared with 
average retail prices prevailing during 1914 for the same commod it ics: 
RETAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS AND OTHER NECESSARIES IN PRAGUE I 
1921, AS COMPARED WITH 1914. M 
[One kroneat par=20.3 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 metric centner= 220.46 pounds; 1 deka; I 
ounce; 1 liter=1.06 quarts; 1 meter=1.09 yards.] 
Average price. 
Article. 
1914 «-5 1, : 
Per _ _ — 
Kronen. | Kronen. 
Flour, wheat, reduced price ¢..................... Kilogram. ........ 0. 36 | 2. 00 {58 
Flour, wheat, regular price RT Ee ets ae ee areas Ps ae 36 5. 00 Dag 
Flour, rye, reduced price @ .-............20.2-000ee)----> RE SAE 28 1. 00 
Flour, rye, regular price @.....................-..--. Faw ss | Le oes ES 28 4. 00 
Average for flour, reduced price @............. nee eal app edrndi © . 32 1, 50 
Average for flour, regular price @ ..............|....- Miles 4 . tuiceke- . 32 5 
I a ii oe ek a Aas a hae 3. 
Lard, in — GJeF dh nebetothetancte tae SPR, 33 Be NS RE ee 8 2. 04 36. 00 
BA, ID, cathe, . Jitu dh iiscide s doaadaseus schbsaees eg BBs dss stele 1. 82 32. 00 
SS" le. alee iain a ape Pitches, Sale i 1. 60 24. 00 
REE Oe ook bik Jy odeabad PA baeee Oss. Pits 1. 80 24. 00 
ES ISLET EVE TIE SIONS Oe 2 eS err | “SETI | 1. 20 22. 00 
IID, ob dtl a ose soca ds csy calte< ast cps cale<eh’ Gs sv icichese 1. 40 26. 00 | : 
PN I oo oid okie ie eee bab by Adda ens oo 5 cects teed _ ES SESE Te 3.10 24. 00 
oe a ae Ris a enka be caters bw oeh 
SS ELL LEE RG ae lp aiowg tiie! ’ 
SIE + OU TS © AEs poe Wisse Oia. 5-269 D2 1, 62 20. 00 
ET LEE RG: A Torte Sand thy, ati 1. 82 20. 00 y 
I cB alleen hcl é ands o omhtaaimmeens takke* eal RR as | 1. 70 18, 00 | 
ES EBRD MIRS § tn Ook RLS SS a a oo TR Pe GOI es Aiczt 1, 48 16. 00 
ee ieee eer oee eee . oad las cadet bab bbae« ot l 
El ET EE nn TE a Ee | ee ] 
- iit cntinin ec pgiantiniees es + anwiee = «ens pop onal 
I i ks wiaw sh ini neent ms madhencies 
MING Ss 55550 bUR be ss4ds cdc cc scccsccc]e qh Os Caune tat ape ‘ 36. : 
I oi ons £60 400 es beaks Fe wd Ku Spee 440s olows ne Binoy co sate 1. 90 | 24. 00 | 





Cottage cheese 
Swiss cheese 


COOP RRR 










Average for milk products. ............-.-2050+ «+0: 








1Zentralverband der Gechoslovakischen Industriellen im Jahre 1920. Bericht fiir die ‘ 
versammlung fiir das Jahr 1920. Prague, 1921. Pas , 

a In explanation ofthe two prices (regular and reduced price) quoted for flour it should be not: 
employers are legally obligated to pay to their workers a flour and bread bonus which represe 
difference in the price of a year ago and the current price. The reduced price quoted in the table rep! 
the actual! cost of flour to workers. 
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RETAIL 


PRICES IN 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


1921, AS COMPARED WITH 1914—Concluded. 


Article. 


Unit, | 


Prunes; Geietie web pikes wade psn anh dn c's dow oe pepo 00 | Kilogram ......... 
Maria iae tab ccchscosendctecncy ut 4abhchecped nhs Suak anes 
Pir PAIS Elda weld bah « Sdsb sb odotiawe ddissle ced’ Gs acleilédeh nt 
| a anak othe the cedure sks octsccnanssheeydy . 2 ao 
OO ES do 
] (ree SE bi dd, on Sete dbable ds ebhblee sive ee 
} OE ESS Pa ee ee ee SRP eet 
A, CE tecnatts a duh Ldn bhs and eines clsduae eS teen dae xilew« 
C SE ee ee ae ee ee | Kilogram......... 
re ee ha re a, ee aS. ae er 
Se eee! 9! ee A? BRIAR E ST Oe Bae 4 ae fe > Eee es Ae do 
iL PES Eid naan. dagmatdxacandthunacdn cows Ns Satie dina ole an 
! 
i RS ee en ae SS ae a 
COR ee, Ce. , HL a aiidddséithnad oboe éétaaddl se «més a arr 
COP CI lee he ares chiencer bob cdebocs cualhcoot ES a 
Sees os woudl) a> « kkscbabioen «tp bb Wer tbls dhe aye Ee eee 
A verage for vegetables. .......:...............{-...- ee ae 
( LG i cctinn ie nkinbiiiewetits 409 <ddbue oe ae 10 dekagrams 
Papin Babes bh 6 ok dain’ abd dd dae oon dde ssc i Meawee MG ditt Khe dews 
eo a a ee ee ee ae 
A Pi NOE 6k os wk dads ew os s4nicie sc ochasee- OO. A. asies coos 
lelt, > eee ek Oh ee 7, Ud tack biwawl | Kilogram. ........ 
Vie. centcy oadbiin tdkinas bb edakcadeda ee 
BOOr Vass dat Feb a cde sho oe cdse dese d's cfs ded Ee RE 
| 
Average for miscellaneous foodstuffs........... | Kilogram. ........ 


| Metric centner.... 
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eTAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS AND OTHER NECESSARIES IN PRAGUE MAR, 1, 


Average price. 


1914 


Kronen. 
50 
. 80 | 
. 92 | 


. 64 


Lights wo oes nnnvacnsedbecudecod cd usantews 

COs acre n0swc ttn hdabpescobdinahesdll Kilogram. .......-. 
fo RS ES RTE 7 a ee ES cestpdns oc 
Sn ae PEST Tee ee ee EES 6Xn 06 Ud oie ws | 
Ret a oo ccnsanessecnddmtiiee scbcbibes~+ié | Kilogram. ........ 
Tks 6 ccc counheo dias epecabhes<0cs et cosekhccee 
FO ae eee ree.) rr ddstagl ae 
Woolens for men’s clothing, medium quality ...... lone ag ide 4 4hi a> 
Hat, ordinary quality.................. ; Mba Ae sleds [Gabe <chddene. 
life REA, SIS PR, SE A Daas occbheoee- 
on SAE Ed SEES, . ol ecw daloaced I er aes 
Shirts, men’s, medium quality ..................-- BRI. dein ws ccbseect 
ns cs neh he on eV iabam so aa Pe tivtecckémen &< 
li‘ rl SEGRGHCEREGES IRS EADS RESTS SESE RMT ay TS ccid stvebince 
cn cc dlw able endebednades Bl ais, deities osinn 
I cca cncemocedadine ss sanebeada DEEN dos celdacs cs 
COAIIIIIG HAs. siidwnins 6b wenn = bhi b-- fbb ae soni | bddn MDKS- 4 cbniciciee- 
OR hi Ginn 5500 cdshanavte-ebebpe cee Kilogram. ........ 
REL Sacco ellie cecddeidables cheebavle Ji | _ _ BaS Soe 
RR SRE RRS REE SRR SR. SEE ee A a 
Postage, EO aS Rg 2 RLS OE, Bae 2B _— rg abedcces 
V riti al OOS . cb sd one 
Cor EEE tots nscrorcstntcroeernenesreh Das parnen..---.. 





70 | 


Per cent 
increase, 


Mar. Il, 
1921. 


Kronen. 


11. 0O 2,100 
6. 70 700 
12. 00 1, 204 
10. 00 1, 462 
; 9.92. : ] i 65 
1. 20 1,100 
1. 30 550 

1. 25 25 
7. 60 650 

), 20 1, 453 
8,10 R76 
8, 30 Qxg 
2, 50 $4 
2. 20 1,122 
1. 20 | 900 
1. 60 56 
1. 66 HO 

l 80 800 
2. 20 SLO 
2. 80 1,150 
2.26 | 922 

1. 80 | 600 
2. 40 900 
2. 40 | 756 

». 20 | 752 
34. 00 | 1, 590 
. 50 vl 150 

6. 00 1, 328 

. 24 1,100 
4.00 | 3, 333 
43. 20 5,170 
34. 00 | 4, 900 
180. 00 | 3,172 
120. 00 1,614 
270. 00 2,150 
240. 00 | 1, 900 
60. 00 >, 244 
10. 00 | 2, 253 
24. 00 | 2, 900 
2. 00 | 1,900 
7.00 | 2, 816 
7. 00 | 1,390 
20. 80 | 2,778 
520. 00 | 30 
. 60 1,400 

. 60 | 500 

. 20 400 

. 60 650 


From the preceding table it will be seen that the rise in prices of 
all commodities in Czechoslovakia as compared with prewar prices 
has been phenomenal. By far the greater part of this rise has taken 
place since the close of the war, and is principally due to the depre- 
ciation of the krone in all countries which formerly formed part of 
The Czecho-Slovak krone, the par 


the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


value of which is 20.3 cents, was worth only about 1} cents on 
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March 1, 1921, the date on which the prices quoted in the 
table were current in Prague, the capital of Czechoslovakia. 
report states that recently there has set in a general slight redu 
of prices. 

The increases in food prices vary between 258 per cent fo: 
flour (reduced price, i. e., the price paid workers) and 3,429 per 
for cottage cheese. Of the various groups of foodstuffs, th: 
legumes shows the greatest increase, namely, 2,122 per cent. | 
toes increased 1,950 per cent in price, meat 1,077 per cent, fats | 
pre cent, bread 495 per cent, and flour 368 per cent (for work: 
or other consumers 1,306 per cent). 

Other necessaries increased even more in price than foodst 
especially textiles and clothing. Cotton ticking, for instance 
creased in price 5,170 per cent, linen cloth 4,900 per cent, wo 
for men’s clothing 3,172 per cent, shirts 3,244 per cent. The 
creases m the cost of letter postage (500 per cent), writing p 
(400 per cent), and carfare (650 per cent) were moderate if comp: 
with the increases in the prices of other necessaries. Rent is 
only expenditure which underwent a negligible increase. A 
man’s apartment which before the war could be rented for 
crowns ($81.20 par) per year is now obtainable for 520 cro 
($105.56 par), i. e., at an increase of only 30 per cent. This is 
to the fact that durmg the war when the present Czecho-Slo 
Republic still formed a part of Austria-Hungary the raising of 1 
was prohibited by law. After the war, when Czechoslovakia 
tained its independence, its Government issued a law allowing 1 
to be raised only 30 per cent above the prewar renting rates. 

The report of the Central Federation of Czecho-Slovak Indust 
Employers contains also wage statistics, which are reproduced 
pages 127 to 130 of the present issue of the Montuiy Lasor Revi 


‘Cost of Living in Germany, June, 1921.’ 


is publishing monthly in the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt cost-of-liy 
statistics for 610 cities and towns of the country. These d 
are compiled by the National Statistical Office in cooperation wi 
the various State statistical offices and include every town wit! 


Sep February, 1920, the National Ministry of Labor in German: 


—— in excess of 10,000 mhabitants. 


he cost-of-living figures are based on the monthly expendit 
of a normal workman’s family ef two adult persons and three child: 
aged 12, 7, and 14 years, respectively, for food, fuel, lighting, a 
rent (2 rooms and kitchen). ‘The figures do not include expenditu: 
for clothing or miscellaneous expenditures, and therefore do not in: 
cate the minimum of existence, but serve purely as a measure 
comparison. 








In view of the large number of cities and towns included in tc 


statistics, it always took about 3 months to compile the data. 
order to make possible quicker publication, the National Statisti: 


Office has initiated a special “‘rush service’ for these cost-of-liviiz 
‘statistics, which covers only 47 representative cities. ‘This speci: ' 





1 Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. Berlin, July 15, 1921. 
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_ service makes it possible to publish cost-of-living statistics for a 
—_ civen month within 15 days after the expiration of that month. 
Clon ~ The changes in the cost of living during the period January to 
June, 1921, are shown in the following table: 



































r 
nt CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE PERSONS IN GERMANY, JANU- 
. : ARY TO JUNE, 1921. 
Oto. if {1 mark at par= 23.8 cents.] 
9 ; es SS etre Meade Te a." . ashen oe se 
| j } 
me] Index numbers. 
Cost of living— | (Average cost of living, 
Popula- } 1913-14 
City P--, aA 
; 1919. | Jan., Mar., | Apr., | May, | June, ly n., Mar., | Apr.,| May, | June, 
L | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1gZh. | 1921. | 1921. | Lez. | 1921. | 1921. | 192! 
> " | 
| Marks.| Marks.| Marks.) Marks.| Marks. 
A ks ta nah tae penne <a 1,902,509; 960) 913] 897 875 | 880 926 S81 266 844 R49 
Pramtice. s32s-26<.. 2. 985, 779 | 1,026 989} 964! 912! 905 923 890 | 867 820 814 
MuURiGied. dadeeee steve ine 630, 711 925 901 et. MB Adsccin 866 843} 829 B55 = 
| ef ailing | 629,326} 920 876 S80; S888! 897 922 878 | S882 890 | 899 
Becsietl, bo. .odack isis. 528,360 | 881] 825} 811] 792] 858} 895| 838] 824/ 805] 872 
7 , DOU cater bh atecdecesssce $39, 257 951 893 86) | $49 833 969 | 910! 877 BAS 849 
) 3 Frankfort on the Main. . 433,002 | 1,007 | 9501)1,008; 941 971 973 | 918 | 974 909 | 938 
LC, 352,675 936 | 897 941 | 851 892 90 949 | 996 901} 944 
ws Btutit s cames ere .----| 309,197} 890) 819 891; 870 892 | 853] 790) 859) 839 860 
Ee 303,775 | 1,034 934 906 948 951 11,033 | 933 | 905 | 947/ 950 
DOPIREEe sso occ ccasce 295,026 | 925 848 861) 889 874 902 | 827} 840 867 R52 
| k M gdeburg....... Saneese 285, 856 | 873 879 852 848 | 841 987 994 | 963 959 | 951 
Kénigsberg, Prussia. .... 260, 895 8/6 $52 789; 810; 813 877 853 | 790 811 | 814 
; 4 RS 229,576 | 895 823 4 980 908 835 | 854/......| 904 
4 ee a Ce 205,330 | 950 938 903 893 063 985 | 973 937 926 | 999 
7 , RU aes 6500 0c vecks 154,555 | 835 782 | 787; 810 870 | 922 S64 R69 895 96! 
ents a Aix-la-Chapelle.......... | 145, 748 | 1,151 976 | 937) 975 975 |1,160 | 983] 944 982 | 982 
Druieeiccss....-.- ccc | 139,539; 894 933 | 922 | 876 895 [1,115 11,164 |1,150 |1,093 | 1,117 
Karlsruhe........-.--..--| 136, 952 920 836 | 853 904 975 954 | 867] 885 938 | 1.015 
ae ] ; o> &y eee eee | 129,646; 980 920 929 886 | 940 |1,235 |1,159 {1,170 |1, 11 1 184 
—_ 4 vere SUTeET eee |} 113,071 961 874; 863 908 £91 {1,109 |1,008 | 996 |1,048 | 1,028 
n é Hagen, Westphalia. ..... 92,862 | 1,072 | 1,000 | 1,017 | 1,000 | 1,047 | 925 | 863] 878) 863 904 
; : Ludwigshafen on the | | 
EW, p SE 90,721 | 921 849 4 ee 918 | 949/| 875} 963 /.... 946 
Darmstadt .......... *," 82, 367 867 890 876 S47 S96 998 |1,025 }1,009 | 975 | 1,032 
Frankfort onthe Oder...| 65,055 | 874 863 855 790 823} 9381) 926 918} 848} 8&3 
a eR Ae 48,912 | 1,015 | 1,051 | 1,064 973 986 |1,116 |1, 156 }1,170 |1,070 | 1,084 
Halberstadt..............| 47,144 870 865 873 826 842 }1,003 997 11,006 | 952} 971 
a) SS eT + 45, 455 8638 832 792 833 | 856 $1,045 |1,002 | 953 |1,003 | 1,030 
fC See te 45, 422 976 972 _ gee eeeere © 8 UO ECR ee 
EE EEA. SE 44,012 | 830 827 823 835 | 796| 879) 876 872 | 884} 343 
dene dceccabee 41,246 | 828 773 748 752 846 968 | 905 874 879 | 89 
ANY ee Pe 39, 223 755 804; 796 768 824 | 862] 918; 909| 877} 941 
and Herford..........-....--. | 34,835} 1,007} 972' 916] 939) 830 |1,27) |1,226 |1,156 [1,185 | 1,047 
“> I | 94,342 992 853 905 892 905 (1,195 {1,027 |1,080 [1,074 | 1,090 
ata Giensim2 2.) .2..4..-...... | 33,402] 930} 888 887] 875) 905| 943] 900| 899/887] ‘917 
; Oldenburg.............-- | $2,540 879 848 842 886 | 842 [1,110 }1,070 |1, 063 }1,118 | 1,063 
itn Schweinfurt ............. | 27,74 788 773 793 827 929 | 95! 933 957 | 998 | 1,121 
h a Eberswalde...........-.. | 26,786 908 824 898 827 | 885 11,039} 943 |1,028 | 947 | 1,013 
a a Wald, Rhine Province...| 25,883 | 1,083} 49| 862] 827 |....... 1,302 |1,141 |1,037 | 994 |...... 
4. Saye te 4 878 861 785 790 | 849 [1,156 |1, 134 |1, 034 [1,040 | 1,118 
Straubing................| 22,481 755| 755| 818 37/ 811 | 841] 841/ 911| 932] 903 
ure Reichenbach, Silesia... . } 15,194 835 833 872 835 794 }1,062 }1,066 |1,109 [1,062 | 1,010 
ren Auerbach, Voigtland..... | 13,827 984 915 903 900 | 951 /1,051 978 | 965] 962 | 1,016 
—_ ee | 13,275 875 767 771 801 853 | 969] 849| 854 | 887 945 
7 j GOR APURSS codec dee ct ss okt | 12, 453 845 959 832 876 876 986 {1,118 | 970 11,022 | 1,022 
So Se | 10,581 857 855 835 842 915 {1,009 |1, 007 983 | 991 | 1,077 
res Blumenthal..............| 10,300] 928 899 969} 941 921 |1,212 |1,174 |1,265 |1,229 | 1,203 
a Allof Germany....|.......... Th Herts CNG CHORE RE | 924 | 901 | 804 | 880 | 89 
; 














he The cost of living index for all of Germany based on the average 
cost of living for the prewar years 1913-14, which in January, 1921, 
“al had reached its highest level with 924, fell gradually during the months 
ng February to May to 880. In June, 1921, however, it again rose 
al by 16 points to 896, according to the preceding table. In the indi- 
pone vidual communes covered by the statistics the movement of the 
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cost-of-living index varies greatly. In some of them the downway( 
movement of the index continued during the month, in others there 
was a considerable rise in the cost of living. Increases in the price 
of eggs, vegetables, potatoes, fish, milk, sugar, gas, and electricity are 
chiefly responsible for the rise in June of the general index. Bevf 
bacon, lard, butter, margarine, and table oil are the articles wh 
decreased in price. 

A noteworthy fact made evident by the preceding table is that | 
cost-of-living index of towns with a population under 50,000 is mu 
higher than that of large cities. 


——__—_.§ 090 


Retail Prices of Clothing in Great Britain, 1914 to 1921. 


HE following figures from the British Labor Gazette for Ju 
+i 1921 (p. 343), show the average per cent of increase in the 
retail prices of clothing of the kind ordinarily purchased by the 
working classes, at intervals of three months from March, 1915, to 
June, 1921, as compared with July, 1914: 





PER CENT OF INCREASE IN RETAIL PRICES OF CLOTHING IN GREAT BRITA 
QUARTERLY INTERVALS, MARCH, 1915, TO JUNE, 1921, AS COMPARED WITH 
1914. 


x 


IN 
JI 





Percentage increase as compared with July, 1914, a 
beginning of— 
















March. | June. September. | Decembx 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent 
Ee Se ee eee ee ee ee m 124 | 25 30 
Ree. Laces ol pie, el dail @ date ob a Reick o wu 45 55 65 
RS res sab elite d sah. - ob die < ode 90 | 100 120 
DS J ciiihls «ie din cttho ebb e hb delle tl oillitee < » > Gitar ebiee 170 | 210 240 
Ss S iitinn nn tie Sts Gis ob SENS odd ctlaie eas dhe «ode 260 266 260 
SG bicttns a Ub Sia od eSltite dh Sede sls MAilnc ob 4bdy coda 310 320-330 330 30K 











ee ee ee Fee ere 240 200 





For each of the six main groups into which the articles of clothing 
are classified the per cent of increase June 1, 1921, as compared wit! 
July, 1914, was as follows: 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN PRICE OF CLASSIFIED GROUPS OF CLOTHING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, JUNE 1, 1921, AS COMPARED WITH JULY, 1914. 








| > 7 j 
G | Percentage 
eer. increase. 

























| | 
(1) Men’s suits and overcoats. .....-.........-..e.c0ceeee0-- 170 
(2) Woolen material for women’s outer garments........... 250 | 
(3) Woolen underclothing and hosiery ...................... 240 | 
(4) Cotton material for women’s outer garments............ 290 
6; Cotton underclothing material and hosiery.............. 220 
ES a eres i ae © ee ee Te eee ee 160 








The method of calculating the above changes is by combining the 
percentage changes in the prices quoted by retailers from month to 
month and not that of averaging the prices quoted. As an indication 
of the general ranges of prices on which the percentages are based, th: 
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lowing table is given, showing the retail prices of specified articles 
clothing July, 1914, and June 1, 1921. 








TAIL PRICES_OF ARTICLES OF CLOTHING PURCHASED BY WORKING-CLASS 
FAMILIES IN GREAT BRITAIN JULY, 1914, AND JUNE 1, 1921. 





tions for materials are ‘‘per yard,’’ for footwear ‘‘per pair,’’ and for other articles ‘‘each. *] 




















— 
Retail prices of grades purchased by 
working-class families. 
Article. 
| July, 1914. June 1, 1921. 
n’s suits and overcoats: 
Read y- MAGEE oc b> olen s odib vay. dewssddeicesd CU eee se 60s.-80s. 
Oe EE ee ae Fe eee ee 50s.-80s. 
Bespoke Gees ss oso cs LO AAT Si SMD. Jods ovosbaece 70s.-110s. 
Jespoke overcoats...... eee ee te eee OS ee 70s.-110s. 
oolen material for women’s outer garments: 
(Cost ime cloth beeoedeccee in oddoc cb tse nbbtibltns be beeen Is. 60.-O8 .............| 48. 11d.—10s. lid. 
Tweed ; .ahkel Pee wh oath e Mol. EAS AAC We eed dh |} Ig.=28.................] 28. 1d.-€s, 11d. 
Seree. . «cca ae eee s while Ls helphce's bbw bebadbe cc ome CE 38 o 8 Sie os | 2s. 1ld.—6s. 11d. 
WelOc0. .i nee Rita a am taut: 50 oda ades Kvn atidnnilis SY * Se .| 4s. 11d.-8s. 11d. 
CqshineO@aes see oh oi U2 bo. db ani Sunde tepslsdewdeus £2 se ene | 3s. 11d.-6s. 11d. 
oolen underelothing and hosiery: 
Men's vests and pants......... siti att tiie Mean aaa 2s. 6d.-2s. lld.........] 7s. 114.-12s. 6d. 
ee .0Ullt‘(‘i(it‘(‘(CséS a a is. 6d.-2s. 6d. 
Women’s V@SUB................ Sa islard nok, Seaside dha. ee = ee oe | 3s. 11d.-5s. 11d. 
Women’s woolen stockings. ......................... Lo gS Sa | Is. 11d.—2s. 11d. 
ee. lS SER Sa a es oe acme See 84d.-1s. #d............ | Is. 11d.-3s. 6d. 
tton material for women’s outer garments: 
Print . ..c seins bene a 50 bs cap pees dee se ote cicsncdey Gee sctecccesc-sss) Mis. 04, 
ZepR IE Tad ta CON adn bine Cdn cccccbewsecseas 37d.-43d...............| 1s. 3d.-1s. 94d. 
ReROeih «x: te ern sa dnc cegweee See ceed 34d.—44d...............] 1s. 3d.-Is. 94d. 
DEE .. cca ns Abn a. sc0-¢ascnemuthoe speeds 43d.-64d...............| 1s. 3d.-2s. 
GalateGsccsusesiewns <--> o> Se ene ee 2 2 Spee ls. 3d.-2s. 
stton underelothing and hosiery: 
Ment 's Ges 06s an obicamnss vei odes ee ee ae a ee 
Women’s Cotton Stockings. . 2.2... 2. een c eee cece ees ee .| ls.-2s. 
Calico, white. ........ 7. a > 3 a ere ee a ae FS ee 83d.—Is. 64d. 
Longcloth................ iS £: SOROS: BEY .--| 40.—449d...............] 10$4.-1s. 644. 
Shirt Stes «athens > Desi dhabeeeegndes tye esoiers S50.-400. ..............}| 1s. 3.—Is. Od. 
|) Ey SRE a RR Ree a | Dae aS 104d.-1s. 64d. 
oots: 
yg) EN Se, SRE eo ae ee Ora ae Se. 18d.—Ss. iid ......-. 16s. 6d.-24s. 
og ES RS 2 Se A a 6s. 11d.-10s. 6d....... 16s. 6d.-25s. 
Wh OUI a ok o's ok sb caiee ovis cn ceahencoesos tee. 4s. 11d.-8s. 11d ........| 14s.-22s. 6d. 
Boys’ boots....... sia anal ded Satay ave bas nckwe bbe 3s. 11d.-5s. 11d .. ......| 8s. 11d.-16s. 
Givi’ WP aidees s casiwancanselcves eee 3s. 6d.-5s. LId.........| 8s. 11d.-Lis. 








High Cost of Living in Iceland. 


HE Danish Statistical Department in a statistical statement in 
Statistiske Efterretninger No. 14, June, 1921, publishes a table 
showing retail prices of food and a few other commodities in 

Reykjavik, Iceland, as compared with prices in Copenhagen. During 

he war Iceland’s Statistical Bureau prepared quarterly reports of 

etail prices of 60 to 70 articles, an average price being arrived at from 
etail prices secured from merchants in Reykjavik, and in the table 
ollowing are given the latest available figures. 

The table shows that from 1914 to 1921 the per cent of increase was 
preater for Reykjavik than for Copenhagen, and as far back as 1914 
prices as @ whole were higher in Reykjavik. This applied to neces- 
sities like bread, flour, potatoes, milk, soap, and coal. Prices were 
ower in Reykjavik for cheaper grades of meat, butter, rice, oaten 
grits, and fish. It is also stated that in a few instances comparisons 
ay be a little difficult because of a possible difference in quality, 
as, for example, under the item butter, where Iceland uses the home- 
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churned butter and exports the more expensive dairy butt. 
mark uses dairy butter both for home consumption and for 
It is better to compare mutton in Iceland with pork in Dem 
the amount of these articles consumed in the two countries « 
better than pork with pork. 

The two most marked examples of difference in price 
and sugar, for which Denmark still has price regulation. | 
javik the increase in price of rye bread in January, 1921, asc 
with July, 1914, was 274 per cent, wheat bread 313 per cent, 
rye bread 429 per cent; the corresponding increases in Copen|aoufmg20 
were 79, 283, and 158 per cent. The prices of loaf sugar, Be. 
loaf sugar, and brown sugar increased 568, 488, and 512 ; 








respect tively, in Reykjavik, as compared with 72, 86, and 97 conmmecr 
in Copenhagen. Most of the other articles increased: from 5\ ee pr 
per cent more in Reykjavik than in Copenhagen. . T' 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD tag OTHER COMMODITIES IN REYKJAVIK, 
















































AND COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, JULY, 1914, AND JANUARY, 1921 
1 6re at par=0.268 cent; 1 ee pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts; 1 hectoliter=2.8 bi QUE 
a a er enn - ST = — mS (ft 
| | 
Reykjavik. Copenha ul 
| 
Article. | Unit. agit 
July, | January, I 7S | July, | Januar 
1914. 1921, ? | 1914. 192! 
crease. | 
Ore. Ore | Ore. Ore. 
re RRO. as dakenoasd- 4 kilograms. . 67 | 249 | 274 61 | 110 
Wheat bread ..........-.. Kilogram . .... | 46 190 313 40 t] 
Sifted rye bread ........../..... Oe ae 28 | 148 429 | 24 | 1 62 
PR Oa A i... ch 31 160 $16 | %6 
SOT ON GOOUI iy cninc dyadic ws aJoee MBDoacs < bhi 29 120 EE ce 
NRE. ee ES PES) Saddam 3 194 526 | 50 21 
TR i oie a 8 Cette 2 er’ i 40 | 181 353 | 36 13 
EN ey gap ee pet 98) 42 | 140 | 233 | 2 43 10 i B 
Oaten grits, rolled. ......./..... are 32 125 291 | 39 a) B 
Potato flour....... diets Aastha kaa _ peg 36 83 | 408 | 33 I 4 B 
Ps, Wie no tkitaln da cleo ce _ ae - 35 | 146 | 317 hme x 
Peas, shelled..............|..-.- do..... 33 | 146 | 342 | 10 119 Ci 
UNNI 4 otis nes ads). t- ce Raptr 12 | 5A 350 | 7 26 Fi 
White cabbage... ......../..... oy Ree 16 72 3 ee 21 La 
Dried apricots............/..... ee 186 | 521 | 234 | 2158 45 e x 
i iccccrcskessnstacent ee 141 520 269 | 110 34 MM Mi 
ini id dh hie at alain abate alll DBadeavckos | ee 40) 
2A - aovlecdddncesecd 36 Ri 
NS oo, ccnk Be cehsials Peer 5s 3! 56: 3 74 d Sa 
Crushed loaf sugar........|..... dB kanpe 51 | 300 488 | 37 | 1 69 ‘ S 
Brown see. SR iia e..d3. 222 49 | 300 | 512 32 | 1 63 ji 
SS TS ee ee = | ee 236 57 






Margarine, vegeta. Worm ceneel: MEL | Mbhn MK wT, 3 
Tallow. . ei ie a aR 9 eee Oe Pee 


Peewee www cee ewan) BMUUL ee ee eee eee 
eee eee ee eee ee eee ee es eee Se ‘ Ev i . GE becwecceraesieccaeeracs 


Mutton, poner Ud Bde dds 6 MRS dadeebn Oh 7s } BD AG wdeoers Pen ee 
le oil a Cie as, apg + Twa 3 



































oe theres MTA eS “Red. 215 
Common ecodfish..........}..... Bi. bbsits | 13 63 See ge a es lime Mi 
Epes aoe ati RBs ys i dee A ass 12 58 383 37 | 24 “sf . 
Brown soap...-..........}....- Eth ee 43 241 460 41 196 oi in 
Petroleum... .......-...... SS ee 18 85 372 18 82 in 
wate ba NE AaB ctr | eR 1, 529 595 1, 242 
‘ Skimmed milk cheese. For whole cou! iu 






2 December, 1914. 5 Skimmed milk cheese. 
8 For whole eountry. 
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ter, Del Cost of Living in Mexico, 1910, and February to May, 1921. 


In nk ’ ECENT numbers of the monthly publication! of the Mexican 
: open Department of Labor contain data on the cost of living in the 

Federal District in February, March, April, and May, 1921, 
Te regi: compared with 1910. According to earlier issues of the same 


in Royi/yblication the index number of the cost of living (average price for 
910=—100) rose from 169.14 in January, 1918, to 197.79 in December, 
919, 223.66 in March, 1920, and reached the peak, 230.62, in August, 
920. Since that time a gradual decline is noted. In January of 













df , 
ish is vear the index number was 215.38 and in February it was 195.77, 
‘one ereatest decrease shown in any one month. Since then the 
per conmecrease has been much less, the figure for March being 195.23, for 
U to 1M wil. 193.72, and for May, 192.37. 
The table which is here reproduced gives the prices for the most 
iportant articles of consumption in February, March, April, and 
“AN «1921, and the average prices for the year 1910. It will be 


oted that coffee, bread, flour, and maize increased in price in May 
bs compared with April, while beans, peppers, beef, lard, sugar, and 
oal decreased. 


VERAGE PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF CONSUMPTION IN THE FEDERAL 
DISTRICT, 1910, AND FEBRUARY TO MAY, 1921. 
























[1 peso at par= 49.9 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts; 1 meter= 1.09 vard 
" | 192) 
7 Item Unit | 1910 
di \Pebruary.| March. April. 
| 
= een Seow See é 
| 
‘ ood: Pesos. | Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
4 Beans, small brown................-. Kilogram 6. 120 | 0. 255 0). 270 0. 260 0. 245 
" et RD oe, dis aitign 00 « Mi ob 0 « i al ate 0 ae 429 | 1. 200 1. 335 1. 350 1. 300 
4 ee Toe... aks. 6a Sub aod anil . .3% | . 335 . 410 | . 450 4TH 
Coffee, roasted and ground ..........)...-- =” - 600 . 850 . 860 | . 500 . 850 
b, ee OE en ee fs tks iy ae 00% .430 | 765 7 . 675 750 
— —-_ oe Peay mae Gy dn < ua .170 330 70 . 400 . 440 
SO See o's. 2. Sis Acne sceedacess eee . 600 1. 350 1. 420 1. 300 1. 160 
I, See, . ones LE be we 6 oui aa | ae ; . 090 155 | 160 170 | 175 
is eRe. dckacayitene--ostd o> igs | .150 325 | 5 | 70 | 270 
Peppers, Smaali green ...............- | Kilogram. ..| . 200 » 025 | 675 580 | 450 
Rice, first grage..................-.. tiie db « GPs ac <a . 150 . 420 | . 385 | 120 | . 415 
Salt, coarse........ nn ahi et «nti de sd Siena eae . 040 . 080 090 | 090 . 100 
nn ce ok tw wed hype ly te ok .170 . 450 . 470 . 480 | . 435 
ah 8S ee gee Ba dara ae .040 .075 . 095 | ORS | .075 
OE a res lee _ oa 020 045 045 | 045 040 
Ath ,eoarse@@gottom. .............-..--- ape 140 - 300 | 300 (x 300 
I a a a ai, an ae is acacia . 400 | 1. 250 1, 250 1. 250 1. 100 
IS ond ih .. hel .120 . 350 . 350 . 350 . 300 
SAMMI = 23.0.0 - stad ddibow cncced > Seer 5.000 | 9. 500 9, 500 9, 250 9, 250 
Uo dite oon cdibene dl Ee oe 440 . 650 750 750 750 
Ce a ed apg ABR >< 2.750 4. 500 | 4. 500 4. 500 4. 500 
ment (ONG FOOM)...........-.--------. | Month......) 5.000 11.620} 11.620 11. 620 11. 620 
EEE ape oar t’  _—a .120 . 235 . 235 . 235 . 235 
EG Lb, 5 «2 « adi ame chile Gro Kilogram. wal ~oad | - 670 . 900 . 750 . 875 
eS - 2 ae (hapa ee . 250 | 300 | . 300 . 300 . 300 
: oo ee oa - ~ 
ee a oe ee ee Kilogram -| 250 600 | 65 650 iZd 





The same publication also contains data on the cost of living for 
Mexican workmen in 1920. In January of that year the cost of living 
in 11 States and Territories was higher than in the Federal District; 
in 3 it was equal, and in 17 it was lower. Maize showed the smallest 


' Gaceta Mensual del Departamento del Trabajo de la Secretaria de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo. 
Mexico Marzo y Abril de 1921, and Mayo de 1921. 
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fluctuations in price. The price of meat rose rapidly from an a \oy; 
of 0.57 peso (28 pw re a per kilogram in January, 1920, io | jp 
pesos (54 cents, par) in June and July, after which it decreased {¢ () 7 
peso (38 cents, par) in December. It is stated that food costs 14) 
up 54.1 per cent of the workman’s total living costs, clothine 17 
per cent, and housing and fuel 21.25 per cent. 












Cost of Living in Spain in Apmil, 1921. 


HE May, 1921, bulletin of the Institute of Social Reforns: 
contains a table giving the current, maximum, and mininyy 
prices of articles of prime necessity in the provincial capitals of 

Spain in April, 1921. The information was furnished by the hea 
of the local boards of social reform and is for the class of goods \se 
by workmen. The table following gives the data for 10 of the |arces 
cities: 









CURRENT, MAXIMUM, AND MINIMUM PRICES OF ARTICLES OF PRIME N! 
IN 10 PROVINCIAL CAPITALS OF SPAIN IN APRIL, 1921. 


[l peseta at par= 19.3 cents; 1 kilogram= 2.2 pounds; 1 liter= 1.06 quarts.| 




































































r P San- . 
ee , Ali- | Cor- | Co- | Gra-| Mad-} Mé- | 7°" Se- Iie 
Article. Price.|-ante.| dova. rufia.|nada.| rid. laga. rae ville. 
Pes. | Pes.| Pes. | Pes. | Pes.| Pes. | Pes. | Pes. 
Beans, kidney.............-. kilo..| Cur .j...... 1.10; 0.50} 0.70) 0.80) 0.90) 160 1.30 
{ .-55 2S Go aee i a aa 1. 30 
| Seen... 0 > a ' Se Bee eT ee 
EE ney | er ae agen do....| Cur.| 3.60 3.40) 3.50) 5.50) 4.50) 5.70) 2.40) 4.00 f 
| Max.) 5.60) 3.40) 4.50)...... ca oe 5.00) | 
| Min.| 3.20 3.20] 2.00)....”- 2.60| 3.75\......| 4.00 
ia i bidiae takes dain do....| Cur.| .70 .75| .70| .70| .66, .80| .80) .90 
Max.| . . a, ee ahs - pee 1. 00 
| Min.| 65, .75) .70)...... be weweg 75}......| .90 
Ea ee Cur.} 1 1.20| 1.40) Loo 1. 20) 90} 2.00, 1.00) 2 fy 
, Max.) 2.00; 1.20) 1.60)...... 2.00, 1.50)...... | 12 2 2. 0 
| Min.| 1.60; .80) 1.20).._... 1.00) .80/...... |. 80 
RE te os Lgl do....| Cur.} 2,20) 2.20} 2 2.25} 1.60) 1.80} 2.00; 3.00 i 
' | Max.| 3.50, 2.30) 2.40)...... 3.00; 2.50) 2.50) 3.50) 2 
| Min.| 2.00) 2.15) 1.20)......}...... | 1,60}...... | 2. 50 
i ok abtanes<deampe od do..../ Cur.| 800 7.75} 6.00) 8 00)...... | 6.50) 6.00) 6.00) | 
| Max.) 9.00; 8.00) 9. 00)......J...... ee | ae | & 00 
| Min.| 7.00; 7.50} 6.00)......J...... | 6. 00)...... | 5.00) | 
eh | doz..| Cur.| 2.25) 2.40) 1.90) 2.50) 1.80! 2.50) 2.00! 2.75 
Max.|...... 2.75} 2. 00)...... 3.00) 2.75) 2.50) 3.00) 2 
| Min.|...... , Re BO des ccns | -2.00)...... 2.75} 2 2 
Rens accep eum oss kilo..| Cur.| 2.00 1.75) 3.00) 2.50) 1.90! 1. 40) 80} 2.00 
| Max.) 4.00) 1.75) 3.601...... 2.25} 1. 80}...... 3. 00) 
Min.} 1.00; 1.75} 2.00)......}...... | 1.25)......] 2.00 
SE tiie tees <ocsinn cael 100 kilos. .; Cur .| 70. 00) 75. 00)...... 80. 00} 72. 00) 85. 00} 76. 00/100. 00) 9 70. 0 
| Max.} 80.00, 80. 00)......)......}......| 88 00} 78, 00,120. 00/100 72. 00 
| Min.| 60.00) 75. 00)...... Lee ae | 85. OO}...... 100. 00) 90 
ad din Uiaens «0 eaaiee ant liter..; Cur.j .80| .65 .30} .80) .70| .80; .40; .80) 
| Max.) 100 ._ a «Re - 80) 1.00 . 50 - 80}... a 
| Min.}...... 2. |e ore OR ccdage . 80). . +e 
Phen in eins 20 ob pppoe esis kilo..| Cur.| 3.20 2. 80)...... 3.75, 2.80) 3.75) 3.00) 3.00) 4. 1, 40 
| Max.) 4.40) 3.00)......}...... 3.50} 4.00)...... 4.00) 4. 70 
| Min.| 3.00; 1.60)......}......]......] % 3. 75)...... | 3.00) 2. oa 
ee epee cae liter..| Cur.| 1.80 1.80) 260) 1.80) 1.50! 1.70, i.80| 1.75 2.2) 1.9 
& 2 ae 1,80) 3. 40)...... 2.40} 2.00} 2.00) 1.90) 2. \ 
| Min.}...... 1,80} 1.90)...... MAG, Fo He | 1.75) 2. 
FN a a cin Cinesdpndeocts kiio..| Cur.; .35 .25 .15 .40| .20) .25) .15) .25) =. 
| Max.) .45) .30)  .15/...... 55}. 30)-..... | +30) 
Mm.| .. 30, 25). 15)... oli .25)....- | +25] 
Se So nauk cise cdc herteeet do....| Cur.| .70) .70} .80} .80} .70} .70} 1.00) 1.00). N 
| Max.) 1.00 .80} 1.00)...... 1, 40). 85}...... | 1.20) «70 1.00 
Min. - 50 . 65 “> ea RR PRs > oe 9 
| Pe eee Be eos Ae do....| Cur.| 1,60) 1.70) 1.50) 1.70) 1.45) 1.60) 150) 1L 65) I . 
| Max.|...... | 1.85) 1.60)...... 2.50} 1. 85 1.60 1.90) | 
| Min.| 1.50; 1,65) 1.40)......}...... Sincere | 1.65) 1 














1 Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, Madrid, Mayo de 1921. 
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URRENT, MAXIMUM, AND MINIMUM PRICES OF ARTICLES OF PRIME NECESSITY 
CURK®* "In 10 PROVINCIAL CAPITALS OF SPAIN IN APRIL, 1921—Concluded. 


6 eae] | } . ala Pus Geogr 
Ali. | Cor-| Co- | Gra- |Mad-| Mi- | san-! ge \ | Sara- 


‘a- 

ante, dove, rufia.| nada.| rid. | laga. | — | ville. | _ gossa. 
| re | 

| | } 


ia. 
| | 
Pes. | Pes. | Pes.| Pes.| Pes. 
-40| .60 OH .f fi . 50 5 
50} =. 60 . 80) aus . 80 
° 30) . 60 - OU) . 45 
3. 00 . 7d) .00; 2.75) 3.25 
3.00) 3 3. 45 
3. 00 


Article. 











.. .|250. 00): 
150. 00) 150. 
PetroleuM... ls eeseeceseeeces liter..; Cur. .00; 1,80) LL: 
| 1, 85) 
1. 75) 


1 
Min. 1.3 
Goan ..--<2sparebebncee-edee kilo. .| Cur. .80' 1.201 1.: 
Soa} 1.5 
1. 





1. 30) 
. 60} 1.00) 








Cost of Living in Zurich, Switzerland. 


under date of June 27, 1921, contains the following table 

relative to necessary monthly expenditures of laborers’ and 
other employees’ families for the most important items of house- 
hold expense in May, 1921. The data were published by the statis- 
tical oflice of the city of Zurich in Tagblatt der Stadt Zurich, June 
23, 1921. 


‘ RECENT report from the consul general at Zurich, Switzerland, 


Laborer’s family of father, mother, and three children of 3, 7, and 10 years of age. 


Francs.! 

i rs oe, So a me aes = o Si BAiebine b cae - seas baide sms 41. 42 
Edible fats and oils 6. 83 
RE eS SS ee ee ee ae eS eee eee 4.55 
Fruit and vegetables, including potatoes. ......................----------- 38. 23 
Meat and sausage 33. 80 
Milk and milk products 59. 91 
Sweets, Coffee, tem, cocoa, and chocolate.....................--------------- 19. 56 
Other articles of food . 09 
39 

. 36 


- 40 


Laborer’s family of father, mother, and two children of 3 and 7 years of age. 


Francs. 

5. 04 

5. 78 

3. 85 

2. 35 

28. 60 

Milk and milk products 50. © 
Sweets, coffee, tea, cocoa, and chocolate 3. SD 
Other articles of food A. 


178. 86 


25. 69 


1 One franc at par=19.3 cents. 
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Employee's family of father, mother, and three children of 3, 7, and 10 year 


Bread and other cereals 
Edible fats and oils 


ee ee 
Sweets, coffee, tea, cocoa, and chocolate 
Other articles of food 













Employee's family of father, mother, and two children of 8 






RL RT RE EN AT RS a TE : 
EE EE TY Oe RAPE | 
ic cen «dng nang AE OEES Se CEU T Gt Ahh Uwe be PEL PEA oll w, ceccee 
Fruit and vegetables, including potatoes. ....................-........ 
PUI Ed. 18. LG aOThSt. Lhe dice» iw) wiccd-ddcwied- ded oL en. 
ncn keke. EEE Eo « Ein arwonls- Ivy achat -waden< 
Sweets, coffee, tea, cocoa, and chocolate 
Other articles of food 


Total food 
ORE SON ORRORTIRIRL . 6h). b iia 5s ods do dew dls dos dy dn sede She cos. 
















Total 





In the same issue of the Tagblatt the municipal information | 
for advertising available dwellings published a list of flats offe 
once for July 1, as follows: 
Cost of flat (with kitchen) per annum. 


[One franc at par=19.3 cents.] 





REN 0SHSSS Coteus svHeebeose Heoww dat HOU. Wis Hi 900 f 
I ns stewsininertitrinmaltieMiihs Sobive dis ch< called s webs’. bats 770 to 3,000 
SI) oS ic 500 o h Eee es oc > Ge be saleithe< + ok «i omits 1,500 to 3,000 | 
ins 6:5 diss on. 6o niet iD donene - So vts Suihn o> h-snhe 2,250 to 8, 000 | 
ta wis oninn.s wed « vc Bean da hibe ds ado cecds vote ccecis 2,800 to 7,000 | 


Benne be tes 00866 oe 0o40eeue 3; 600 to 12, 800 | 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing 
Industry in 1921.' 


hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 
the results of which were published in Bulletin 252. The data 
were taken for varying dates in the first half of 1917 and thus repre- 
sent the period at the entrance of the United States into the World 

War. 

The present study was made in April, 1921, and was limited to 34 
representative establishments, all of which were included in the 1917 
report. The data used in the compilation of both reports were ob- 
tained from the pay rolls of the letabiibenspie and by inquiries made 
by agents of the bureau who visited the establishments. 

‘Numerous changes took place in wages and hours between the 
dates of the two investigations, and for the purpose of comparison 
the 1917 figures are here reproduced in part. The reproduced data 
for 1917 are for 66 of the 83 establishments taken in 1917. The 1917 
data excluded from this article are for all nonproductive or miscella- 
neous employees except laborers, repairers, and repairers’ helpers, 
for 2 plants m Colorado, for 8 on the Pacific Coast, 2 of which were 
not included in the totals in the 1917 report, and for 7 other plants 
that were not included in the totals in the 1917 report; thus bringing 
together in this article only properly epee data. No data 
are presented in this article for Colorado or for any State on the 
Pacific coast. 

The report shows the peak reached in the wage rate in 1920 and 
the rate iallowing such reductions as occurred in the winter of 1920 
and spring of 1921. In two of the 34 establishments no reduction 
had been made up to May 1. In addition to getting a statement of 
wage rates and regular working hours, the actual time worked and 
earnings of individual employees were taken from a pay roll in 
April, 1921, and averages based on such actual hours and earnings 
are here given. The sample pay rolls taken covered one week in 
33 establishments and two weeks in | establishment. 

The slaughtering and meat-packing industry is the largest industry 
engaged in the production of food products, and is also one of the 
largest and most important industries in the United States. It has 
become an actual necessity, not only to the people in the large cities 
and industrial centers, but also to those in andl cities and villages. 
To a very great extent the people of the whole country are dependent 
upon the large meat-packing establishments for cattle, hog, sheep, 
and calf products. 


[* 1917 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a study of wages and 








' This article is an abridgement of Bulletin No. 294 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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In the year 1917 the employees in the 34 establishments embra coq 
in this investigation constituted approximately 70 per cent all 
employees in the 83 establishments covered that year. The 83 estah. 
lishments, according to figures of the Bureau of Animal Industry 


i), 


Department of Agriculture, slaughtered approximately 50 per cen} 
of all cattle, hogs, sheep, and calves that were slaughtered i), the 
United States in 1917. In 1917 the 34 establishments slaughi{ereq 
about 35 per cent of all animals. As many animals are slaughiered 
in rurai districts, towns, and villages by butchers who have no ep. 
ployees, it is safe to assume that the 34 establishments of this report 
represent more than 35 per cent of the wage earners in the indusiry, 

‘he establishments covered in this report are located in or neay 


Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Fort Worth, Indian. 
apolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York City, Omaha, Ottumwa 
(lowa), Philadelphia, St. Joseph, St. Louis, East St. Louis, and 


South St. Paul. They include every large and important meat. 
as center in the United States, and are for representative estab. 
ishments of Armour & Co., Cuhady Packing Co., Morris & (o., 


Swift & Co., Wilson & Co., and 10 other companies. 


The bureau here expresses its appreciation of the cooperation and 
courtesy extended by all these companies. 

Inspection of animals, carcasses, meats, etc., is made by employees 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States Department 


of Agriculture, in all establishments for which data are shown in this 
report. This inspection is made to protect the public from diseased, 
unclean, or eawhélcoosie meat, and meat food products. A full 
description of inspection appears in Bulletin 252, page 64. 

The work in this industry begins with live cattle, hogs, sheep and 
lambs, calves, and goats and kids, and ends only when every process 
necessary to convert the animals into the various meat products and 
by-products have been completed. The work varies so much that it 
is necessary that hours, wages, and earnings be shown separately for 
occupations in the following 13 departments: Cattle-killing, hog-kill- 
ing, sheep and calf-killing, offal, hide, casing, cutting or fresh-|cef, 
cutting or fresh-pork, aed and oleo oil, sausage, cured-meat, canning, 
and maintenance and repair. 

The above departments, except maintenance and repair, and the 
occupations in ™ fa are described and defined in Bulletin 252, pages 
1075 to 1114. Employees in the maintenance and repair department 
are, as a rule, skilled, such as blacksmiths, boiler makers, carpentcrs, 
coopers, machinists, pipe fitters, etc., and are necessary to the repalr 
and upkeep of the buildings and equipment of the establishments. 
In Bulletin No. 252 they are shown ade nonproductive or misc¢!la- 
neous employees as laborers, repairers, and repairers’ helpers. 

Employees in the box factories, the brush, cooper, tin, and ot ier 
shops in which the production is entirely new, and not repair wo's, 
and employees in butterine, mincemeat, produce, extract, s0:), 
curled hair, wool, or bone departments are not included in the data 
shown in this report. 

The following table shows the number of males and females in eh 
department in 1917 and 1921 in the establishments for which wige 
data are given in this report. It should be observed that the tale 
includes 66 establishments in 1917 and 34 in 1921. 
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LE 1.—-NUMBER OF MALES AND FEMALES, BY DEPARTMENTS, 1917 AND 1921. 





Number of employees in— 


Department. 1917 (66 establishments). 1921 (34 establishments). 


Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. Total. 





( attle-killing 3, 292 16 3, 308 2, 077 
Hog-killing : 4, 098 2: 4, 122 | 1, 756 
sheep aud calf killing 1, 063 | 1, 069 954 
Offal.....-cccwercrecccecccecccncescccccces 3, 637 | ¢ 3, 947 | 2, 034 
Wide. .. ccssecceddbeseecccccecccccvesences 1, 218 1, 218 814 

: 3, O81 35: 3, 433 , 792 


ean’ . . coc eens SNe es bb ec cs Seose octhc sea 


Ca 
Cutting or fresh-beef 6, 294 | 6, 343 2, 955 
Cutting or en 4, 461 , 066 5, 527 2’ 810 
Lard and oleo oi 1, 727 : 1, 817 , 561 
GaNSAGE.. -sccccccescescceccocccccccopesses 2, 771 777 4, 5A! 1, 839 
Cured-meat 6, 941 | 286 2: 4, 516 
CANNING . . s eccccccccesecece a PER EER a” 3, 130 2, 536 5, 666 406 


Maintenance and repair 


9 ont 
25, 969 





(fo er SS a ae | §3, 100 s, 51: 59, 612 


| 


Table 1 shows that females are employed in all except the hide and 
maintenance and repair departments. Females now do a variety o* 
work that was formerly done by males. One woman is shown in 
Table 6, cured meat department, as a ‘‘trucker.”’ ‘Truckers in this de- 
partment load and unload hand trucks and shove the trucks into and 
about the department. The work of truckers is heavy and requires 
strength and endurance. A full description of the work of females in 
the industry appears in Bulletin 252, page 63. 

In 1917 establishments were operated with full forces of employees, 
while in 1921, owing to the general depression of the industry, they 
were operated with much less than the regular or normal forces of 
employees. Unemployment affected the employees in the canning 
department in 1921 more than in any other, because of lack of orders 
for canned meats. 

Table 2 shows a percentage distribution of employees according to 
rates of wages per hour. Segregation is made a sex, department, 
and year, but not by occupation. 
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In Table 3 is shown the number of starts that were made in op, 
week. Starts as shown here means the number of days on which 
an employee worked. If an employee reports for duty and work. 
any part of the day he is counted as having made a start. ; 


TaBLE 3.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES CLASSIFIED BY STARTS (DAYS ON WHIci pp 
PLOYED) MADE IN ONE WEEK IN APRIL, 1921,BY SEX AND DEPARTMENT — 


[This table includes data for 33 establishments in which employees are paid weekly .| 















Aver-| Number of employees whose start 


Num- Num-| age | made in one week were- 
; ber of berof num- a 
Sex and department. estab-| em- | ber of) | 


lish- | ploy- | starts 
ments. ees. |inone 
| week. | 


_ 
to 
w 
oe 
on 














SON TE A | 29] 2,050) 5.4] 27] 46] 55/ 198| 431 
a OE, 28 | 1,650 5.6 20 34 69 28 165 
Sheep and calf killing.............. 19 952 5.6 5 24 16 33 192 
a Sete sn oo oles colin Gin dual | $82] 1,978) 56 17; 34] 41 93 274 
chi ROs3s pier scovececcets 32 808 5.4 11 37 19 40 144 
EG i AE. ib eh oswebeens 31 1,754 5.6 14 31 29 SS 253 
Cutting or fresh-beef................ 30 | 2,867 5.7 37 29 40 67 175 3 
Cutting or fresh-pork............... 30 | 2,708 5.7 39 61| 61 49 226 
EE NE GENIUS o0.db cose ccccvcten 32 1,522 5.7 14 17; 22 30 137 | 1 | 
No ua SASS Ene dod cdscsessuecs 31 1, 803 5.8 20 30 23 34 91 1 , 
IR Ss Borah et oo ing 32 | 4,294 5.7 68 74 71 101 262 { 
IES Sao ct teh enceevéccocsenocs 17 | 406 5.9 2 3 | 3 2 25 
Maintenance and repair............ 33 | 5,321 5.8 50 37| 69 100 495 | 4 r 








A fs ES ORB oe | 28,113 
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SESE ERSTE Ee 5 21 5. 4 ee I 6 
ET ER i eae 7 18 4 Pee falls SRN Re l 
Sheep and calf killing. ............. 2 5 ES GE Da es a ee 
Offal. she dweecuge bev er tdeetsresene 22 | 241 5.5 2 7 9 6 35 
huss oot an decbadtvectesshs 19 344 5.7 | 2 3 10 12 40 
Cutting or fresh-beef................ 2 5 OE RR ee RB ee) = 
Cutting or fresh-pork. .............. 22 644 5.6; 10 9; 14 31 5 
Lard and oleo oil..... YabwibeodSe wok 18 | 107 ‘go er 2 5 21 
on al nab cbcoeecker abe 30; 1,087) 5.7) Bi 165 15 26 107 
SS SEF REGRET E: | 25; 205] 56] S| 4| 4{/ 3 23 
eo nde ds <stReoccdcccrcbacee 17 566 _S | pen 10; tj; 22 105 
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31, 306 505 | 583 | 969 | 3,263 | 25 
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Table 4 shows for each establishment for 1921 the basic or regular 
hours of operation per day and per week, the guaranteed hours of 
pay per week, the proportionate increase in wages per hour for over- 
time, the increase for work on Sundays or holidays, and the date and 
amount of the reduction of wages. 

Basie or regular hours.—Each establishment has stated or [ixed 
hours of operation; that is, a time for employees to begin work 10 
the morning and stop work in the afternoon, with a fixed period of 
time off duty at noon for lunch or dinner. The time from beginning 
in the morning to stopping in the afternoon, exclusive of the time off 
at noon, is the basic or regular hours. 

Guaranteed hours of pay per week.—All establishments except seven 
peneeste or assure certain, or all, of their emperor that payien' will 

e made for a specified or stated number of hours per week. This! 
called guaranteed hours of pay, and will be paid for at base or regular 
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rate whenever the hours of operation in any one week are less than 
the guaranteed hours. In order to be entitled to pay for the guaranty, 
it is necessary for employees to be on duty each day of the week so 
much of the basic or regular hours as the establishment may be in 
operation. / 

Overtime.—Any time worked in excess of basic or regular hours on 
week days is overtime, and is paid for at one and one-half times base 
or regular rate by all the establishments except seven. Tov illustrate, 
an employee whose base or regular rate is 50 cents per hour is paid 
75 cents per hour for overtime. 

Work on Sundays or holidays.—Work on Sundays is limited to a 
very small percentage of the employees of an establishment, and 
usually only to a few in the maintenance and repair department. 
Work on holidays is not frequent. This work is paid for at double 
the base or regular rate by all establishments except seven. 

Date of reduction of wages.—The peak of wages was reached in 1920. 
A reduction was made by 1 establishment in the latter part of 1920, 
by 25 in March, and by 5 in April, 1921. Up to May 1, 1921, no 
reduction had been made by 2 establishments. One establishment, 
instead of reducing rates, increased basic or regular hours and reduced 
pay for overtime and for work on Sundays or holidays. 

Amount of reduction.—All except seven establishments reduced 
hourly rates 8 cents and piece rates 124 per cent, but made no reduc- 
tion in weekly rates. Not to exceed 10 per cent of all the employees 
are paid piece rates, and not to exceed 5 per cent are paid weekly 
rates. 

Taste 4.—BASIC OR REGULAR HOURS, GUARANTEED HOURS OF PAY, PAY FOR 
OVERTIME AND FOR WORK ON SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS, AND DATE AND 
AMOUNT OF REDUCTION OF WAGES, BY DISTRICTS AND ESTABLISHMENTS, 

[District 1: Chicago. District 2: Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, St. Louis, and East St. Louis. District 3: 
Milwaukee, Ottumwa, Iowa, and South St. Paul. District 4: Fort Worth and Oklahoma City. Dis- 
trict 5: Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Indianapolis. District 6: Boston, New York City, and 
Philadelphia.) 


| 

Reduction of wages 
of employees who 
are paid— 


Basic or regular hours. | by 4 aa 
| Guar- 
_| anteed 
| ee ‘ 
| of pa Sun- 
| Per or days | Hour- 
week.! and | ly 


ae ie Date of 
reduction of 
wages. 


District and estab- 


lishment. Tues-| cot 


Carter xa 4 
én. oe baad rates. 


Piece |“ sone 
rates."| rates.2 











| 
| 
District 1. Reqular rate 
| multiplied | . Per ct. 
Establishment No. 40 — | Mar. 14,1921 24 | None. 
40) Ry Ls de seal &¢ : None. 
| 3 So * ee} eee sidan Re None. 
SS <a, Sa | ae &¢ | None. 
40 hiewte boc ihe S¢ -ioo— 
440 he “ee se 124 | None. 
7| 58 8 | 40 | pogand weseeeet 86! 1231 None. 


' This column applies to all employees except those who are paid weekly rates and luggers in cutting or 
fresh-beef department. Those paid weekly rates, except in establishments 1 and 2, district 6, receive full 
weekly rates even though they work more or less than basic or regular hours per week. Employees of 
establishments 1 and 2, district 6, receive full weekly rates for basic or regular hours per week or less, and 
rate and one-half for any time over 8 hours per day, or 48 per week. Luggers in establishments in which 
there is a guaranty are entitled to 44 or 40 hours of pay per week. Those entitled to 44 hours’ pay represent 
more than 50 per cent of employees in the occu pation. 

? Paid to not to exceed 10 percent oftheemployees. The percent varies in different establishments 
from 1 or less to 10 to 15. 

* Paid to not to exceed 5 per cent ofthe mare. The per cent varies in different establishments from 
1 or less to 50 in establishment 1 and 80 in establishment 2. district 6. 

* Toemployees in cattle-killing, hog-killing, offal, and cutting orfresh-pork departments. No guaranty 
to pn pe in other departments. 

* In all departments except cattle-killing and casing. Cattle-killing, 5; casing, 6. 

* In all departments except cattle-killing and casing. Cattle-killing, 45; casing, 46. 
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TaBLe 4.—BASIC OR REGULAR HOURS, GUARANTEED HOURS OF 
OVERTIME AND FOR WORK ON SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS, A} 
AMOUNT OF REDUCTION OF WAGES, BY DISTRICTS AND ESTA 
1921—Concluded. 





wha | Reduct 
| ; Reduction of 
W ages per of em 7 
a ploye: 
| co hour for | are paid 
lanteed 
———— Date of eis woe 
hours | e reduction of | 
of pay } Sun- ages 
Sat-| por | POF |over| days} “88% | Hour- 
ur- lweek week.a time. ane | rate 
day. | “| *| holi- | rates, | 
days. 


Basic or regular hours. 


District and estab- 
lishment. 
Piece 
rates. 


| 
; 











et |\Regular rate 
District 2. _ multiplied 


Establishment No. 


. 14, 1921 
Sy ia 


term DP tS 





SSssesssss 


Apr. 11,1921 | 
Apr. 9,1921 | 
BES eh 





PWOeOnmDPanmwman 
WWNWNWNWMNh wt 


1 -  .  . 
Ro RD or ter tort 


SESRRELERS 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


Be Be Re <2” Be Be aBe Be = 3B 2) 
DODO HO Wm Onwm@ 


District 3. 
Establishment No. 1 8 . 14,1921 | 
2 : era 


4 


2 
> 


FES 


District 4. 
Establishment No. 





is Ske oE° sae 9) 


District 5. 


Establishment No. 11 44 Nov. 20, 1920 12/13 10% 34 10% 
48 None | Mar. 17,1921 | ('*) (14) 
16 524} None; ™ Mar.1,1921 | (19) (29) 
60 | None | Apr. 4,1921| 10%} 10% 
District 6. | 


Establishment No. 1 |} 48) 40 / 213 Noreduction | None! None 
2 $8} 28 | 348] None! * 1 | lo.......] None} None 

3 8/ 8] 449 | (25) | ar. 14,1921 | (2) | (2) 

4 | 

5 














48 

8} 48| %40| (3) | i | * ge] 123 

28 | ™ 60 | None; 1) ; 921 | 10% | 10% 
| ' ! J 











a See note 1, p. 81 
7 In ali departments except cattle-killing, offal, sheep-killing, and casing. Cattle-killing and offal, no: 
me and casing, 5. 
8 In all departments except cattle-killing, offal, sheep-killing, and casing. Cattle-killing and offal 
a and mage 45. 
* To all employees who are paid hourly rates. No guaranty to those who are paid piece rates. 
10 In cattle-killing, offal, hide, and cutting or fresh beef departments; 10 in hog-killing and vutting 
bined, casing, lard and oleo oil, sausage, cured meat, and maintenance and repair. 
il In cattle-killing, offal, hide, and cutting or fresh beef departments; 60 in hog-killing and cutting « 
bined, casing, lard and oleo oil, sausa, e, cured-meat, and maiatenance and repair. 
12 In casing, lard and oleo oil, hog-killing and cutting combined, cured-meat, and maintenance and re} 
departments. December 13 in eattle-killing, offal, , and cutting or fresh-beei departments. 
13 In addition to this reduction individual rates have been reduced from time totime, the reduction | 
based on the value of the work of the individual to the establishment. 
14 The reductions in this establishment were individual and were from 1 to 124 cents per hour, based 
the value of the work of the individual to the establishment. 
45 Increased from 8, Mar. 1, 1921. 
46 Increased from 45, Mar. 1, 1921. 
17 Reduced from one and one half base or regular rate, Mar. 1, 1921. 
18 Reduced from double base or me eg i, 1921. 
1® Noreduction except in pay for overtime; that is, for work in excess of basic or regular hours per day on 
week days, or for work on — or —— See notes 15, 16, 17, and 18. 
2 Toemployees in hide and and oleo oil departments, and to a very small per cent of the employees in 
the cured-meat department. No guaranty to other employees. ; 
“ Toall employees, including those who are paid weekly rates. ny oe in othernestablishments wl 
are sae weekly rates are not paid for time in excess of basic or regular hours per day or week. See note |. 
2 In all departments except sheep-killing. Sheep-killing, 9. 
23 In all departments except sheep-killing. Sheep-killing, 54. 
(Footnotes continued on p. 83). 
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Table 5 shows the average rate of wages per hour for males and 
females in each department for three periods: (1) First half of 1917, 
or the period before the entrance into the World War by the United 
States. (2) Fall of 1920, or period which represents the peak in the 
wage rate in the industry. (3) April, 1921, or the period after the 
wage rate had been reduced in 32 of the 34 establishments. 


qaste 5.—AVERAGE RATE OF WAGES PER HOUR, BY SEX AND DEPARTMENT, 1917, 
1920, AND 1921. 


Average rate of wages | Average rate of wages 
per hour. per hour. 


Sex and department. Sex and department. 


First | f 
Fall of| April, 
half of | 1921. 


1917. | 





First 
half of 
1917. | 


Fall of | April, 
1920. 1921. 





Females. 





Cattle-killing . 313 | $0.622 | $0. 550 || Cattle-killing............. L i $0. 401 $0. 340 
Hog-killing . 27$ . 568 . 493 || Hog-killing oan . 416 . 336 
Sheep and calf killing....| . | 637 . || Sheep and calf killing... -. i . 448 . 368 
1 ey ES eee ee | od | - 560 - 485 Offal | 17: . 435 . 365 
Hide ’ rs | . 835 | . 465 || Casing -172| .441 . 366 
Casing ° |. «oo .499 || Cutting or fresh-beef..... -162 | .364 . 308 
Cutting or fresh-beef.....) .: . 556 ¥ || Cutting or fresh-pork “a . 459 . 402 
Cutting or fresh-pork . | 580 | .513 || Lard and oleo oil . 16 . 381 . 312 
Lard and oleo oi . . 530 | Sausage . 431 . 361 
Ces nkckws cosine ‘ | 549 | || Cured-meat F ; . 320 
Cured-meat ; : . 540 | ° || Canning . -171 . . 345 
| 
| 








Canning : ‘ | 836 
Maintenance and repair. . of . 642 





. 362 
580). | .22| .565|  .491 








Table 6 shows for 1917, for each occupation, the number of estab- 
lishments and employees, average rate of wages and earnings per 
hour, and average hours actually worked and earnings actually 
received in one pay-roll period; also for 1921 the number of estab- 
lishments and A seen average rate of wages per hour before and 
after the reduction, average earnings per hour after the reduction, 
average number of days on which employees worked in one week, 
average basic or regular hours of operation per week, average hours 
actually worked and earnings actually received in one week, and 
average full-time earnings per week before and after the reduction 
of wages, based on average rate of wages per hour, and average 
basic or regular hours of operation per week. 





: * For all weeks except those in which holidays occur; 334 for weeks with holidays, a reduction from 40, 
Mar. 14, 1921. 

2% One and one-halftimes base or regular rate after 10 hours in any one day, or 54 per week. This rate 
was ~ after 8 hours in any one day, or 48 per week, prior to Mar. 14, 1921. 

*6 In addition to this reduction, pay for overtime was changed from one and one-half times basic rate 
after 8 hours per day, or 48 per week, to one and one-half times basic rate after 10 hours per day, or 54 per 
week. See note 25. 

7 In hog-killing and cutting combined, offal, casing, lard and oleo oil, and cured-meat departments; 
10} for males and 84 for females in sausage department. In maintenance and repair department § for 
machinists, electrical workers, and pipe fitters, 9 for carpenters, and 8} for coopers. 

* In hog-killing and cutting combined, offal, casing, lard and oleo oil, cured-meat departments, and for 
males in sausage department; “| for females in sausage department. In maintenance and repair depart- 
ment 8 for machinists, electrical workers, and pipe fitters, 9 for carpenters, and 84 ior coopers Tuesday, 

Vednesday, and Thursday, and 9} Friday. : ' 

»” In hog-killing and cutting combined, offal, casing, lard and oleo oil, and cured-meat departments, 74 
for males and 44 for females in sausage department. In maintenance and repair department 8 for machinists 
and electrical workers, 5 for carpenters, 44 for coopers, and 4 for pipe fitters. Z 

»® In hog-killing and cutting combined, offal, casing, lard and oleo oil, and cured-meat departments, 60 for 
males and 47 for females in sausage department. In maintenance and repair department 56 for machinists 
and electrical workers, their hours being 8 per day, 7 days per week, 50 for carpenters, 48 for coopers, and 44 
for pipe fitters. 
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The 1917 average rate of wages per hour for males, excluding {}). 
mechanical force, ranged from 70.5 cents for sheep and calf butchers 
in the sheep-killing department to 13.5 cents for labelers in {he 
lard and oleo oil department. The average for females ranged 
from 23.2 cents for painters, cans (by hand) in the canning depar: 
ment to 14 cents for tripe scalders and cookers in the offal depart- 
ment and for packers in the canning department. 

The 1921 average rate per hour for males before the reduction rang 
from $1.412 for sheep and calf butchers in the sheep-killing depart 
ment to 41 cents for cap setters in the canning department. ‘| 
average for females ranged from 53 cents for truckers in the cas 
department to 25 cents for truckers in the cured meat departm 

he 1921 average for males after the reduction ranged from $1.3:\( 
for sheep and calf butchers in the sheep-killing department to 33 « 
for cap setters in the canning department. The average for femal: 
ranged from 45 cents for truckers in the casing department to 
cents for truckers in the cured meat department. 
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96 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Es Bureau of Labor Statistics during the past summer h; 


hours of labor in the principal time-work trades in the |, 

industrial centers of the United States, and a full compilation 
material is now in progress. 

_An abridged compe has been made for certain trad 


into comparison in the following table with like fleureh for pre 
years (except 1914) back to 1913. 
The union-wage-scale figures here published represent the 


these figures do not always represent the maximum wage - | 
paid, as in some instances part or even all of the organized \ 
in the trades received more than the scale. 

In cases where scales have been revised since May 15, 192 
made retroactive to that date or earlier the changes hav 
included in the tabulation, in so far as information has been re 

Double quotations of rates and hours are shown for some o: 
tions in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there we 


tractual terms in the city. 


UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPA 


Blacksmiths, manufacturing shops. 


[Owing to lack of space, the year 1914 has been omitted. Figures for that year may be [ 
October, 1920, issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW.] 






















Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 
City. ———- ——— ———— 
1913 | 1915 | 1916 mad eae 1919 | 1920 | 1921 wre act 1916 | 1917/1918 1919 
eee ak x 12S PRS Re oe) t : 

ad i 

Atlanta........ 37. 5| 37. 5| 37.5} 39.0) 55.0 68.0 75.0) 75.0 | 54| 60| Gol 54 54 
Buffalo......... 40. 0| 50.0} 55.0} 55.0] 65.0} 72.5 100.0) 94.0 ba 541 50) 50| 44 44 
Charleston, $.C.| 36. 0) 36.0} 41.7] 41.7| 72.5) 80.0; 90.0) 90.0) 54] 54| 54] 54) 48 148 
Chieago........ 43, 2| 43.2} 46. 2} 56. 0} 75.0, 90.0, 110.0} 99.0] 493] 495} 493| 48) 48 . 44 
SR Re EE RE RR |e ERE voy FP PSs Ske See El ie 
New Orleans. ..| 36.1] 36. 1| 36. 1| 36.1] 68.8, 90.0, 80.01 80.0, 54] 54| 54] 54] 48 48 
New York..... | 44.4) 44.4) 53. 1] 53.1) 72,5) 80.0; 80.0) 72.0)253|253] 48] 48) 48 48 
Philadelphia...|.....}.....|..... 150. 01y72 5 80.0; 110. 0/110. 0}.....|.....]..-.. i re} 4444 


Pittsburgh. .... 37. 5| 37. 5| 37.5) 46. 9) 


5 70.0; 80.0} 90.0 
Portland, Oreg.| 45. 0) 45. 0) 45.0) 50.0) 7% 


5 48 48 ; 
2} 80.0; 88.0) 88.0) 54 54 54 48 458 44 

















Richmond, Va_-| 32. 5| 32.5 35. Of 59. 9) f52- 0 68.0} 75.0] 68.0) 55] 55] 55 i sol} 48, 48 
St. Louis....... | 33. 3] 33.3] 33.3} 40.0) 50.0} 80.0] 90.0/100.0] 54| 54] 54] 54 54 48 
Salt Lake City.| 44.7] 44. 7| 45. 7| 56.3] 62.5| 75.0 87.5] 87.5) 48] 48| 48| 48] 48 4s 
San Francisco. .| 50.0) 50.0)... .. 50. 0} 72.5) 80.0) 90.0) 90.0) 48] 481]..... 48) 48 44 
DR etinccbilotedele gucalccssckgeses 75.0} 80.0) 88.0) 80.0}.....|..-22)-0+e- nat 48; 44 


























144 neues pe er week, June to Auguit. inclusive. 
2 Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 


1921. 


Changes in Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, 1913 to |92)« 


lected information concernin the union scale of w ages 
ding 
| the 


mum wage of union members employed in the trades stated 


or more agreements with different employers and possibly mad 
by different unions. The figures are the highest and lowes' 


aA brief summary o* the changes from 1907 to 1920 is given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW fv! 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 


Birmingham. . -| 


Buffalo.......-.| 


Charleston 8.C.| : 


Chicago 


Cincinnati..... -| 


Cleveland 
DenvePr....----- 


Indianapolis. . . 
Jacksonville... . 


Kansas City,Mo. 


Little Rock.... 


femphis...... 
Milwaukee.... 
ew Orleans. . . 


Philadelphia. . . 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg . 
LGbas +02 « 


Salt Lake City . 
San Francisco. . 
Seatt tle 
Washington 


Atlanta........ 
saltimore 
Birmingham... 


Buffalo......... 


Charleston,S 
Chicago 


Cincinnati.... --| 


DGiebnedee- 


Denver.........| 


Diecccess- 
Fall River..... 
Indianapolis. . . 
Jacksonville... . 


KansasCity,Mo.| 
Ls ittle Rock. . 


Los Angeles. . . >I 


Louisville 
Manchester 


35. 
40. 
38. 
41. 


32. 
41. 


| 
35.0 


40. 
40. 
42. 
Los AMGeie. .1.c0..}ce.. [neeee neeee eens |---0- 


32. 


0) 
0) 
0) 


0 


0 


"38. { 
41. 


33. 3 


40. 


44. ¢ 


40. 
43. 


50. 


5. 0 
5. 0 
5. O 


. 0 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, 


Boiler makers, manufacturing and jobbing shops. 


35. 
| 35. 
| 41. 


Rate per hour (cents). 





3 srs] 1917 a7 | 101 1919 


Fe age 


35. 0) 
6) 30. 


44.0! ! 


a .0 50.0) 
| 40.0, 40.0) 50. 70. 
0| 40. 5.0 45.0! 68. 
5| 42.5 45.0 58.0) 68. 


0| 32.0, 35. 5. 0} 65. 
0 4: 


9 


Bri 


icklayers. 


70. 
100. 

| 87.é 
80. 
85. 


85. 
75. 


100. 0 
.5| 100. 0 
62. 5| 7: 0] 87.5 


5. 0| 65.0) 70.0) 75 0) 85.( 
| 60. 0! 65. 0! 


‘ 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 
5 54 hours per w eek, 
: 7 hours per week, S 

hours per week, 

is ours per week, ‘October to December, inclusive. 

10 ty hours per week, November 16 to March 15, inclusive. 


1t Work 53 


ours, paid for 54. 


75.0! 90.0 


| 1920 


72.0) 
80. 0} 
90. 0| 
80.0) 
80.0) 


100.0 
72 - 0| 
71. "| 


76.0 
75.0 
85. 0} 
80. 0 
80. 0} 


90. 0! 
75.0 
88. 0 


1921 | 


85. 
80. 
75. 
80. 
80. 


90. 
| 74. 


100. 
90. 


71 


1913 | 





76. 0 


90. 
85. 
80. 


79 


ia. 


90. 


82. 


SS. 


90.0) ¢ 


87.5 
90. 0 
88. 0 
80. 6 


125.0 


100. 0 


100. 0) 
100. 0) 








) 





Doteher to April, inclusive. 
eptember to April, inclusive. 
ovember to March, inclusive. 


18 44 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 

'4 48 hours per week, November to April, inclusive. 

19 48 hours per week, December to February, inclusive. 
17 48 hours per w eek, October to April, incluisve. 


[583] 


87. é 


R0. 


112. shoo. 
1125 
100. 
100. 
100. 


100.0} 8: 
25. 0/12! 


0| 53 


0) 8 45 


0| 9 44 
0} 44 
0| 48 


01 53 | 
.O| 44} 
5.0) 45 


5.0; 48 | 
0) 44 | 


5.0) 44 


. 0/18 48 


5.0) 48 | 
5.01 44 | 


0} 48 | 


.5) 44 


5. OlT 44 


5112. 


(125.0) 44 


.0| 48 
5) 48 | 


1915 


4| 5 494) 5 


Hours per week. 


97 


BY OCCUPATIONS—Con. 





= 


1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 


50 |} 


49h 
54 


50 
54 
54 
60 





1919 | 1920 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPATIONS 
Bricklayers—Concluded. 


Rate per hour (cents). } Hours per week. 


1913 | 1915 |1916 


ee | ee — — — —— -——| ——— —}— 


| | ps 7 | Se 1a a 
hor j1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1913 | 1915 |1916 L917 }1918 | 1919 | 19 


5| 87.5] 87.5| 1250/1125) 441 441 44) 441 44! 
5| 72. . 0} 125.0)100.0| 44, 44 44 44) 44) 
| 75.0) 87.5) 125.0)112.5) 48) 48) 17 44) 17 44) 17 44) 
| 75. . 5} 125.0/125.0) 441 44) 44) 44) 44 
70.0; 82.! » O/100.0; 44 44) “ 445 44 
' | | i | ' 
62. : 5. 00.0}100.0| 44 44 44) 44 = 44! 
1.3] 87. 5| 125. 0/125. 0} a4 44) 441 44) 44 
01125) 44 44 44 #44) #44 
O}130.0) 44 44 44 44) 44) 
5150.0) 44) 44 44) ; 44 
| i | | | 

Portland, Oreg.| 75. 5.0} 75.0) 75.0) 87.5 . 0)125.0' 44) 44! 44) 44) 
Providence. .. .| 65.0) 65.0) 65. . 0} 70. . 115.0) 44) 44 44 $4) 
St. Louis. ...... ’ 5. 5.0) 75. 5. . 0) 0)125. 0 44) 44: 44) ’ 44 
St. Paul.......| 65. 0} 70.0) 75.0) 75. 7. 5| 125. 0)112.5) 48) 48) 44) 1 44) 
Salt Lake City .| 75.0) 80.0} 80. 4 = , 0)112 44) 44) 44 ‘ 


aed 


Memphis | 75.0) 75. 
Milwaukee | 67.5) 67. 
Minneapolis. ...| 65.0) 70. 
Newark, N.J..| 65.0) 65. 
New Haven. .. -| 


IT 1-31 OO 


or oro bo bo 
y © ee re 





o 


New Orleans... 
New York... ..| 
Guebe cc. 2c. 9 
Philadelphia - - .| 
Pittsburgh 


'orbho 


-~ 
=» 


SIsIsI-1D> 


er 





i 
| 


44 445 44) 44) 
18 44; 17 44, 1744) 4 

44 14 44) { 
19 45) 19 45) 45) 


~ 
iT 


5 


San Francisco. . 
Scranton 


ek Raed 
~ Pits 


Washington... 


Building laborers. 


Se ee .3| 56.3) 75.0) 
Boston 35. 5. O} 35. bf ; 40. 0} 
Chicago 5 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Les Angeles....| < 
Louisville , 


Omaha 


Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oreg. 
Providence... .| 


St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Salt Lake City -| 


San Francisco. .| 2 
Scranton 


Washington... 








Carpenters. 





| | 
40.0) 40.0) 40.0 0 50.0; 60.0 80.0) 70.0) 50) 50 50) 
43. 8| 43.8) 43. 8| 50.0) 62.5, 80.0) 90.0) 90.0) 48) 244) 2044 
52. 5| 45.0| 45.0] 45.0) 55.0, 65.0) 75.0) 75.0, 4 48) 
50.0) 55.0) 57.0) 60.0) 65.0 75.0, 100.0100.0} 44) 44) 41) 
50.0| 50.0| 50.0} 62.5} 70.0) 70.0) 100.0) 87.5, 48, 48) 2 48) 


17 48 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 

18 48 hours per week, September to April, inclusive. 
19 444 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 

2 48 hours per week, November to March, inclusive. 
31 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. GY 


UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCU PATIONS—Con. 


Car penters—Concluded. 
Rate per hour (cents). Hours per weel 


EEE i CN | = 
1913 | 1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 192 1913 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 


. 
Charleston, S.C.) 33.3 . 3} 1 a} 70. 0 80. 0} 80, 0,22 53 |2* 53 p53 
65.0) 65. 0) . , 80. 0} 125.0:125.0) 44 44; 44) 
| 50.0) 55. 0} 60.0) 62. 5) 65 70. 0; 100.0)100.0) 445) 443) 44) 
| 50.0) 55.0} 60. . 0} 80. 85. 0} 125.0:125.0) 48 44 44 
55.0) 60. . .5| 62.5, 87.5) 100.0)100.0 44 i4 

| 


| 





60.0 60. 0} 75.0) 87.5) 112,5]112.5) 44 | 44 
50. 0 50.0! 60.0! 60.0; 80.0! 100.0) 85.0) 48 4 
42. 0| 44.0] 48.0 50.0! 62.5) 75.0 100.01100.0 48| 44| 44] 


50.0, 55.0) 55.0; 57.5) 60. 75.0! 100.0) 92.5) 445) 44] 44} 


65.0) 80.0} 80. 48 | 48 | 


0 100. 0/100. 44 | 44 | 
80.0; 92.5) 80. 48 +8 HH 
75.0} 87. 5,100. 48 | 4 44 
60.0! 80.0) SO. « 44 44 
60.0, 100.0) 90. is 


75.0 100.0) 75. | 4 
70. 0) 100.0) 85. } 4 44 
finneapolis. ... . .0 5d. 75. 0} 100. 0) LOO. 48 4 48 
Newark, N. J.. ' .3, 65.0) 70. 80. 0! 100. ; 4 | 44 
New Haven....| 47.5} 50.0) 50.0 55.0) 55 65. 0) LOO. ‘ | 4 tt 


New Orleans...| 40.0 q . 0 50. 60.0} 75 
New York. ....| 62.5) 62.5 62.5) 68.8) 68.8) 75.0) 112.5 
Omaha 50. 0) 50. .0| 57.5; 60.0) 75.0) 112. 5)1 
Philadelphia ...| 50.0) 55. ‘ 90.0) 70.0) 80.0) 112.5 
Pittsburgh 55. 0) 62.5 62. -0| 71.0) 86.0) 99. 


— 


48 
i4 
i4 
44 
$4 


oh = bo 


| | | 

Portland, Oreg.| 50 0 50. .0 56.3 75.0) 86.0) 100 1 4: 44 

Provit , 50.9) 50. ov. .0 66.0) 70.0) 100. 0 100. $ 
Richmond, Va./ 37.5) 37.5 37.5) 43.8) 62.5) 62.5) 72.5) 72.: 48 
GR, LOG as se. 62. 5) 62.5) 62. ! " 70.0; 82.5) 100. 0125. : $4 
St. Pa 50.0) 50. 50. oo. 60.0) 75.0) 100.0 100. 3 is 
Salt Lake City .| 62. 5 52.5, 62.5: 75.0) 75.0; 100.0) 112. 5 100. y 14 
San Francisco. .| 62. 5) 62. b2. : 75.0) 87.5) 106. 3/112. d . +4 
60.0; 70.0; 87.5) 87.5 44 
» 3} 82.5) 93.8) 100.0) 87.5 4 44 
Washington.... 55.0 55. 2.5; 62.5) 87.5! 95.0105. 





Cement fi nishers. 


Baltimore 75.0 100. 0.100. 0 
Birmingham... 50.0) 50.0) 62. : .5 62.5) 75.0; 75.0,100.0 
Boston bz. o 6 ‘ 75.0; 100. 0.100. 0 
Buffalo see} Op . 0; 50. 5.0) 65.0) 100.0100. 0 
Chicage 5. 5. ; 7. 5} 7E 80. 0} 125, 0.125. 0 


60.0; 90.0; 90.0 
80.0} 90. 0/125. 


87.5) 100.0125. 
87. 5| 100. 0,100. 
80. 0 125, 0100. 
Pall River | 60.0) 65. 5. 85. 0} 115. 0.115. 
Indianapolis. ..| 50.0) 57. ! | 57. q 5} 70.0) 90. 0.100. 

Kansas ‘ity,Mo 2 € 5. 5. Bd. > 87. 5| 107. 5,107. 5 

Little Rock.... 55. 6) 55.6) 75. f 7. 5} 100. 0112. : 5 f 
Los Angeles ; 100. 0112. 5. .-..) 22-2.) ---0-|--0-- 


Louisville 5. | 5. 5. ; . 0} 80.0, 90.0) 60 | 60 
Manchester . 0} 60.0) 75 .O} 112. 5/112.5)..-../..-..| 44 
Milwaukee 5. 5. 0} 50. 4 70. y 85. 0100.0) 48 | 48 | 
Minneapolis... .|..... 50. 0} 50. 0} 55.0; 55.0) 75.0) 100, 6,100, 0} 48) 48 
Newark, N J...) 62.5) 65.0} 70.0) 75.0) 7: 87. 5 125.0,125.0, 44 | 


“ Work 53 hours, paid for 54. . 
* 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
*4 48 hours per week, October to March, inclusive. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPATIONS 






Cement finishers—Concluded. 











































































Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week 
City. Sa eee a —— ) i —— 
1913 | 1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 | 19: 20 | 1921 | | 1913 | 1915 | anal 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 192 
baie. oe. esses ) inh Mlasccm ase Cth’, Gabowek ellis pat 5 ae a 
New Haven....|..... alice | 60. 0} 65.0, 70.0 82.5) 100. 0| 100. 0}..... | aie 44| 444 44 44 44 ‘4 
New York..... 62. 5) 62. 5 62. 5) 70.0) 70.0) 75.0) 112. 5/112. 2.5) 44 444 44 44, 44 {4 { 14 
Omaha. a2 sis eeelecese | 62. 5] 62. 5} 62.5) 62.5 75.0} 112. 5) 1100. _ ee 444 44 44 44 44) 44 14 
Philadelphia ...| 45.0) 50.0) 50.0) 55.0) 65.0 72.5} 100.0|100.0) 49}) 44 44) 44) 44) 44 44,44 
Pittsburgh.....)..... | 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 75.0 75.0} 82. 5/112.5)..... | 48 44 44 44 445 44° O44 
Portland, Oreg.| 62.5! 62.5] 62.5] 62.5! 87.5 87.5) 100. ol 90.0 48| 48 48) 44 44 «441 44 yg 
Providence... .. Jae 50.0) 62. 5} 62.5) 62.5 80.0 100. 0)100. 0}... . . 44 44 44 44 44 { 4 
St. Louis....... 60.0 60. 0185 > 0 $75.0 82,5] 125.01125.0, 44| 44] 44] 44] a4) 44] as 
St. Paul....... | 50.0, 55.0) 60, 0 60.0) 60.0 75.0} 100.0)100.0 48| 48 48) 48) 48 44 
| | | | j | 
Salt Lake City .| 62. 5) 62. 5) 62. 5 75.0; 75.0 87. 5} 112.5)100.0) 48 45) 45) 48 4s 4s 4 
San Francisco..| 75.0) 75.0) 75.0} 75.0) 87.5 100.0) 112.5/112.5| 44 445 44 44) 44} 44 
Seattle......... 62.5) 62.5 62. 5} 68.8 .. 3, 100.0) 112. 5/112. 5| 48 48, 43) 48) 48) 40) 40 
fashington...:!.....|..... 5} 70. 7. 5] | 01100. 0}. ....}..... 44 












s: Book and job. 




















Atlanta........ | 34.4) 37. 5| 37. 5 37.5] 37.5] 43.81 57.5. 75.0 48 | as} asl 48 48 48 8) 4g 
Baltimore. ..... | 37.5, 37. 5| 37.5) 43.8) 43.8) 54.2) 81.3' 83.3) 48] 48) 48 48 48 48) 4x 4g 
Birmingham ...| 40.6) 40.6) 40.6} 44.8) 44. 8) 44.8) 76.0 80.0) 48 48; 48) 48) 48 18 1s 
Boston......... | 41.7) 43.8) 43.8) 45.8) 50.0; 55.2) 72.9| 87.0! 48] 48} 483 48 48 48) 4s 
Buffalo.........| 39.6 41.7| — 43.8) 45.8) 59.4) 71.9 90.9) 48) 48) 48 48) 48 48 
| | | | | 

Charleston,S. C.| 33.3) 33. 3} 33. 3) 37.5) 37.5| 37.5| 37.5} 98.9] 48 | ss 48, 48 48 48 45 
Chicago........ 46.9) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 57.3) 75.0) 95.8)106.0) 48/| 48) 48 48) 48 48) 4 
Cincinnati... . 40.6} 43.8} 43.8) 46.9) 46.9] 51.0) 75.0)104.5| 48 48 48) 48 48 48) 4s 
Cleveland ...... | 39. 6) 41.7) 41.7) 43.8) 50.0) 62.5) 87.5) 93.8) 48 48) 48 48 48 48 48 
Serre | 52,1) 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 57.3) 70.8 88.5/100.0} 48) 48) 48 48 48 48 4s 
Denver........ | 54. 2 54.2} 54.2) 54.2) 50.4) 65.6) 81.3) 81.3) 48 4s] 48, 48 48 48 
Detroit........ | 38.5) 43.8) 45.8; 50.0) 54.7; 72.9) 92.7/ 96.9) 48; 48 48 48 48 48 

Fall River... .. | 33.3) 33.3) 35.4) 37.5) 39.6) 41.7) 62.5) 72.7) 48 48; 48 48 48 48 . 
Indianapolis. ..| 43.8) 45.8) 45.8 45. 8) 52. 1) 54.2} 75.0,100.0) 48 48) 48 48 48 48! 4s 
Jacksonville....| 37.5) 43.8) 43.8) 43.8) 43.8) 52.1) 75.0) 81.8) 48 48) 48 48 48 48 18 






























KansesCity,Mo 41.7| 43.8) 43.8) 45.8) 50.0) 54.2) 72.9 79.2) 48/ 48) 48 48 48 48 4s 
Little Rock. 37. 5| 4h 7) 41.7) 43.8) 43.8) 43.8 72.9) 72.9] 48] 48) 48 48) 48 48 48 
Los Angeles. ... 46.9} 50.0} 50.0) 50.0) 52.1) 58.3) 75.0 95.5) 48] 48) 48 48 48 48) 4s 
Lousiville...... 37. 5) 39.6) 39.6) 39.6) 43.8) 45.8) 45.8) 79.2) 48) 48) 48 48) 48 48) 4s 
Manchester. .... 35.4 35.4) 35. ‘ 37.5; 39.6) 41.7) 66.7 77.3, 48 48) 48 48 48 48 45 
Memphis....... 40.0) 45.0; 45.0) 47. i 48.1) 55.4) 93.8 93.8) 48 48; 48 48 48 48 48 
Milwaukee ..... | 41.7) 45.8) 45.8) 47.9] 47.9] 54.2) 72.9) 85.4] 48 48| 48 48 48 48) is 
Minneapolis. ...| 43.8) 43.8) 43.8) 45.8) 45.8) 54.0, 87.5) 87 | 48 48| 48 48 48 48 48 
Newark, N.J...| 47.9 47.9) 50.0} 50.0) 56.3) 72.9 91.7111.4) 48] 48) 48 48 48 48) 4s 
New Haven....| 40.6 40.6 40.6) 40.6, 44.8) 45.8 583 58.3) 48 48| 48 48 48 48 48 
| | | 
New Orleans...| 43.8) 43.8) 43.8) 43. , 43.8} 50.0 71.9 71.9} 48] 48} 48) 481 48 48 48 48 
New York.....| 50.0) 50.0) 52.1) 52.1| 58.3) 75.0) 93.8113.6) 48| 48) 48 48) 48 48 48 4 
Omaha........ | 37.5] 43.8] 45.8) 46.9] 53.1] 688 87.51 93.2) 48] 48 48 481 48 48) 48 4 
Philadelphia ...| 39.6) 41.7) 41.7) 43.8) 50.0; 60.4) 89.6) 89.6) 48 48, 48 48) 48 48) 48 
Pittsburgh..... 39.6) 41.7) 43. 5 43.8} 47.9| 60.4) 81 ‘om 48] 48) 48 48 48) 48 48 
| 
Portland, Oreg.| 53.1) 53.1) 53.1) 53.5) 59.4) 75.0 85.4 95.8) 48 48, 48 48 48 48) 48 { 
Providence.....| 37.5) 37. 5| 37.5) 37.5) 45.8) 50.0) 72.9) 72.9) 48 48) 48) 48 48 48) 48 . 
Richmond, Va.| 33. 3| 37.5) 37.5| 37.5] 37.5] 48.5| 56.3) 56.3) 48 48, 48) 48 48 48) 48 
St. Louis....... 43.8) 43.8) 45.8} 47.9) 52.7) 52.7) 79.2; 92.8) 48 | 48, 48} 48) 48) 48) 48 
St. Paul........ 43.8) 43.8) 43.8| 45.8] 45.8} 54.0) 83.3) 87.5| 48 8 48, 48) 48) 48) 48 
| | 
Salt Lake City . 50. 0) 52. 1| 54.2! 54.2| 54.2) 62.5} 75.0] 75.0} 48| 48) 48) 4s 48 48) 48 
San Francisco..| 50.0) 50.0) 52.6| 54.2) 58.3] 62.5) 81.3/104.5| 48] 48, 48) 48) 48) 48/48 
Scranton....... 43. 8| 43.8) 43.8) 47.9) 47.9} 52.1) 71.9] 77.1} 48] 48) 48) 48) 48) 48) 48 
Seattle......... 53. 1) 53.1) 53.1) 56. 3) 59.4) 75.0) 87.5) 93.8) 48 | 48 48) 48) 48) 48) 4§ 
Washington... .| 40.0) 40.0) 43.8) 47.9} 50.0) 62.5) he 90. 9 48 48, 48) % 48) 2 48) 2 48) % 48 
| | | } 



































*® 44 hours per week, for 3 months, between June 1 and Sept. 30. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPATIONS—Con, 


Compositors, daywork: Newspaper. 


Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 


= oe 2a 
1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 1920 | 1921 | 1913} 1915/1916 1917 1918/1919) 


| 


43.8) 43.8) 43.8) 50. 0. 6 54 91.0 48 
Baltimore 59. 5| 59.5] 61.9) 61. 35.5) 93.3) 93.3} 42 
H Birmingham... 5) 54.5) 55.5) 56.5) 57. : 97.5) 67.5) 67. 5) 
14 Boston... | 63.0) 63.0) 63.0) 68. 8. 83. 95.0) 95. 
14 Buffalo... .0 50.0) 50.0) 53.1) 59.4 65.6 9) 87.: 
4 Charleston, S.C) 33.3! 33.3) 33.3) 42.9) 42. 42.9, 42.9/103.6 
4 hi 52. 0) 62.0) 62.0) 62. . b . 01115. 
14 nei ¥ .1\ 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 56.: 7.5 . 3/107. 3) 
leveland 53.8) 53.8) 53.8) 62.5) 62.! 8. 8 .5) 93. 
) 55.0) 59.4) 59.4) 62. De 88. 5) 88. 5} 


ig ™ 33.3) 63. 3) 63.3) 63.3) 72. .7, 97.8) 97.8) 
55. 55.0) 60.5) 60. wf 87.0) 87. 
H Pall River .5| 43.8) 43.8) 44.8) 45.8) 49. 75.0) 79. 2! 
14 Indianapolis. ..! 50.0; 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 56.: .! . 3! 93. 
Jacksonville... . -5) 46.9) 46.9) 46.9) 52. 6 3.3) 83.< 
s City,Mo} 59.4) 59.4) 59.4) 59.4) 59. .6 90.6) 
4 5 52.1) 52. .f 2.9) 83.3 
7| 86. 
54. 2) 54. : 24 -d| 82. ¢ 


+ te be CO 


t? 
4 
aS al . 
‘ 1 Franeiseo. . 
ton 
0 104, 


12 Atlanta 5. 8 50. 0 50. } 57.3; 885 96. ' i 48 48 i 44 
bY Baltimore .7, 45. 5.8 47. : 50. 81.3 81.3) 4 48 ts | i { 3 648 
14 Birmingham... 50.0 50.0, 50.0) 50.0) ! 9 89. is 48 j i { 44 
18 Boston 50.0 50.0 50.0) 50. 82.1 8.1 90.6) 4! 48 4s . ig 48 
+4 : 43.8 43. 43. 8} 50, 56. : -{ ‘ Q 48 48 i : 48 


t 52.1; 52.1) 56.3) 58. 3) ‘ . 2113.7 8 4s 48 4 44 
iS 3.8 45.8 45.8) 45. , 52. 6. Si. ' 48 48 i s s { 48 
5 47.9} 47.9) 47.9) 52. 58. ¢ m4 3. 48 48 § } f 18 


4 37.5 37. 5) 37. 5) 37. 5) 43. 8) ». 6 29 é2,% é 45 45 } 1S 4 48 
5 3.8 43.8) 43.8) 47. 7.9) § 32.5 75. 1s $s ig; 44 


. Detroit 37.5) 47.9, 52.1 52. .3, 56.3, 93.8102.3) 4: 48, 48 48 i4 
{ Indianapolis. ..| 43. 8 45.8 47.9) 50. ‘ 63.6 63.6) : 48 044 i4 14 
8 Kansas City,Mo, 43.8 46.9 46.9) 50.0) 50. 2.5, 90.6 89.6) 4! 48 48 48 48 48 
Los Angeles....| 50.0 50.0 56.3, 56.3) 56.3' 70.8 85.4 86. 8 48 4 ‘8 44 44 
Memphis .8 45.8 45.8 45. .8 62.5 62.5 682 4 6@ 48 8 48 48 4 

* Minimum; maximum, 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 

a a actually worked: Minimum, 7 hours per day, 42 per maximum, 8 hours per day, 48 per 

week. 

* Worked 47% hours, paid for 48. 

» Maximum; minimum, 7 hours per day, 42 per week. 

” Actual hours worked: Minimum, 6; maximum, 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 

*\ Maximum; minimum, 45 hours per week. 
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Rate per hour (cents). 





rem | a) 
| 1913 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918); 1919 1920 





























Atlanta........ | 45.8) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0] 57.: 







































New York...... 62.5) 65. 6| 68. 8) 68.8) 68.8) 75.0) 109.1 


Omaha......... | 43.8) 43.8) 43.8) 52.1) 52.1] 66.7] 113.6 
Philadelphia. -| 45.8} 52. 1| 54.2} 56.3) 64.2} 70.0) 108. 1) 
Pittsburgh... .. | 50. 0} 50.0) 50,0) 52.1) 53.1) 53.1) 87. 5) 


) 
104, 5 





| | 

Portland, Oreg.| 50.0) 50. 0| 50. 0) 56.3) 56. 3| 90. 9 
Richmond, , Ee | 46.3) 46.3) 52.1) 57.3) 60.4) 78.1) 
St. Louis....... | 47.9) 47.9] 47.9) 50.0] 57.3] 57.3] 85. 4) 
St. Paul........| 50.0} 50.0) 52.1) 56.3) 56.3) 584) 81.3 
San Francisco. . | 56.3 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 62.5) 62.5 = y 
Seranton....... | 47.9] 47.9] 47.9} 50.0] 50.0) 56.3] 75. 0} 90. 
Seattle.........| 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 52.1] 66.7| 77.8} 104. 5) 
Washington ...| 50.0} 52.1) 54. 2) 56.3) 58.3) 58.3) 93. fl 

| } 








26 Miatmeune: maximum, 8 hours per = ew, 48 per weik. 


City. : a ) | ; 
1921 | 1913 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 


New York.....| 62.5) 65.6) 68.8 68.8 

Omaha......... 43. 8| 43. 8) 43. 8) 52.1) 52.1) 66.7} 113. ¢ 
Philadelphia...) 41.7) 47.9) 50.0) 52.1) 64.2) 70.0) 103. 1/113.6 
Pittsburgh..... 43,8 43.8) 43.8) 45.8) 45.8) 45.8 85.4 


Electroty pers: 


. 9 


UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 


Milwaukee ..... | 43. 8) 43. 8) 43.8) 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 75.0) 81. 
Minneapolis....| 36.1) 43.8) 45.8) 50.0) 50.0) 59.4) 81. 3} 91. 7 
Neoware, M.J...).....)..+<2)-.-. lene looted } 75.0} 109. 1)134. 1 
New Haven....| 37.4) 40.7) 40.7) 44.9) 44.9) 46.7) 62. 

New Orleans... .|.....|-.-.. 40, 0) 40.0) 40.0) 55.0) 88.9) 90. ¢ 


68.8 75.0} 109. 1/134. 1 
4 102. 3 


79. : 


| | j 
. 0) 56.3) 56.3) 90.9) 104. 51104. 5 


93. 8 


91.7 





79. 2/113. 6 


Portland, Oreg.) 50.0) 50.0) 50 

Richmond, Va.}..... | 46.3) 46.3) 52.1) 57.3) 60.4) 78.1 

St. Lowls....... 45.8 45.8) 45.8) 47.9) 55.0) 55. 0} 85. 4) 89.6 
Sa Padl........ 43.8) 43.8) 45.3) 50.0) 50.0) 50.4) 81.3 

San Francisco. .| 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 62.5) 62. 5| 
Seranton....... 41.7| 41.7) 41.7) 43.3) 43.8 50.01 75.01 90.9 
oo ae 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 66.7) 77.8) 104. 51104. 5 
Washington....) 50.0) 52.1) 54.2) 56.3 


) 
583] 583) 93. 5 102. 3 


96. 6) 


3 88.5 
Baltimore...... 43. 8| 50.0) 50.0) 52.1) 52.1) 54.2) 83.3) 83.3 
Birmingham ...| 50. 0} 50. 0) 56.3) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 72.9) 89. 8) 
ts a | 50.0) 50.0) 50.0} 50.0 52. 5| 52.5) 78.1) 90. 6) 
Buffalo. ....... | 43. 3. 8 3, 72.9 77.1 


Cicago. ....... 2 56. 

Cincinnati...... | 47.9 50.0 50.0) 50.0) 52.1) 52.1) 70. 8) 87. 5) 
Cleveland...... 43. 8| 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 56.3) 60.4) 83.3! 83.3] 
 - ae | 43.8) 41.7} 41.7) 41.7) 43.8) 65.61 72.9) 72.9 
Denver.........| 52.1) 52.1) 52.1) 54.2) 54.2) 60.4) 69.3) 79.5 

| 

Detroit......... | 37.5) 47.9) 52.1) 52.1) 56.3) 56.3) 93.8102. 3) 
Indianapolis. ..| 45.8) 47.9| 50. 1) 52.3) 52.3) 65.9} 65. 9) 65. 9) 
Kansas City, Mol 43. 8; 46.9) 46.9) 50.0) 50.0) 62.5) 90.6) 95.8 
Los Angeles....| 50.0} 50. 0| 50.0) 56.3] 56.3) 70.8] 86. 4| 86.4 
Memphis....... | 45. 8] 45. 8] 45.8) 45 5 45.8) 62.5, 62.5) 68.2 
Milwaukee ..... | 43. 8) 43. 8] 43.8) 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 75.0) 81.3 
Minneapolis. ...| 36.1) 50.0) 52.1) 56.3) 56.3) 59. 4) 81.3) 91.7 
| lS. PRET TS SE SR a | 75. 0 109. 1,134. 1) 
New Haven....| 37.4) 40.7; 40.7) 44.9) 44.9) 46.7) 62.5) 75. 0) 
New Orleans...|..... ree LS kieall } 90. 9 


134. 1 
102, 3 
113. 6 
87.5 


104. 5 
93. 8} 
89. 6 
91.7 


(113. . 


ang 5 
102. 3 





| 


; 


5 75. 0 54) 


Molders 
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1913 TO 1921 


5A 


Electrotypers: Finishers—Concluded. 


, BY OCCU 


PATI IN 


Hours per week. 


48 


48 


48 





48 
4 
£8 
48 


18 





1918 


48 


1919 


4 
is 


is 


1% 


1s 


48 
46 

+s 
4% 
4% 


+s 


re 


1s 


is 


18 
44 
18 
18 


48 


is 
4s 
44 


O45 


+4 
48 
1 
48 


44 
48 
48 


48 


48 
48 
45 
48 
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mp 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 103 


JON SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPATIONS—Con. 
Granite cutters, inside. 


Rate per hour (cents). He 





l | | 
1913 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918; 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1913 | 1915 | 1916 
| 41.3} 41.3) : 50.0) 60.0, 70.0) 75,0100. 45| 45] 44 
| 50. 0} 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 62.5) 75.0) 100, 0 100. 44) 44 44 
45.6) 45.6) 50.0) 50.0) 60.0) 75.0! 100. 0 100, 44, 44 44 
| 43.8 50.0) 52.1) 53.1, 63.1) 75.0) 100.0 100. d 44) 44 
45.0) 45.0) 45.0) 50.0) 69.0) 87.5100, 44 +4 


50. 0) 53 56.3; 66.3) 76.3; 86.3 112.5 44 14 
50. 0 50.0) 62.5) 75.0) 100, 0 100. ‘ 44 
50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 62,5! 81.3) 100. 0:100. 44 
50. 0 50. 62.5) 81.3) 100.0100.0).... ‘ 44 

. 0) 57.0) 57. 68.8 85.0) 100. 0/106.: 14 


)} 100. 0 100, | 44 
) 100. 0 100. 5 | 45 44 
) 


5. 0 51.3) 62.5 5. € 
3.0 50.0) 50.0) 62.5 5, { 
5 3, 67.5), 70.0) 87.5) 100.0112. 5 | 44 
.5| 50.0) 50.0 60.0 5. 0} 100. 0 100. : 5 14 
6 50. 0) 50.0 2.5; 100. 0 100, 44 | 44 


' 
50.0; 62.5) 79.0; 100.0112.5, 44 | 14 
50. 0} 60.0; 72.5) 87.5100. i $4 
50. 0' 50.0) 75.0; 80.0 100. ¢ 5 5 14 
50. 0: 68.8) 79.0! 100, 0112, 5 : 14 
56. 3) 65.0) 80.0) 100. 0:100. 


54. 4\ 62.5 81,3) 100. 0:106.; 
50. 0 60.0; 70.0; 70. 0100. 
50.0) 50.0; 70.0) 82.5100, 
50.0;' 60.0, 75.0 100, 0100, 


alt Lake City. 5 62.5 62.5) 62.5 75.0, 81.3) 100.0,100. 
an Francisco. . f 3; 67.5) 70.0 87.5) 100.0112. 5 
; 62.5) 75.0, 87.5, 100.0112. 5 

50.0 62.5; 87.5, 100, 0,100, 


Hod carriers. 


34.4 34.4) 40.0) 56.3) 75.0! 87.5) 87. 5) 
35.0) 35.0; 40.0) 42.5, 50.0; 70.0) 70. 
10.0 42.5 45.0) 50.0) 57.5) 100.0100, 0 
aa sl oo vl als f =o ee Wes 
42.5 42. Sivas 0 50. OW 57. 5 85.0) 85. 
| f31.3) 31.3) 40.0)-- aS oe 
{35.0 nwa); 7 


Mallas....--... {on }35. 0 35.0} 50. 
87. 5| 37. 5| 37.5] 43.8) 53.1) 
40.6 40.6 5, 46.9) 56.3)f 72. 11 
_ 35.0 40. 0'/\- - 
35.0440. 0 43, 8 $500 65.0; 100. 0 
40.0, 40 0 42.5) 47-5)\ a5 9 
42. 5| 42.5) 42.5 45.0| 50.0\f > 
47.5| 50.0) 62.5) 


63.6 f 75. 


ndianapolis. . . { 


| 
30.0} 40.0] 50.0 
+ }0. 6) 50.0; 53.1) 
if: QF oF | 
L 438.01 38.01 3x0 Ft} 45-0} 50.0) 
Memphis 30.0) 30.0) 30.0) 37.5) 50.0) 50.0 
. ‘ | 
Milwaukee 32.5) 35.0) 35.0 {42. 2 50.0 55. 0} 
j 42.5 } 
*44 hours per week, November to March, inclusive. 
* 48 hours per week, September to April, inclusive. 
" 48 hours per week, December to February, inclusive. 
* 48 hours per week, November to April, inclusive. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPATIO 
Hod carriers—Concluded. 


Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 


City. ro a 
J ‘eg anes TR 
1913 | 1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918} 1919 | 1920 1913 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
| 


Newark, N.J...| 35.0} 35.0) 37.5) 45.0] 45.0] 50.0} 87.5) 87.: 44) 44) 44 
New York 37. 5| 37. 5} 37. . 5) 47. 50.0] 87.5) 87.! 44) 44/| 44) 
Omaha | 40. 0} 50. 55.0} 75. 5. 44 44 44 


Philadelphia...| 35. +> .0)4< 145.0! 60.0; 70.0} 100.0) 85.0) 44 | 44) 44| 44 
Pittsburgh oe 30. 0) a 45. 0. 90. . 0} 44} 44) 44 








oo. 





Portland, saihin 0} 50.0} 50.0) : . 0) 62. ; 5. 3. 8} 90. 3; 48] 48) 48) 48 
Providence. . . -/136" 9| 30, 0 f30-0| 35-0) 38.0) 50. 5.0) 55.0| 50) 50 | 50| 50 


St. Louis....... ee ee ee ol se ol Groly 70-0) 85.0] 44| 44/ 44] 44] 44 


St. Paul 37.5| 40.6 40.6) 60.0} 80.0} 80. 48| 44| 44 
Salt Lake City.|{27-5) 37-3) 37.5) 33. eee oes a8 2 44| 44] 44] 44 











- 56.3) 62. ! 











San Francisco. .| 50.0) 50.0 50.0, 50.0 @2.5) 75.0) 93. . ; | 44) 44 
Scranton 30.0} 30.0 35.0) 35.0) 35.0) 50. 58.5) 7 » 8} 9 44 |99 44 |89 44 
Seattle 3.8} 43.8) 43.8) 50.0 62.5) 75. 5.0) 75.0) 4 | 44) 44) 44 


Washington.... 2. 28. 8.1) 31.3) 50. 92.5) 75.0) 75.0 5 5 | 45 14045 |40 45 


> wiremen. 


l 
Atlanta ‘ | 38.9) 55. 5.0} 90.0} 90. 
Baltimore | 43. 3.8) 43.8) 50. 0. ; 92. 5)112. £ 
Birmingham ...| 62. { .0| 50.0) 50. 2.5; 80.0) 100. 0/100. 
Boston ‘ ; 2.5) 65. 0) 70.0 . 5} 100. 0)100. ¢ 
Buffalo .0 50.0) 56. 32. 5) 70. . 90. 0) 90. ¢ 


lal we 80. 80. 0] 80. 0 
75. 0} 81.: 87.5) 125. 0)125. 
2. 5) 68. 8) .9} 100. O|100. 
75.0} 81.3) 90.0) 125. 0/137. é 
ng 80. 87. 5! 100. 0)112. : 


| 82.5 82. 5; 100. 0)100. 

j ‘9 75. 93. 8} 125. 0)100. 

¥ .0} 60. 0} 85.0} 90. 

Renan Bn 5| 47.5) 53.0); 57.0) 67.5) 72.0) 100. 0/100. 
Jacksonville....| 45.0) 45.0) 45. 0} 65.0) 85. | 100. 0/100. 
KansasCity.Mo.| 62.5) 68.8) 65.0) 68.8) 75.0) 87.5] 100. 0/100. 0) 
Little Rock ....{ 50.0) 50. 3. : or 55. 5. 87.5} 87. 5] 
Los Angeles....| 50.0) 50.0} 50.0) 50. Ol “9 5} 80.0) 100. 0)100. 0) 
Louisville | 40. 0| 40. 0) 45.0) 50.0) 75.0 75.0/109. 0) 
Manchester ....| 31.3} 34.4) 37.5 12.5 60. 5. 100. 0,100. 0) 
Memphis....... . 0} 50. 0} 50.0) 56.3) 62.5; 75.0) 100, 0)100. 0) 
Milwaukee 5. 0} 50.0} 50.0) 56,3) 56. : 5. 85. 0) 100. 0) 
Minneapolis....| 50.0} 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 68.8) 68.8) 81. 3/100. 0) 
Newark, N.J...| 56.3) 62.5) 62.5) 62.4 5) 68. 5.0) 100. 0/112, 5} 
New Haven . 5) 60. 0 60.0; 75. 82. 5| 93.8 


New Orleans...) 45. . 0) 50.0) 50. 0 56. : . 90. 0; 100. 

| 56. 3) 6 65.0) 65. D. 112. 5)112.5 
i . 0} 57.5) 57.5) 70.0; 87.5) 112.5112. : 
Philadelphia...| 45. . 0} 50.0, 56.3) 65.0) 75.0) 100.0112. : 
Pittsburgh | 57. 5} 62.5, 62.5) 68.8 75.0) 100. 0 125. 

/ | i 

Portland, Oreg.| 56. . 3} 56.3) 56.3) 72.2 0} 100. 0 100. 0 
Providence 43. 50. 3 .0, 55.0) 60.0 .0} 85. 0/115. 0 
Richmond, nine | 43. 8 50.0) 60.0 ; 75.0! 75.0 

| 65. 75. a 75.0} 75.0) 87.5) 100. 0/125. 0 
53. 1| 56.3) 62. 5| 68.8 68.8, 81.3/100.0 


8 48 hours per week, October to April, inclusi ve. 

# 444 hours per week, October to April inclusive. 

41 44 hours per week, August to December, inclusive. 
# 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

43 49} hours per week, June 15 to September 15. 

“4 44 hours per week, June 15 to September 15. 

4 44 hours per week, June to Pe. tonen “<a inclusive. 

#€ 44 hours per week, July to September, inclusive. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPATIONS—Con, 
Inside wiremen—Concluded. 





Rate per hour (cents). | Hours per week. 
' 


| | Tis EcoT a | } 
1913 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920} 1921 | 1913 | 1915 1916 1917 |1918 1919 1920 1921 
| | | } 


| 
| 
| —_— 





| 
44 44 44 44 44 44 44, 44 
44, 44 44 44 44 44 44, 44 
48, 48 44) 44 44 44 44 44 
44 
44 


| 


— 


| | 
galt Lake City.| 56.3] 62. 5| 62.5] 62. 
san Francisco. .| 62.5} 62. 5| 62. 5| 75. 
Seranton 46.9} 46.9) 50.0} 60. 
Seattle 62. 5} 62. 5) 62. 5) 75. 
Washington....| 55.0) 60.0 _ 60. 


444 44, 44 44 40) 40 40 
44 44 44 44 44 44 


“10 O-36) 
PAR ost 
Counc So 











| 


Machine operators: Book and job. 








Baltimore . 9 5. ov, 50. ’ al 83. 3| 48 48 
sirmingham...| ; 4 1} 80.0; 48 48 
a Pap 77.1) 91.5) 48 48 
Buffalo ccccenb¥e 9 95. 5) 48 
Charleston, 8.C.|..... 0} 103. 4 48 


Q 
sB22 


= 
SH He 0 


oc ooo 
NoaN © or ooo 
TN te GD Cr GD 
SEES SSRIS 
POUND OCORNMWO 


’ 
© 


SESS 
S 


-_ 
= 


48 
48 
48 
48 


Chica 

Cincinnati | 49.0) 52. 

Cleveland | 53. 8) 53. 

Dallas. iccneté«« 4712.5 4712. 
is . 2) ; 

: | 

Detroit. cccsadcet 

Fall River 

Indianapolis. ..| 5 

Jackson ville... .| 

KansasCity,Mo | 5 


_. 

) 

% SN 
PS W Ho © 


<I 
oe 


= 


> OO 
zn 
_ 
po 

toh 


aS 


_ ome won 





Little Rock.... 
Los Angeles. ... 
Louis" 
Manchester 
Memphis....... 


a 


2 ov 
_ Mmowne 


68. 8) 


60. 4. 75. 
61. 5) 87. 
72.9) 91. 
45. 8) 58.2 
75. 0) 93. 


Mily i 
Min: 
Newa 
New 


2S 
) i+] 
D> Wk Orr 


Lae! mm bO 
_WOwed Weare 


yr 


RSSFES 
= OO whe 


68. 3 87.5) 
64.6) 93.8 
68. 8} 87. 
100. 0) 100. 
54.2) 72. 


54. 
63. 
61. 
64. 


Philadelphia .. . 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg. | 

Providence... .. 9 9 47. 


GO GO tO 


o> 
Li 


Richmond, Va.) 41. 5.8 45.8 
St. Louis . 0, 50.0, 52.1) | 
50.0) 52. 
Salt Lake City.) 56.3 56.3 56.3) 56. 


62. 5} 
87.6 
83. : 


75. 


81.: 

81.3) 
121. 

87.5) 


68. 
54. 
| 107. 
75. 


San Francisco. . .4 64.4 65.0) 65. 
f 5.8 45.8) 50. 
75.0 75.0) 78. 
.0 50.0 56: 
| 


Sorte DS orm to 


SSE SESE 
_BNSCH WHEADW 


— 





Machine operators, daywork: Newspaper. 





48, 48 48, 48 48 | 

2} 42) 421 42) 42) 45) 
62 49| 52 49| 62 42) 62 42/92 42 
30 42| 30 42) 42| 30 42/30 49 

48; 48 48, 48) 48 | 


* Per 1,000 ems nonpareil. ‘ 

“ 45 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. be 

” For the years 1918 to 1921, inclusive, the rates are for machinist operators. 

* 44 hours per week, for 3 months, between June 1 and Sept. 30. 

“ Minimum; maximum, 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 

*® Actual hours worked, minimum 6, maximum 8 hours per day, 48 hours per week. 
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106 

















Rate per hour (cents). 





City. 





l l | 
1913) 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 


| 
} 


1920 








} | | | 
Charleston, S.C. 4 9, 0/47 9. 0/47 9. 0/47 9. 0/47 9. 0} 47 9. ol 57. 1 















































































































a Maximum; minimum, 45 hours per week. 
#7 Per 1,000 ems nonpareil. 
52 Minimum; maximum 8 hours per day, 48 per week. 








53 W ork 47% hours, paid for 48. 

5? Maximum; minimum, 5} hours per day, 33 per week. 

58 Maximum; minimum, 7 hours per day, 42 per week. 

59 Minimum; maximum, 7% hours per day, 46 per week. 
® Maximum; minimum, 6} hours per day, 39 per week. 
| 61 Per 1,000 ems nonpareil, and 45 cents per day bonus. 
® Per 1,000 ems nonpareil, and $1 per day bonus. 

63 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 

* Per 1,000 ems nonpareil, and $1.25 per day bonus. 







wo 
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1921 | 1913 | 1915 


| 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Machine operators, daywork; Newspaper—Concluded. 


Hours per week. 

















| 62 39] 52 3g] 52 39 











tems 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 


45) 45) 45) 82 4; 
48) 48) 48) 48 
48) 48) 48) 48 
87 39) 57 39| 97 39) 57 39 

















45, 45) 45) 45 
43} 4s) 458 4% 
48 48; 48 48 
45 32 45) 52 45) 52 45 
455 45) 45) 45 
4s 48) 48) 45 
69 39) 59 42) 59 42) 9 42 
48 48) 31 48) 31 49 
) 48) © 48) © 48) 6 48 
42) 42) 451 4 
48} 48) 48) 48 
42 42 42 2 
42 42) 42) 42 








60 on 5A 54} 





} 


1108, 3/52 39 |52 39 
Chicago. ....... 5850..0/5850 .0}5850 .0/9950 .0/5453.0|% 64. 0/55 72. 096.0! 48 | 45 
Cincinnati...... | 52.1) 56.3} 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 87. 5] 107. 31107. 3)56.473) 48 
Cleveland ...... | 53.8) 53.8) 53.8) 62.5) 62.5) 68.8} 87.51 93.81 48] 48 
Dallas.......... Bean Wamp laces isa eas ed: hee ea 39 |57 39 
Denver........- | 63. 3| 63.3} 63. 3| 63.3] 72.7) 72.7| 97.81 97.8] 45 | 45 
Detroit......... | 55.0) 55.0) 55.0) 60. 5] 60.5] 74.5) 87.0] 87.0] 48 |5¢ 48 
Fall River. .... | 45. 8) 45.8) 45, 8) 45. 3} 46. 9) + 75.0} 79.2} 48] 48 
Indianapolis. . .| 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 56.3) 56.3) 60.4] 81.3) 93.81 48) 48 
Jacksonville... .| 479, 0} 52.1) 52.1) 52.1] 55.2) 58.3] $3.3] 83.3] 45 | 48 
} 
Kansas City, Mo 50. 4 59 4) 50.4) 59.4) 50.4) 68.8) 90.6) 90.6) 48) 48 
Little Rock... .|# 9.5) 65.0} 65. 0} 65.0) 65.0) 78.6) 90.5) 90.5} 42] 42 
Los Angeles....| 62. 2| 64. 4| 64.4] 66.7| 66.7| 75.6] 96.71 97| 45| 45 
Louisville. ..... | 49.0) 50.0} 50.0) 54.2) 54.5) 62.5) 87.5) 82.9) 48] 48 
Manchester.....| 35.4) 35.4] 35.4) 37. : 39.6} 41. 1 66.7} 70.8) 48] 48 
Memphis... ..... a9. sr9, sla slr. sig. 61.9, 5/4 12. O/4712.5)92 45 [52 45 
Milwaukee .... .| 45. 8} 50.0) 50.0) 54.2) 56.3! 56.3) 77.11 93.81 48] 48 
Minneapolis. - . ./710.0|410.0/# 10.0\4710.0/4710.0) 4710.0/47 11. 0/#12.5| 48 | 48 
Newark, N. J...| 60.9] 60.9] 60.9} 63.0] 69.6] 76.1 89. 1/110.9] 46! 46 
New Haven....| 46.9} 47.9) 47.9] 50.0} 50.0 mae 72.9) 79.2} 48) 48 
New York. .... | 66.7) 66.7| 66.7| 66.7| 71.1) 96.7| 122.2|122.2} 45 | 45 
Omaha......... 50. 0} 53.1) 53. 1) 53.1) 53.1} 68.8) 87.5) 87.5) 48} 48 
Philadelphia... .| 45.8} 45.8] 45. 8) 45. 8) 52.1 66.7| 81.3] 79.2| 48 48 
Pittsburgh ..... 55. 0} 60.0} 60. 0} 61.0) 65.0} 77.0) 87. 5/111. 8) 48 [98 45 | 
Portland, Oreg.| 68. 3) 68.3) 68.3) 68.3) 72.7 Ma.0) 106. 7/106. 7| 45 | 45 | 
Providence... .. | 47.9) 50.0} 50.0} 50.0) 52.1) 66.7) 87.5/100.0) 48} 48 
St. Louis....... 11 .0/4711,0/4711 .O}47L1 .5/4711.5)47 11. 5/47 15. 0)1715.0/59 39 [58 39 | 
3 epee 54. 5| 54. 5} 54. 5) 54. 5] 63.0) 63.0) 94.0) 94.0) 48] 48 | 
Salt Lake City -/#10.0)/#10.0/#10.0/10.0/10.0/¢ 11. 0/% 11. 0)611.0 48 |@ 48 | 
San Francisco. .| 64. 4) 69.0} 69.0} 69.0] 68.9] 75.6) 93.3)107.8) 45| 42) 
Scranton....... | 47.9) 47.9) 47.9) 52.1) 52.1) 60.4) 81.3) 87.5) 48 | 48 | 
Seattle......... | 75.0} 75,0} 75.0} 78.6] 80.1) 100.0) 114.3)114.3) 42 | 42 
Washington... .| 60.7) 60.7| 60.7) 60.7) 69.8) 92.9) 104. 0/104.0} 42 | 42 | 
Machinists, manufacturing shops. 
Ee TE oe | i. ? ; we Lis ” ht 
Atlanta........ | 35. 0| 35.0] 35.0} 40.0] 55.0! 70.0] 30.0 80.0} 60 | 60 
Baltimore...... | 33.3] 37.5] 37.5 {5 0 6a si} 75.0] 75.0 85.0| 54| 48 
| | | le 5 i 
Birmingham...| 35.0) 40.0) 45.0] 47.5) 60.0) 68.0) 7851 75.0| 60] 60 
: 38. 9) 28.0) 35. 0)... a] ee . 75.0} 75.0) 48] 50 
Boston......... a3. 8 42. 0) 42, 0|¢50- 0 oo. 0 65. 01f 90.0} 90.0) 54] 54 
Saietelagae « | 37. 5| 37, 40.0) 55.0} 73.0 | 54 
| 36.1) 38.9] 42.8 73.0} 90.0 90.0 se 54 
eo. . 39.0 {43" 5|}46.9} 55.0] 65.0] 80.0} 100.0 20.0 a 2 
-t . | 
Cincinnati..... {25-0 a0. 5 35.0) 42.0} 42.0} 50.0) 75.0] 75.0, 55) 524 
Cleveland ...... | 33.3) 35.0) 45.0) 45.0) 60.0) 60.0 75.0 65.0; 54 54 | 
ee | 40.0) 42.0) 42.0)..... lento 70.0} 80.0} 80.0) 54) 48 





48} @ 48 44 
48) 48 48 
50) 50 50 
eed.s dads. 48 


UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPATION 


53 For 3,500 ems per hour; 55 cents for 4,500 ems, and 1 cent for each 100 ems over 4,500 per honr. 
%4 For 3,500 ems per hour; 58 cents for 4,500 ems, and 1 cent for each 100 ems over 4,500 per hour. 
% Por 3,500 ems per hour; 70 cents for 4,500 ems, and 1 cent for each 100 ems over 4,500 per hour. 


45, 45) 45) 45 

% 48) 58 48] 58 48 8 4s 
48} 48) 48) 48 
45) 48 48 is 
48) 48 4s 4% 
48 481 48 48 
42; 42 2} 42 
45 45 45 45 
48, 48} 48) 48 
48 48) 48) 48 
45| & 45) %2 45) $2 45/52 4 
4% 4s 4%) 4s 
48, 48) 48) 45 
46) 46, 46] 46 
48, 48) 48 
















® For 4,000 ems per hour; 106 cents for 4,500 ems, and 1 cent for each 100 ems over 4,500 per hour. 


NION 


Los A 
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Machinists, manufacturing shops—Concluded. 


Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 


| 


Portland, Oreg. 


Richmond, Va. 


Buffalo.........| 36 


Chicago. .....<- 


Cincinnati..... . 
Cleveland 
Denver 

Detroit 


>. 11 our 
Fall River 


Indianapolis... . 


Kansas City,Mo 


Litt le Rock. ... 
Los Angeles 
Manchester 


Memphis 
Minneapolis... . 
Newark, N.J.. 
New Orleans... 
New York 


Philadelphia. . . 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oreg.| 


41. 


| 
42.5) 52. 68. 72 
47.5) 62.5; 70.0} 80 
50. 5. 75.0) 100 
68 85 


70 


| 100 


50. 
75. 
90. 
80. 


Molders, 


"© 





80. 
87.! 


fhe 


82. 
77. 
88. 
80. 
88. 


| 45.0) 55.6) 68.0] 85. 


0} 85. 
OF 80. 
. 9100. 
.O| 85. 


| 


O} 


54 5 : 


-O 70.{ 


. F100. 


50. 
O} 90. 


79) 
ié. 


SO. 
85. 


95. 


85. 
75. 


| SS. 
68. 


O} 62.5 


iron. 


| 
0) 80. 
8} 87. 
90.0} 90. 
8.0 


gl 


.0 


9 
.o 


0 
0 
0 


0 
.0 
0 
5 
5 
0 
tas 


0 
0 





38. 9| 44.4/ 50.0) 68.8 3. 8} 100. 
44.4) 44.4) 50.0) 65.6, 75.0) 93. 





41.7| 41.7| 56.3| 72.5 87.5] 93 


: 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 
49} hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 


54 hours per week, November to April, inclusive. 


49} hours per week, May 19 to Sept. 15. 


54 


54 











| | | | 
| 1913 | 1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918 as | 1920 | 1921 | 1913 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 


45 45 


48 
18 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPATIO 


Molders, tron—Conciuded. 





Rate per hour (cents). | Hours per week. 
Cty. ———— ee See a 


| 1913 | 1915 20161017 1918 | 1919 








1920 | 1921 113 | 1015 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 
| 











| 





Richmond, Va.) 33.3 23.3) 33. 3) 47.2) 58.3 70. 0} 80. 0} 80.0 54) 545 64 «54 544A sk) 
er ae | 38.9) 38.9) 41.7] 50.0) 61.1) 75.0} 90.0) 85.0] 54, 54 54) 54 54 48 F- 
St. Paul........ | 38.9) 38.9) 42.8) 47.2) 55.6) 72.5) 90.0/90.0) 54 54 54 54 54 42 1 2 














Salt Lake Gity.| 41.7| 41.7| 44.4] 56.3] 62.5 75.0) 87.5) 87.5, 54 54 541 48, 48 % 48 o& 4. oye 























Die) 
San Francisco. .| 50.0) 50.0) 50. | 53.1 72.5} 80.0) 88.0/100.0| 48 48 48 48 #48 44 {4 
Scranton....... | 25.0) 27.5; 27.5) 38.9) 58.3) 71.9) 87.5) 75.0; 60) 60 60; 54 54 48 43 
eee | 44.4) 44.4 44.4) 56.3) 82.5) 87.5) 88.0] 80.0} 54, 54 54 48 48 44 44 
Washington....|..... 30.6) 34.4) 43.8) 68.8) 68.8) 80.0) 80.0)..... 54, 48) 48 $8 48 48 


Painte 's 


33.3) 33.3) 36. 















50.0} 60.0) 60.0 85.0) 53) 6 53) 


Atlanta. .....«.: 33.3 1 { 
Baltimore. ..... 37.5) 37.5) 37.5) 43.8 56.3] 68.8 90.0 90.0) 48 48! 48) 48 44 44 
Birmingham ...| 45.) 45.0) 45.0) 50.0 62.5] 75.0) 87.5 87.5) 48 48 48) 44 44) 44 14 
Boston.........| 50.0) 55.0) 60.5! 62.5 75.0} 82.5 100.0100.0| 44 445 40) 40 #40 4 ‘y 
Buffalo........ 43.8) 46.9) 46.9) 50.0 56.3) 62.5) 87.5 iy 48; 6 45) 6 48) 63 48 70 48) 70 45 

| } | | | 


‘ sol og al on al oc cd of 0'f31-3) 50.0} 65.0) 65.0) 
c ~ [= 4 "r . . ) j AQ & 4 
Charleston, 8. C, 25.0 25.0) 25.0 25.0 {354 65.01 80.0 80-01} 48 48 48 { { i 


Chicago........ 65.0) 70.0) 70.0) 72.5 75.0} 87.5! 125.0125.0| 44 441 44) 44 44) 44 “4 
Cincinnati... .. 50.0) 50.0) 55.0) 55.0 60.0} 62.5) 87.5100.0| 44 44, 44 44 44) 44 ‘4 
Cleveland...... 50.0) 50.0) 55.0) 55.0, 67.5} 75.0) 112.5112.5| 44 44) 44) 44 44) 44 rr 
tS aaa 50.0) 50.0) 50.0; 60.0 70.0) 87.5) 100. 0 100. 0 444 44 44 44) 44 44 
| | | | | 
Denver........ 50.0} 50.0) 55.0) 62.5 68.8! 85.0) 100.0112.5| 44, 44 44) #44 44) 44 
Detroit......... 45.0) 45.0! 50.0) 60.0 70.0} 80.0; 100.0100.0| 48 48| 44, 44 44) 44 
Fall River... .. 37.5) 37.5) 41.0) 41.0! 55.0) 62.51 100.0100.0| 44 44) 441 44 #44, 44 


Indianapolis...) 47.5) 50.0) 50.0) 55.0) 55.0) 70.0; 100.0100.0) 44 44 44) 44 44) 44 
Jacksonviile....| 37.5, 37.5, 37.5) 45.0 50.0) 75.0) 87.5 75.0} 48 48) 48 48 48) 44 





















































Kansas City, Mo 60.0) 60.0) 60.0) 60.0) 70.0) 82.5) 100.0 ond 44 44] 44 14 14 14 

Little Rock....; 50.0) 50.0) 55.0) 55.0 60.0) 80.0) 100. 0 100. 0} 48, 48 { 44 44 44 

Los Angeles....| 43.8, 43.8) 43.8) 50.0| 56.3] 75.0} 87.5100.0| 48 48) 4: i8\ 44) 44 

Louisville... ... 45.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0 50.0) 62.5) 75.0) 87.5) 48 48) 48 { 48 44 | 
Manchester.....).....| 31.3) 37.5) 37.5) 50.0] 62.5) 80.0) 80.0)..... 48 48; 48 44 14 44 
Memphis....... 50.0) 52.5! 52.5) 60.0) 62.5) 75.0) 100.0100.0) 44 44) 44 44 44 44 
Milwaukee... .. 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 55.0 60.0) 70.0) 85.0 85.0) 44 44) 44) 4 14 14 44 
Minneapolis....| 50.0) 50.0) 55.0) 55.0) 62.5) 70.0) 100.0100.0) 44 44) 44) 44 44) 44 44 
Newark, N. J..| 44.0) 44.0) 46.9) 50.0) 62.5) 75.0) 100.0100.0) 44 44, 44) 44 44 14 i 
New Haven....| 40.9} 40.9) 40.9 45.5 53.1] 62.5) 87.5 100.0, 44 44, 44) 44 44 if 

| | 
New Orleans. ..-| 40.0 40.0' 40.0) 40.0 50.0 65.01 75.0 90.0; 48 48) 48 48; 48) 44 4 
New York....- 50.0} 50.0) 62.5) 62.5) 62.5) 75.0) 112.5112.5) 44 44 44 4 4) 44 ' 
Omaha......... 50.0) 50.0) 55.0) 62.5) 62.5} 75.0} 100.0101 3} 44 44 44) 44 44) 44 4 
Philadelphia...) 42.5) 42.5) 42.5) 45.0! 60.0) 75.0} 100.0100.0) 44 44) 44 44 44) 44 , 
Pittsburgh... .. 55.0) 58.1) 58.1) 65.0) 67.5) 87.5) 112.5112.5, 44, 44) 44) 44 44) 44 4 
Portland, Oreg.| 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 70.0} 90.0) 100.0 90.0) 48 44) 441 44 44 44 {4 
Providence.....| 45.5) 45.5) 45.5) 50.0) 62.5} 62.5) 90.0) 90.0 44 44! 44) 44 44 44 44 
Richmond, Va.) 37.5} 30.6| 30.6) 37.5) 50.0] 60.0; 65.0 75.0) 48 54! ba) 4848) 48 ‘8 
St. Louis.....--. | 57.5} 62.5) 62.5) 62.5) 75.0} 75.0} 100.0:125.0 44 44 44) 44 44 $4 4 
5 eee | 50.0} 50.0! 55.0) 55.0} 62.5} 70.0) 100.0100.0} 44 44) 441 44 44 { i 
Salt Lake City . | 56. 3 56. 3) 62. 5| 75.0) 75.0} 90.0) 100.0100.0} 44 44) 44) 44 44) 44 4 
San Francisco. .| 56. 3} 62. 5) 62. 5| 62. 5| 75.0] 87.5) 106.3/106.3| 44) 44) 44) 44 44) 44 44 
Seranton....... | 40. 0} 42. 5 45.0} 50.0} 50.0) 65.0) 87.5, 87.5) 48) 44) 44) 44) 44) 44 if 
ee | §6. 3] 56.3) 56. 3) 65.0) 75.0} 90.0} 100.0) 93.8 44 44 44 44 40 40 : iv 
Washington 50. 0) 50. 0; 50. o 56. 3) 75.0} 75.0; 90.0 100.0 “4 4&4 44 44 44 44 14 
| 










6 44 hours per week, June o August, inclusive. 
® Work 53 hours, paid for 54 
7 44 hours per week, July to March, inclusive. 





Bost: 
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‘NION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPATIONS—Con. 


P lasterers. 


tate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 


| | 
1916 1917 | 1918, mr 1920 | 
j | 
| | } | 

45.0, 45.0) 45.0) 50.0} 60.0) 100.0|100.0' 53 53] 53] 53 | 493) 494) 44} 
62. 5! 62. 5| 68. 8| 72.0} 87. 5| 112. 5}125.0| 44 | 44] ¢ | 44 | 44 
62. 5| 62. 5| 62. 5| 62.5) 75. | 75.0)100.0 44 | 44 44| 44 
j 70. 70. 0} 70. 80. 100. 0/125. 0) 44 44 | 1) 40 

60. 0) 65. 0} 85.0} 100.0)100.0) 48 |") 44 [7 , 4| 44 {72 40 | 





40. 100. 0} 85. 0/7353 |78 53 |78 53 [78 5: 48 48 | 

75. 5. ; - 5} 125.0)125.0) 44 | 44 | | 44) 4 44| 44 
75. 0) 75. 5. . 5| 100. 2.5| 443) 444) 44}) 

| 5 12: 16 

1 


AKDoo conned 


_ 
— 


a] 68. 44| 44 “|e 4|. 44 | 
44 44 44 | 


5| 125.0/125.0| 44} 44 44] 44 
44) 44 | 44 

48| 48| 44] 44] 44] 44 

444, 44} | 443) 443) 444 

87. 5| 87.5, 48 | 48 | | 44 


; 120. 

112. 
5} 112. 
| 100. 
112. 


Memphis 5. 5. 0} 75. 5. 0} 87. ! . 5| 100. 
Milwaukee 5. 5. 0} 65. . 0} 70. 0) : 87. 
Minneapolis. ...} 70.0} 70. . . 0} 75. 0) . 0} 112. 
Newark, N. J...) 65. 0} 65. 0} 70. 5. 5. 0) . 5} 125. 
New Haven....| 60.0} 60. 0} 60.0) 65.0) 70.0) 82.5) 100. 


aI 
- ws 
ie a 


44 44 44 
48 | 48 |? 44 | 
44 44 44 
44 44 | 44) 
48 | 44 44 


Ss 
SR AIS a3 
S Sr or or 


Cr ortho or 
bt No ort © 
e? Pe" YS 


a ah 


44 44 44 
44 44 44 
44 44 
44 44 d 44 
44 44 44 | 





NN 





wn 


—s se) 
qo 





3. 


48 ; 5! 4 45 
44 | 44 | | 44 
44 44 | 
44 40 | 
44 | 4“ 44 | 


New Orleans... 2. 5) 50. 01 50. | 2. 5 . 5. 0} 100. 
J 8 3. 8| 118. 
| 112. 
125. 
115. 








Soon nwo ocoaneo 


eer aya 
VIS 
PEST gr oe 


Portland, Oreg.| 75. 0| 75.0} 75. . 0) 87. .0 112.5 112.5) 44 é 44 | 

Providence. . . .| 62. 5| 62. 5} 62. 5| 68. . 0) 100.0115.0) 44 40 | 

75.0, 87.5) 48 doccolsctinh) OF 

| 125.0137. 5| 44 44) 44) 44 

| 112. 5,100.0) 44 | 44| 44/ 44 
| | | 

Salt Lake City .| 75. 0| 75. 0) 75. . 5} 87.5 100. 0) 125. 0|112. 5) 44 | 44| 44 44) 

San Francisco. .| 87. 5| 87. 5| 87. 5! 87. 5)100. 0) 112. 5) 125.0:137. 5) 44 | 40; 40) 40 

Scranton . 0} 60. . 0; 65. 0} 70.0} 80.0) 100.0,150.0) 44 | | 44| 44/ 44 

5. 0} 75. ; . 51100. 0} 112, 5| 125.0125.0) 44 | | 40) 40| 40) 

Washington.... 62. 5| 62. . 5, 70.0} 70.0} 87. 5) 100.0.125.0) 44 | 44) 44) 44 























Plasterers’ laborers. 





80. 0} 80. 0 


106. 3/106. 3 
85. 0} 85. 0 
87. 5) 87.5 
50. 0} 75. 0 


Boston. ..isecce 


Cincinnati 


Dallas . .ccbieoce 


RASH S 
Ea 


RSRR SSRs! 


81.3 
75. 0 
70. 0 
90. 0 


Denver 


Indianapolis... . 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles... 


Be KIRK S 





. 
x 


Sr 


ASSES 


cS gqoocoeor coos & 








~ > 


Ss: 
esoo 


>) 
; 








Louisville......| 38.0 38.0) 38.0 
Memphis =——- heen c 


Milwaukee 37.5) 37.5) 
Minneapolis... .] 40. 6|7645.0/7645.0) 


” 48 hours per week, Nov. 16 to Mar. 15. 

244 hours per week, Nov. 14 to May 14. 

8 Work 53 hours, paid for 54. 

48 hours per week, October to March, inclusive. 
*® 48 hours per week, November to April, inclusive. 
"© For tenders. 


63444°—21 8 














COSSo SmMOSOwM SuoN Ss 











eoooc oseoocoow 
ERES SEES 





aE 
£ 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPAT!] 


Plasterers’ laborers—Concluded. 
Rate per hour (cents). | Hours per v 


" 
| | 
a. —— . | 


| 1913 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917| 1918) 1919 1921 | 1913 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 191 


Newark, N. J... 35.0 37. 5) 45.0 45.0| 50. 5) 87.5 4 44 


New Orleans... . 5) 22. 5) 22. 5) 28.3) 28. 3{ rr’ g- ae 48 | 48 48) 45 
New York . 6| 40.6) 43.8) 46.9) 56.3) 62.5) 87.5) 93.8) 4 | 44] 44 
Philadelphia ...| 43. 8) 44.0) 44.0) 46.9) 50.0 . : .O| 44) 4 40) 40 
Piitsburgh . 0) 40.0) 45.0) 45.0) 55.0) 60. . 0,100. | 44) 44 


Portland, Oreg.|7650.0/7850.0)7850.0) 50. .5| 75. 3. 8 90. 0) | 48) 36 48 
Providence 45.0) 50. 55.0} 75. 0} 75. | 44 
r >. 3| 56.3) 62.5) 75. 7. 5/100. 0) 4 | , 44 
Salt Lake City.| 56.3) 56.3 ous 62. 5; 68.8) 75. ‘ 7.5) 4 i | 44) 





San Francisco. .| 62. 5) 62. 5) 62. 5) 62. 5) 68.8) 87.5 . 3112. § 4 | 44 
Scranton | 35. 0} 35.0) 35. 50. 58. f . | 44) 

| 50.0) 50.0) 50.0) 62.5) 75.0) 87.5 .5| 87.5) 44, 44) 44) 44) 
Washington....| 31.3) 31. ¢ . : ‘ 50.0; 75. 52. 5 . | < 


Plumbers. 


87. 5/100. 
150. 0/150. 
100. 0'100. 0 
100. 0/100. 
100. 0/100. 


125. 0/125, 

L00. 0) 100, © 
100. 0/137. : 
125. 0/137. : 
100. 0/106. < 


Charleston, S.C. 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
i ee 
Denver 


3 yr ese 
ncocr ososccco 


125. 0/100. 
100. 0100. 0 
100. 0/125. 
93. 8/112. 5 


. 0125. 


Detroit 

Fall River 
Indianapolis. . . 
Jacksonville. ... 
Kansas City,Mo 


NINH n 


VoOows 


won 
— 
oogcee 





5. 0/112. 5 
. §:112. ! 
. 0.100. 
. 0 90. 
. 0 125. 


Little Rock. ... 
Los Angeles.... 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis....... 


Milwaukee... ... 
Minneapolis... . 
Newark, N.J... 
New Haven....| 50.0 
New Orleans...| 56.3) 


New York. ad 68, 8 





IOD>-3 
Cm uN 
I a) 


o 
tN 

= 

% FS; 

o ws 
© SO wo 


on 
RNS! 


onl 


= 
-) 


R7. 5100. 
. 0 100. 
2. 5/112. ! 
37. 5 100. 
. 0 100, 


. 5112, ! 
. 0.125. 
. 115. 


. 3/125. 


> 
on Ge 
BOeE 





on on on on 


a 
No 
Lk 


SEVER 
SeRER 


Sr & OB E> SR 
SaAps 


a 
C8 Or orn Gn 
AS OSU 


— 


75. 0) 
75. 0} 

62. 5, 

75.0 

| 

81.3} 100.0) 112. 5,112. 5 
75.0) 75.0} 100. 0/100. 
62.5) 75.0) 75.0) 75. 
81.3) 100. 0) 125. 0.125. 
beds hed . 5/100. 
87. 5| 100.0} 112. 5,100. 
3} 87. 5| 100. 0} 125. 0'125. 
. 5| 87.! 

. 5/112. 5 

. 0/100. 0} 


ae 
CS OD Women 
v- 


0 68 G0 


Philadelphia... {5 
Pittsburgh 


—- 
—~— 


nF 


SSELKR SFPKRi 


SELF 
BS lip 
2 


BER SS ASSWLS WMSWwwM 


~v 
A) 
~I 
qn 


SS> 


Portland,Oreg.| 75. 
Providence 





SESE FE EE 


SASS 


ax 
fen 


Salt Lake City. 
San Francisco. . 


Skt 


FRESH Ss 
BRB RS 


Washington... . 


; 














% For tenders. 

™ For hepers. 

79 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

% 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
$1 48 hours per week, November to April, inclusive. 
® 48 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 
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J SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPATIONS—Con. 


Sheet-metal workers. 








Rate per hour (cents). ours per week. 





Ss } 


| | | 
1915 | 1916| 1917/1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1913 | 


atlante | 33. 3| 33.3) 33.3) 33.3] 60.0, 60.0) 60.0) 80.0) | | 50/50 | 48) 48 48 
Ba 40.0) 40.0) 45.8) 62.5 80.0} 80.0) 90.0} 8} 48) 48; 44 44 44 
pirmingham...| 55.0! 55.0) 50.0) 50.0) 65.0! 75.0} 100. 0/100. | | 44] 44) 44 4 
snc | 55.0) 55.0) 60.0, 60.0) 70.0) 80.0) 100. 0/100. | 44) 441 44 44 
5 50.0} 50.0) 56.3) 62.5) 87.5) 87.5) 48 |79 48 | 794: |? 48 | 7948) 44 44 

' | | i 
70.0} 70.0| 70.0, 75.0) 125. 0/125. 44 | a4) 44) 44 44 
50. 0) 50. 2.5, 56.0) 70.0) 80. | 48 4s 48 ts 
50 0} 60.0} 80.0) 85.0) 125. 0,125. | 4 44) 44) 44. 44 
. 5} 62. 5} 68. 8) 75. 87. 100. 6,100. : ; 14 | +4 $4 
3, 56.3) 62.5) 75.0) 87.5, 100.0100. 4} 44) 44) 44 44 


| 1913 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 


50. 0} 60. .0| 80.0) 125.0100.0, 4 | 44 44) 44 

37. 5| 43.8) 50.0) 62.5) 100. 0 100. 44 | 4 44 44 
¥' ..-| 47.5) 55.0) 55.0) 57.0) 60.0; 60.0 100.0100.0) 48 44} 44} { 445 44 
City,Mo, 57.5) 62. 5) 62. 5) 62. 5} -d| 70. 100. 0 100. | ! 44 | : 44 44 
tock....| 50.0) & 52. 5) 60. 45. 30. S70 “28 . % 4% 14 

j | 

56.3) 56.3 | 56.3) 68. £ 100. 0,112. 5 | 44 4| 44 445 44) 44 
40, 5. of . 5. 80.0) 80. | 44 é $4 
34. 4) 34. 4) 34. 4) 34.4) 37.: . 3) 100. 0) 90. 48 d 44 
Mem 45. . y 2.5| 75.0) 100. 0/100, | 48; 48| 48 4 44, 44 
Milwaukee.....; 42. fi x 2.5) 60. \ 67. 5|100, 0, 4s | 7 79 48) 44 


Minneapolis. ...| 50. L , . 100. 0)100. . ; 48 48 h4 
Newark, N. J..| 60. 0). . 0) 5) 75. 37. 5} 100. 0112. 5} é 44 ; : 44 
New Haven....| 47. 7. ' pf . 1 87. 5,100. 44 44 
New Orleans.../..... ), ‘ 5. 58. 8) | 100. 0)100. 0} . ’ 44 - a 14 
New York 59.4, 62. » 5) 62. 5) 70. 0) 112. sts 44 | 44 44, 
Omaha 42.5) 42.5) 42.£ | . 0} 68. 0) 112. 5/112. 5) ¢ - 44 44, 44) 
Philadelphia... 50.0) 50.0) 50. 0} 56.3] 70. 110.0100. 0) 4 - 44 : ! 44 
Pittsburgh 55. 0} 57. ). 0} 60. 0) 70. . 90. 0/112, 5} 44 44 
Portland, Oreg.| 56.3) 56.3 56.3) 65.6) 82. : . 0} 100. 0)100. 0} 44 44 
Providence... .. ~ 0} 428. . 2. . ; 100. 0/100. | 44 44 


Richmond, Va. , . 80. 0} 80. 0) 48 | 48 
| 6 6: 8&5. 0)125. 0 . - 44 44 

50. 0} 50.0} 50.0} 50. 0} 56. : . 0} 100. 0/100. 0 44 44 

Sait Lake City.) 57.5) 62.5) 62. | | 62. . 5} 100. \ 90. 0) | 44 4| 44 


San Francisco. .| 68. 8| 68. 8} 68.8) 75.0} $2.5) 100.0! 112. 5|125. 0 44 | 44 
Seranton....... | 43.8) 46. . § . . . | 87. 5 87. 5) 44 44 
5 5 } 100. 0/100. 0} 44 44 

| 92. 5)100. 0 44] 443) 443 44 











Stonecutters. 





100.0|100.0) 48 48) 48 
| 100.0)100.0| 444 444 44 
100.0)100.0' 44 | 44) 44 
100.0'100.0' 48| 48/ 44 
125. 0)125.0, 44) 44) 44 
115, 0}125.0} 443) 444) 444 
112. 5)125.0} 44} 44| 44 
100. 0/125.0) 44) 44) 44 
100. 0)112.5) 44} 44] 44 
125. 0/1125, 44) 44 44 


| 
a 
| 


J 


Atlanta........| 50.0} 50. 
Baltimore .0) 5. 
5. 3} 56. 3) 

56. 3) 

62. 5) 


wo 


S FSesre 
LSoCoe 


a 


| 60. oi 
Vi 62. | t 70. 0) 
5) 62. 5) 62. 5) 75.0) 
| 62. 5) 62. 5; 62. 5 
>| 62. 55. 0} 70. 0) 


co ocSd 


ene 
no 


— 3 NAQUIYeS 
SRRIsS SBSSS 
oocoooco oo 


Goce Gey Wars) 
SRS8 





coo 


| | | 
100. 0/100.0, 44) 44) 44 
100:/@)800.0) 44] 44) 44 
100.0)100.0| 44) 44] 44 
100.0/100.0; 48} 48] 44 
100. 0/112.5, 44} 44| 44 


Indianapolis... .! 56.3) 56.3) 56.3) 62.5; 62.5 
KansasCity,Mo.) 56.3) 62. 5| 62. 5| 62.5, 62.5 
Little Rock ~ + 55. 0) 55. 55.0) 60. 0, 
Louisville | 56,3) 56.3) 56.3) 60.0) 60.0 
Memphis | 65.0) 65.0} 65.0) 65.0) 75.0! 


* 44 hours per week, June to August, inclusive. 

% 54 hours per week, July to August, inclusive. 

* 44 hours per week, July to September, inclusive. 
* 44 hours per week, June 15 to Sept. 15. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1913 TO 1921, BY OCCUPATIO> 


Stonecutters—Concluded. 





Rate per hour (cents). Hours per week. 





| | 
1917 | 1918} 1919 | 1920 | 1921 191s | 1915 1916 1917 | 1918) 1919 
75.0} 87. 5112.5 44 ul 44 44 
84. 4) 112. 5/112. 5 44] 44) 44) 41 


-0} 100. 0/100. 0 44) 44) 44) 
84, 4} 100. 0/112. 5 44} 44) 44 


75.0} 100. 0/112. 5 44 44) 44 
82. 5} 135. 0/135. 0 44 44) 44) 
75.0| 87. 5)100.0 44 44) 44) 
85. 


100. 0)100. 0 44 44) 44 


5.0] 87. 5)112. 5 44} 44 
| 100.0)112. 5 44) 44 
-0} 90.0)100. 0) 5 | 44 44| 
5; 100. 0100. 0) | 44) 
| | } | 


1915 | 1916 | 
| 


62. 5 62. 5) 62. 
68.8) 68.8) 68.8 
56.3) 56.3) 56.: 


City. 


— 
© 
= 
w 








| 


Minneapolis. ... 
Newark, N. J... 
New Haven.... 
New York 


Omaha........| E 
Philadelphia - . . 


SFRS 
DW So 


68.8! 68.8! 68 


8} 58.8) 62. ! 

3} 56.3) 65. 
54. 5) 54. 
62. 5; 62. 

. 0) 60. ol 

.0) 70.0 

. 0} 50.0 t 

fe §5. 3) 56.3 





z 
Suce DOOa 


wOonom 








3) 

















San Francisco. .| 





SSSS SFE 


— 


= 
owen 


Washington....| 








Structural iron workers. 





44 44 
44 44 
44 44 
48 | 48 
44 | 44 


see 
Exess 
acoco 


| | 
100.0} 90.0) 443) 444 
125. 0/125. 0/9144 | 92.44 
100.0/100.0| 44 | 44 
100.0/103.1) 44| 44 
125.0)125.0 948 | 48 


SRaSn SSSan 


So  M9S9 S9°°° e009°0° 
— 


| | 
125.0:125.0 44| 44 
110.0:110.0| 44| 44 
Los Angeles. .. .| 87.5100.0, 48 | 48 


Louisville | 50. 100. ol100. 0 48 
Manchester 100. 0/100. 0). .... 


Milwaukee 100. 0/100. 0, 

Minneapolis. .. . 87. 5/100. 0! 48 
Newark, N. J... 112, 5}112, 5) 
New Haven.... 106. 3/106. 3) 
New Orleans... 


Tndianapolis... . 
KansasCity,Mo. 





BSR SAtss 
o ScoS euwoscso 


8 Sp 


SRR seeae 
SSeS Swmoa Sonn | 


5 SES SEAS RRSSi 
S one Sane uo 


= 


Stor Wo Oro 
Sr Sr or or or 
5 SBazs 
SkESE 


~] 

S's 
& 
& 


Philadelphia. . . 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oreg. 


_— 





SESS SAS 


re 


SOume SONoN Ounsoe 
SESS PELEE ELE 


SESES SESSA RSAAB 


@ 
= 
. 
_ — 


S328 


SEEN SSRES RRSER Seess 
& 


ouw co ow ww ror © ooo Or Or or @ ww 
o ~] oom am aa a 

BSFSs RESES RSSSS Sseee 
aa wo anc ucg Orr © or or Cron or on Gy 
SRLS SSABS KSSKS Sszee 


onuo Cron Cr Gr Gn aco w 
IIS AQIS sIs353 QBMIS 
SHS KRESLK SSSKS LSRNSS 


Soyo MVonrn SOSOSOHM 


SARS 
SHAeon wSCBSSS Vnnood scosoomwso 


$het RERKE REREL eREES 
Stet thtet eeter erece 


EESE SEEEE ELREE ERE 


aAcuc 









































69 44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
% 48 hours per week, December to March, inclusive. 
“1 48 hours per week, October to April, inclusive. 

% 48 hours per week, October to March, inclusive. 
88 48 hours per week, November to April, inclusive. 
% 48 hours per week, September to April, inclusive. 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


Wage Scales in the Building Trades. 


Prevailing Hourly Scales, July 31, 1921, as Reported by the National Association 
of Building Trades. 


compiled by the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges 

and are reprinted in the American Contractor (Chicago) for 
August 6, -1921 (pp. 34-35). Where two rates are given they are 
the minimum and maximum wage, respectively. 


Ts following hourly wage scales in the building trades were 


HOURLY WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, JULY 31, 1921. 


| } 
Carpen-|“ement) Elec- | Hod | Labor-| Lath- | Paint- | Plaster- 
ters. | gr  |ticiams.jcarriers.| ers. | ers. | ers. ers. 
te 
|- 
$0.65 | $0.70 | 
.85| .80 
MatOR I i tlt ae 0 ndsUbecccepdtblecceintocsabalt 





Chicago, Tl, ; 

CRC EIEU 0.00 nee ds bine sconaccaionngnnes ESE RS a ae 
- 90 | 

Clevelatity Oll0... ..cccccsabccces Pee Poe oe ee See 

Columbia, 8. C 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Des Moines, lowa 


Detroit, Mich 


eR. PF ll lg 


Fairmont, W. Va 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


Indianapolis, Ind. ..........-.-.--+-- 
OS 4 


Louisville, Ky 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Newark, Ohio 


New York, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va 

















1 Wage scales being arbitrated. * Rate per bundle. 
2 Rate per thousand. 5 And up. 
’ Rate per day. 6 Rate per week. 
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HOURLY WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, JULY 31, 1921—Continued 








Oklahoma City, 
Omaha Nebr 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Eisepare Pa 
Raleigh, 


Reading, Pa 


Redfield, S. Dak 
Richmond, Va 


Rochester, N. Y 
Saginaw, Mich 
Savannah, Ga 


Sioux City, Towa 
St. Joseph, Mo 


ters. 


3 $7. 00 





oo 8, a ene ee oo 


St. Petersburg, Fla 

Shreveport, La 

Toledo, Ohio 

Washington, D.C............... ois ibe 
Warren, Ohio 

Youngstown, Ohio 





Cement 


Carpen-| 





finish- 
ers. 


3 $8. 00 





Elec- 


tricians. 


8 $7. 00 





Hod | 
carriers.| 


Labor- 
ers. 


| 





Lath- 
ers. 








Hoist 


'terers’ Brick- 
tend- layers. 


SO re eee? ' 


NN. 6.8. dane onbintiveces amity 


CRN TES... . «~Silinw nos suths <coseces 


CRIN ONO. i. 5. ok Sis oe cccnene 
COOPERATE OTIO ian. 5. i cdib owe able 


Cn ie, at fe ee | 


Columbus, Ohio 


Bs GN. occ tiimdavccdctibgee sibiiie | 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich 
Duluth, Minn 


Baw 


- 





peapet jon += =| 


vator| 
con- 


struc- 


; 


Gas 


| fitters. 





ing 
engi- 


neers. 











1 Wage scale being arbitrated. 





2 Rate per thousand. 
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Mar- 
ble 
cut- | 
ters. 








Mar- 
ble | 
set- 
| ters. 


Paint 


TL00 


8 Rate per day. 
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HOURLY WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, JULY 31, 1921—Continued. 





| Plas-| | ane Hoist-| Mar- | Mar- | 
terers’| Brick-| ‘o.”" | Gas | ing | ble | bie | Ma- 
tend-|Jayers.| (0 | fitters.| engi- | cut- | set- | sons. 
ers. | aon. neers. | ters. | ters. | 





CRS 6 Sitinninnncasceceuectasattasee® 





"1.00 
Sh Sia PARRA Hie “arta | 


New York, N. Y 
Norfolk, RE he etl Ue: See 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Nebr 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Raleigh, N.C 


hs Salk x ch inntoacvevisanandesenan 


Redfield, S. Dak 
Richmond, Va 





Sioux City, Iowa 
St. Joseph, Mo 


St. Louis, Mo 

St. Petersburg, Fla 

SRSCUNED BAe ikon csccvcccccctbblh. oda 
24. 80 |2 

Toledo, Ohio 45 

Washington, D. C 

Warren, Ohio 


Youngstown, Ohio 








2 Rate per day. 3’ Rate per week. 
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HOURLY WAGE SCALES IN THE BUII.DING TRADES, JULY 31, 1921—Continued 








| § Struc- 
Sheet : a 
metal Steam- | Steam tural 


Bs pa | fitters’ | iron 
| work- | fitters. work- 
ers. | 


Stone- 
cutters. 





$0. 75 


Akron, Ohio 





pg Ae ELS ESS FP 
Atlanta, Ga 





Baltimore, Md 
Buffalo, N. 
pS SORE ETC eT CUTE TEESE T LC LS 


SS BE eee Perel Ts se 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbia, 8. C 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Des Moines, lowa 

Detroit, Mich 

Duluth, Minn............ sudedssestes 
DA Cha vinkine ccactiiinccgwecesresesss 
WR, PERO occ cc osess vssececeesieger 


Fairmont, W. Va 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ................ 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Kent, Ohio 
Lansing, Mich 
Little Rock, Ark 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Memphis, Tenn 





A eee 


New York, N.Y 
ee oii on cone eeceetes 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Nebr 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Raleigh, N. C 


ERE SPOTS ST errr et 
Redfield, 8S. Dak 

















23S! 3 


1 Wage scale being arbitrated. 2 Rate per day. 
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HOURLY WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, JULY 31, 1921—Concluded. 





Struc- 
Steam- tural 
fitters’ iron 
helpers. work- 


| Sheet 
> ,| metal | Steam- 
Roofers.) ork. fitters. 
ers. 


Tile 
setters. 














st, Petersburg, Fla 
Shreveport, La 
Toled 9 Ohio 


Washington, D. C 





Warren, ¢ Yhio 





Youngstown, Ohio 








——— 


?Rate per day, 


Minimum Scale on 8-Hour Basis, June, 1921, as Reported by the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor. 


HE following table of minimum scale of wages on the 8-hour 
basis, payable in the building trades, was compiled in the office 


of the secretary-treasurer of the ‘building trades department of the 


American Federation of Labor and included in his report at the 
fifteenth annual convention of the department held at Denver, Colo., 
June 8-11, 1921. This information was furnished by the various 
local unions, and the wage scales given are those in effect at the time 
the report was sulieditted at the convention. 


| Report of proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Building Trades Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, held at Denver, Colo., June 8-11, 1921, pp. 68-71. [Washington, 1921.] 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Revising Minimum Wage Rates in Massachusetts.! 


mitting the minimum wage commission to reconvene 

boards whenever in its opinion such action is necessary t: 
changes in the cost of living, the commission is reconvening th. 
boards for six occupations. These are the brush, laundry, retail 
muslin underwear, and the men’s clothing and women’s clothing 
boards. This is the second time that the two boards last men: 
have been reconvened. ‘The rates now in effect for these bran: 
the clothing trades, $15 and $15.25, respectively, were entered 
the cost of living had nearly reached the peak. The rates fo 
other occupations, however, were entered several years ago and | 
little at the present time. The decree for the brush industry v 
first to be entered by the commission. It went into effect in A: 
1914, and provided a minimum rate of 154 cents per hour. 
minimum rate for laundries, $8 per week, has been in effect 
September, 1915; the $8 minimum for retail stores, since Jai 
1916; and the $9 minimum for muslin underwear, since August, 

The wide difference in minimum rates, varying from the 154 cent 

an hour for women in brush factories to 37 cents an hour for \ 
office cleaners, has caused dissatisfaction among both employers 
employees. In fairness to all affected by the decrees there shou 
greater uniformity since the actual cost of living for working v 
in the State at a given time does not vary greatly from one oc 
tion to another. By far the greater part of the existing diff. 
is due to delay in reviewing decrees that are out of date. 
to 1920 the commission could reconvene its wage boards on! 
petition from employers or employees in the occupation covered } 
decree. As the provision of the law permitting such action on pe' 
was not generally known, it was seldom exercised. During the 
years that the commission has been in operation only three o' 
fifteen wage boards have been reconvened on such petitions. | 
are the women’s clothing, the men’s clothing, and the men’s furnish 
ings wage boards. The ast mentioned board is still in session. ‘The 
wage board for office and other building cleaners was the first 
reconvened under the new law. The revised rate for this occ up: 
became effective February 1 of the present year. 


A CTING under the authority of a measure passed last yea 





—_— 


Average Earmings of New York State Factory Workers in Junc 
July, 1921. 


REPORT recently received by this bureau from the 
York Industrial Commissioner shows the changes in ave! 
earnings of New York State factory workers. The statem 

are based on June reports from 1,648 representative factories : 
cover over 450,000 workers and a weekly pay roll of over ° 
500,000. 


The decrease in the average weekly earnings of New York State factory wo: 
from May to June was only 15 cents. The June average weekly earnings of emp! 





1 Information received from the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries pide date o! 
4, 1921. 
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in the manufacturing industries of the State was $25.71. The reduction in weekly 
aarnings since the record average of last October now amounts to $3.22, or 11 per cent. 
This reduction, however, is due only to decreases in wage rates and in working time, 
put takes no account of the loss in earnings resulting from unemployment. In order 
to di termine the loss in wages to factory workers which would include the factor of 
ynemployment, 1t is necessary to compare the pay roll expenditures in the factories 

‘the State in June with those of the month of highest employment—that is, in March, 

From March, 1920, to June, 1921, the drop in total amount of wages paid out 
.ctory workers, as a result of all causes combined, equals 34 per cent. 

Compared with a year ago, the drop in the average weekly earnings ir the factories 
of the State amaourts to $3.06. With the exception of railway equipment, fur goods, 
paints and dyes, printing, and beverages, every industry reported a smaller average 
in June than ip the same month of the preceding year. In most cases the reductions 
during the year amount to a dollar or over. Industries in which the decrease in 
the average earnings during the year exceeds $5 are cement and plaster, jewelry and 
silverware, iron and steel, cooking and heating apparatus, shipbuilding, paper manu- 
facture, and cotton goods. Although a considerable number of reductions in wage 
rates have already been reported by the manufacturers of the State, the larger part of 
the decreases in some of the industries is the result of reduced working time per week. 

The June average weekly earnings of factory employees in New York City and up 
State were, respectively, $27.42 and $24.62. New York City plants show a reduction 
of only 3 cents from the average of the previous month, while the decrease in up-State 
factories amounts to 23 cents. The total reductions in weekly earnings from the high 
points in 1920 now amount to $1.81, or 6 per cent, in New York City, and to $4.28, or 
15 per cent, up-State. 

Most of the decreases in average earnings from May to June were due to further 
reductions in working time and in wage rates. A few plants, however, reported 
increases in working time during the month, following part-time work in previous 
months. The industries in which a considerable number of employees were affected 
by reductions in wage rates during June are machinery. and electrical apparatus, 
water meters, leather, carpets and rugs, men’s clothing, coffee roasting, bakery goods, 
and beverages. In some plants greater earnings appear in June, because the less 
skilled workers were laid off and the higher paid employees were retained. 

Reductions in average earnings of $1 or more from May to June occurred in jewelry 
and silverware, sheet-metal work and hardware, cooking and heating apparatus, fur 
gools, men’s furnishings, canning, and meat and dairy products. The decreases in 
the jewelry and silverware and men’s furnishings divisions-are largely the result of 
part-time operations in a few large plants. The reduction in average earnings in the 
canning industry is due to the hiring of many unskilled workers and to part-time 
work during the week when several plants reopened for the season. 

The railway equipment, rubber goods, paper boxes, and millinery industries each 
showed important gains in average earnings from May to June. 

The June average weekly earnings for the 10 chief industry groups of the State are 
as follows: 


Stone, clay and glass 326. 04 
Metals and machinery . 79 
I had eet Obie t tine sore werd > Gere tadiela oct ene « . 85 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods 5. 22 
Chemicals, oils, and paints . 61 
Paper manufacture 26. 47 
Printing and paper goods 3 


Clothing 
Food, beverages, and tobacco 


I a ee os 25. 71 


A later report issued by the industrial commissioner shows that 
the average weekly earning of State factory workers declined 45 
cents from June to July. The July average weekly earnings in the 
factories of the State as a whole was $25.26, which is $3.67, or 13 
per cent, less than the record average earning of last October. These 
figures are based on the tabulation of 1,648 July reports from repre- 
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sentative manufacturers received by the chief statistician 
department. 


A special yy wd was made by the department as to the extent to which r: 
in wage rates have been put into effect in factories. Replies were recei\ 
nearly 700 plants which normally employ more than 300,000 workers. A! 
factories with more than 230,000 workers reported, having made reductions i 
rates of various amounts, while 200 factories with about 75,000 workers rej. 
reductions. The reductions in wage rates affected workers in nearly ever 
facturing industry of the State. Most of the reductions ranged from 10 to 25 | 
and none of them exceeded 40 per cent. A number of plants have alread 
more than one reduction since last autumn, when the movement for the do 
revision of wage rates was first started. 

A considerable part of the decrease in average earnings in July was due t 
tions in wage rates in many plants during the month. The industries whi 
most affected in July are those engaged in the manufacture of graphite, cem 
plaster, brass and copper goods, sheet metal work, machinery and electri: 
railway equipment, soap, bookbinding, men’s clothing, sugar, meat prod 
beverages. In the railway equipment, bookbinding, clothing, and beverages 
tries the reduction in rates was of a general character. In the railway equ 
industry an average reduction of 12 per cent, granted by the Railroad Labo: 
went into effect in July, while in the men’s clothing industry in New Y: 
wage rates were reduced from 10 to 15 per cent following the settlement of the 
The reductions in rates in the bookbinding and beverages industries of N« 
City, in July, average 13 per cent and 7.5 per cent, respectively. 

Reductions in working time were in responsible for a large part of the < 
in average earnings from June to July. In a number of plants working ti: 
reduced as a result of annual vacations, inventories, and repairs. In some 
less time was worked on account of the excessive heat during July. In som: 
however, the reductions in working time during the month were the result | 
of demand, although in some — the number of working hours was incre 
July in order to meet a seasonal or a temporary demand for goods. 

The drop in weekly earnings from June to July was entirely in up-State 
where the average was reduced by 76 cents during the month. The New Yo: 
average in July shows a gain of 4 cents over the preceding month. The July « 
weekly earnings for New York City and up-State workers were, respectively 
and $23.86. The total reduction in weekly earnings in up-State plants sin 
September now amounts to $5.04, or 17 per cent, while the decrease in New Yo: 
since the high point of last November is only $1.77, or 6 per cent. 

The important decreases in average earnings in July appear in the ceme: 
| em brick and pottery, glass, brass and copper, structural and architectura 

rearms and cutlery, cooking and heating apparatus, railway equipment, instr 


and appliances—especially in typewriters and cameras—paints and dyes, kuit : 


men’s furnishings, and flour and cereals industries. The largest reductions r 
are $5.68 in railway equipment, $5.03 in glass manufacture, and $4.28 in cooki 
heating apparatus. In the other industries the July reductions in average e: 


varied from one to two dollars. The decrease in weekly earnings in the glass in‘ 
is mainly due to the loss of time on account of annual vacations. The decre 


the railway equipment industry may be largely attributed to the reductions i! 
rates, while the decrease in the cooking and heating apparatus industry is mos 


result of reduced working time. Most of the other industries reported consi< 


part-time work and some of them were affected by reductions in wage rates. 
The largest gains in average earnings in July were reported in the iron an: 


and women’s clothing industries. In the steel industry large reductions in e:! 
occurred prior to July on account of part-time work. The gain in the aver. 
July follows a heavy reduction in employment during the month and is duc 


increase in the working time of the small number of employees who are still at 
In the women’s clothing industry the July increase in average earnings is the 
of greater activity in the manufacture of cloaks and suits. 
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Hours of Labor in Argentina.! 


N INVESTIGATION of 66,869 workers in Argentina during the 

” ees of August, 1920, showed that the working-day aver- 

aged 8 hours. and 1 minute. In February, 1919, a similar 
mvestigation of 44,865 workers showed an average working-day of 8 
hours and 12 minutes. The table following shows the decrease in 
hours of labor since 1914: 


Average time worked per day. 

Min- 

Hours. utes. 

42 

58 

56 

46 

28 

12 

l 


The table showing the number of workers and the average hours 
worked in each industry is reproduced below. It will be noted that 
by far the largest number of those covered by the investigation were 
employed in the clothing and transport industries. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS AND AVERAGE TIME WORKED PER DAY IN AUGUST, 1920, 
BY INDUSTRY. 


| Average time worked 

er day. 
Number of | . 

voakces. |-—-—— 


Hours. Minutes, 


| 
| 
Industry. 
| 











19, 146 
1, 521 
583 | 
97 | 
4,442 | 
3,053 | 
NOD. 56 £ O24 4 coo kk Sed Soda cddldal dcdaewbonvesssbs- 1,455 | 
ies and leather 1, 476 | 
1, 805 | 
Metallurgy 3, 218 | 
Paper and pasteboard 81 | 
Polygraphie 3, 391 | 
Textiles 1,685 


20 GO OO OO OO "1000 HO OOM 


i  ,  is bel. seed cedberghéeondmanMeseaaseapes 1, 653 
RE ES Bie sin. fide duldadnsblividotin bude <niik 
Miscellaneous 


| 0000 G0 ox 





oo 


66, 869 











The investigation showed that the 44-hour week has not as yet 
been adopted very extensively, only 1,917 of the 66,869 wor kers 
enjoying the Saturday half holiday. 





‘Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, April, 1921. 
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The table following gives the number of persons working 
specified number of hours per day: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS WORKING EACH SPECIFIED NUMBER OF HOURS | 
IN AUGUST, 1920. 





Workers. |Ffours. || Workers. Hours. 
| } 











Thus it will be seen that 95 per cent of the workmen included 
investigation worked the 8-hour day. 


Eight-Hour Day in Belgium.’ 


N May 14, 1921, the Belgian Senate passed the bill for th 
day, accepting practically all the amendments which ha 
made by the Chamber of Deputies and which had be 

cause for the delay of several months in the passage of the bill 
Senate. Practically the only changes in the bill as passed | 
Chamber were the addition by the Senate of a provision which 
allow the King to suspend the operation of the law in case of \ 
in case of danger to the national security or when the Superior | 
Council and the Council of Industry and Commerce should « 
it necessary, in order to insure by the development of export 
exchange of indispensable articles of import. Also, the Sena 
layed the putting into effect of the law from July 1, 1921, as fix 
the Chamber of Deputies to October 1, 1921. 

All industries come under the law except retail stores, hotels 
taurants, and employees in commercial establishments except | 
these enterprises to be controlled by a subsequent royal decree. 
law does not cover work which is carried on by members of a fan 
unless it is work which is classed as dangerous or unhealthy 
which steam boilers or machinery are used. 

The law makes the usual provision that in seasonal industries or on 
work undertaken in view of an emergency, present or immince! 
in cases of force majeure the hours may exceed the 8-hour |) 
although the maximum time which may be worked is fixed : 
hours. It is specially provided that the reduction in hours sha! 
carry with it any reduction in wages. With the exception of 
tries which are forced to do night work, the day of work mu 
completed between the hours of 6 a. m. and 8 p. m., and, subjec! 
future action taken by the International Labor Conference, 1 
work is forbidden for all women and for boys under the age o! 
In some industries and under certain conditions the King 
authorize the work at night of women and of boys between the 
of 16 and 18. 


i 





1 Comité Central Industriel de Belgique. Bulletin 29, June, 1921, pp. 529-547. 
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The royal decree dated June 14 rescinded the article providing that 
ihe law should not go into effect until October and stated that it was 
(0 enter into force on the day of the publication of the text of the law 


in the ‘‘ Moniteur.” 
—__—esee>—  —__— 


Wages in Czechoslovakia, 1920. 


Tre annual report for the year 1920 of the Central Federation of 
ve 


} 

, 
ia 
as 


bib 


Czechoslovak Industrial Employers! contains comparat 

statistics as to wages and output per worker in Czechoslova 
in 1914, 1920, and 1921. These statistics are reproduced below in 
part. 
In the following table are shown the average daily wages in Prague 
and near-by towns of skilled workers in various industries and of 
skilled and unskilled workers in a soap factory in November, 1920, as 
compared with 1914. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES IN PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1914 AND 1920, 


{1 krone at par=20.3 cents.] 





Average daily wages. 


Industry group. 
Nov. 1, 1920. | 


ee j 





' 

Skilled workers in— | Kronen. | 
Flour mills 2.98 | 50. 00 
Transportation 51. 50 
EDS Gu odouscdescdscew sci videeed %}. 00 
lotteries 35. 00 
Foundries (piece rates)............... . 00 
Machiniely Works... .....ccccsesccce- . 00 
C+...) ann wb os dewawewewusewe ews . 00 
Textile industry 38. 00 
Tanneries 2.00 
Rubber goods factories 
Furniture factories 
U pholstering 
aR a Si is CS 
Lingerie factories....... 5 SaaS 
EE IE Go 6: ibeaibbd's deca One dod 
Aitcoiaes MistiBortes . ...occcccccacecccss 
eS NE bs aor gapathee é 

Soap factory: 

Yard foremen 

i, SE See ee ee oe 
Engincers 

Poremon ft: Ghetory .. 2. -ccccccsccase 
Coopers 

Women 





> Oro me O 
re 


~ 


ore 





Go tO OO NS 8 BO GO DO 


oo 


Gr on Go GO 


— 

















Wages of woman workers seem to be much lower than those of 
men, for in a soap factory male workers are being paid from 37.60 to 
50 kronen ($7.63 to $10.15, par) per day, while women average only 
24 kronen ($4.87, par). 


i Zentralverband der Cechoslovakischen Industriellen. Bericht fiir das Jahr 1920. Prague, 192i. 
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In the following two tables are shown the earnings and out; 
miners and other workers of two coal mining companies: 


14 
iL 9 


EARNINGS AND OUTPUT OF MINE WORKERS OF THE BRUX COAL MINING 
AND NOVEMBER, 1920. 


{i krone at par=20.3 cents; 1 metric centner=220.46 pounds.} 





1914 November 





Occupation, Earnings inclusive of all bonuses and aliowa: 


a BR TAMEM Oe B 
Daily. | Monthly. | | Hourly. | Daily. | | Mont} ly. 








| Kronen. | Kronen, | iK ronen. | Kronen. | Kronen 
Pick miners ; 5. 49 | 124. 58 | 0. 61 78.29 | 2,090. 29 
Mine laborers, below ground 3. 64 | 87.41 | . 40 47.81 | 1,276.' 
Auxiliary workers, male, 4.00 98.12 | . 40 51.19 | 1, 566. 72 
Auxiliary workers, male, juvenile bce kakee } 1. 92 | 40. 69 | ae 25.441 679.30 


Women and EG St oc ann teh oie ai big 2.03 55. 80 | . 20 32. 95 879. 66 





Tiem. 1914 














| 
Output per pick miner per shift | 45.75 metric centners. .| 33.03 metric 
Output of the entire working force per capita per shift. ..| 21.79 metric centners..| 13.71 metri: 
Food bonus per shift 5 kronen 
Coal allowance for married workers............... my WORSE | 82 metric centners. .... 82 metri 
Value of coal allowance | 57.07 kronen 87.25 krone! 





EARNINGS AND OUTPUT OF MINE WORKERS OF THE NORTH BOHEMIAN 
MINING CO. AT BRUX, 1914 AND 1921 


[1 krone at par=20.3 cents; 1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds. No explanation is given in the origi 
as to what occupations, other than contract miners, are included in the figures for total out} 





1914 1921 
Output r 


CE AEC t 
apes | Earnings (kronen). | ‘metric tons). | 


Occupation. (metric tons).| 
Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per 
shift. | hour. shift. | hour.| ton. | shift. | hour. | shift. | hou 

pass ARR eee & |__| __—- = SS 

Miners, contract ; .82) 5.94) 0.66 | 0.80; 4.88 J 0.6 61 | 84.20 | 10 

Miners, consideration | 4.38 . 48 | 69.00] 8 

— laborers........-......-. MESES | 3.8 . 42 | 54.00] 6.7 
Carpenters and masons.......- a | 4.8 Oe | 71.80] 8 

Engineers, firemen, black- 
smiths, and machinists... ... .4 4 68. 20 

SRY DRMOTOTS «6. stew ils < <n 000s co 

Women 


Sarning 























Total and average wf 8 4. 62 51 1. 68 | | 1. 67 











1 The earnings per shift for the year 1921 shown in the above table are made up of the followi 








Various Food 
Occupation. Wages. allow- 


ances.@ subsidy. 





Kronen. | Kronen. | Kronen. | & 
Miners, contract 67. 23 11. 97 
Miners, consideration 52. 36 11. 64 
Mine laborers aes. Neha dudhet bipeenst ¥ebdweeucuescoaen 41.64 7. 36 
Carpenters and masons 54.18 12. 62 
E ogo vat firemen, blacksmiths, and machinists..............- 51. 40 11. 80 
41.30 8. 70 
Ww Souk banned ts ihs isis toad apes deah ab seaee o<0s ainu 29. 50 8. 00 
iis didde~ Ghishinds shade dddba sobecevccsiadbiveece sedis 43. 00 16. 50 





mone 


ou 





or or or or 





Total and average. ..... chodradniek erode cms mmeuiied 51. 06 10. 44 5 














= — 


a Includes family subsidy for each child, bonus for Sunday work, allowances for tools, powde! 
bread bonus, and seniority bonus. 
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nounced as in the manufacturing industries. 


4.88 metric tons. 
oranting of vacations to workers, and to strikes. 


avainst 23,907,073 metric tons in 1919. 


with 1914: 


TRY GROUPS, JANUARY, 1914, 1920, AND 1921. 
{1 krone at par=20.3 cents.| 





January, 1914. 


January, 1920. 

















| Bo- | 


Bo- | Bo- 
Industry group. | ene: stan A raowd | Ave ee | Total Ave. pe pty 
age | allow-  hourly| age allow- | hourly age | allow- | 
| hourly | ances, | earn- | hourly | ances, | earn- | hourly | ances, 
| wage. jetc., per; ings. | wage. etc., per) ings. | wage. etc., per 
| hour. | hour. | hour. 
| ' | 
Mining: Kronen. Kronen. Kronen.| Kronen. Kronen. Kronen. Kronen. 
INL. 'o A axsintihan eae Be 7 eee = 5a * Seer 1.74 < . § Seager 
a ee 419 0. OL 00} 3.79 1. 87 5. 66 6. 46 2, 48 
a See, SS MOO 1a dndiass .39 2. 07 1.10 3.17 4. 06 1.14 
1 snag tte D2 |. nsenee 521 3.63 66 4. 29 6. 67 | 65 
SINGH ns <icccncdanccene OD tos canons 3 2. 38 - 42 2. 80 4. 85 68 
M-tai working: 
Machinery works........ pee ee. 0 ME Vente cea se 4, 38 Se es 
RS 5 ¢ Goss cou whb ieee YEE Nee hina 52 fae TRS 3. 48 Lg Sa 
SNS é s-0 & a diel nee ME node wean . 40 2. 85 . 30 3.15 3. 93 68 | 
SOO. +:ennanraink'estnn elt leuseedon  d2 EU hog ccaxvca 3. 58 6. 74 | 11 | 
Enamel-ware factory . ... . 36 . O4 . 40 3. 00 1, 28 4. 28 3. 65 1, 30 | 
Munitions factory........ cee \cwedaee ee 2 2. 69 4, 74 | 61 | 
Chemical industry: | 
Te MOY .. «sich llss bendvclorndaeeeleseapeee See Ie saascne 2. 09 5 eee 
Copper sulphate factory..)........)....-22)-02.---- 2. 30 14 2. 44 3. 21 | 20 
Mineral oil factory....... oh ee eS a 2. 32 ON febset oc 
Match factory........... OF Sra catiaeis 67 8 eee 1, 31 OP ladivweses 
Textile industry: 
Textile factory........... 1, 30 60 1. 90 1. 70 90 2. 60 4, 20 1, 30 
DS os 6hcicbe cover . 36 01 37 3. U6 30 3. 36 4, 20 30 
ooo ccccccccccccess "20 Prine lag - j 2. W 50 | 3. 00 3. 30 
bOs cosccovecddebes [Oe teavenoeh 30] 1.80 )} 2.00 2. 65 
lala SR 21 02 | 23| 1.98 12} 210} 3.83 | 
| 


Leather industry: 
Leather factory 


2. 49 








= 


49 3. 


Furniture factory........) .2|........| cae ae 2g ee 
Ceramic and brick industry: 
Aaa is cine dew Oo ak alates UP to Pees .30 | 1, 60 . 04 | 1. 64 3. 25 | . 04 
Brick kiln............... . 50 . OF 4] 184 11} 1.95) 3.80 18 
Food industries: | 
Confectionery............ yn Pee - 20 SMP Tsicéscee OE BAR wssiwee 
Cordial factory........... ey Tea mh C&S eaeerey et tae | eee 
ae gt .39 » 9 Ree cf > Joe >. Se S 
Sugar factory............ t {apa 3] 250) 65) 3.15] 3.08 | "20 
Paper industry: ' 
Cellulose factory......... A} Ape eee 18} 215 -2| 2.35) 4.95 33 | 
Glass industry: 
ear ee . 30 |} - 06 . 36 2. 44 a} &8 3. 92 . 83 | 








The preceding two tables make it evident that the upward tendency 
of wages in the coal-mining industry in Czechoslovakia was as pro- 
These tables show also 
that while wages had risen phenomenally the output per miner per 
shift had decreased in the case of one mining company from 45.75 to 
33.03 metric centners and in that of another company from 7.42 to 
The report ascribes this large decrease in output 
to the legal reduction of the shift from 8 to 6 hours, the obligator 
The output of a 
coal mines in Czechoslovakia was 26,729,781 metric tons in 1920 as 
This increase by nearly 
3,000,000 metric tons was, however, not due to increased output per 
miner but to an increase in the number of miners employed. 

A report of the Slovakian section of the federation contains the fol- 
lowing table showing the average hourly earnings of workers in 
various industries in Slovakia in January, 1920 and 1921, as compared 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN SLOVAKIA, BY INDUS- 


January, 1921. 


Tota 
hour! 
earn 


129 
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ings. 


Kronen. Kronen. 
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The report of the Slovakian section of the Czechoslovakian J) 
trial Employers’ Federation states that compared with pee 
1920, wages in Slovakia had risen 100 to 200 per cent on Janua 
1921. W ages are now 14 to 18 times as high as in prewar ti 
The wages ‘shown in the preceding table are av erage wages of 
entire working force (skilled, unskilled, j juvenile, and female wot 
The highest wages were earned by skilled pieceworkers in the ma: 
ery industry, whose earnings in some instances reached 13 ki 
($2.64, par) per hour. Wages vary greatly in Slovakia from loc 
to locality, the highest rates being paid in Kaschau. 

If the increases in wage rates in Czechoslovakia are compared | 
the increases in retail prices shown on page 64 of the present issu 
the Monrary Lazor Review, it will be seen that wages have fa 
well kept step with food prices but not with those of clothing. 


——__—__g}- 0-0 g—————— 


Changes in Rates of Wages in Great Britain, January to June, 


Great Britain during the first half of 1921 is taken fro1 
British Labor Gazette for July, 1921, pages 342 and 343 
should be noted that the statistics relate in the main to cha: 
arranged by organized groups of employers and workpeople, 
many changes arranged by individual firms are not : 
Government employees, agricultural laborers, domestic 
and clerical and salaried employees <re not included. 


r SHE following statement showing changes in rates of wag 


From 1914 until the end of 1920 there was a continuous upward movement i 
of wages. Early in 1921, however, a decline began, and from the beginning 
year until the end of June reductions were reported to the department affectin; 
4,300,600 workpeople, the aggregate reduction in weekly full. tame wage rates an 
ing to nearly £1,770,000 [$8, 613,705 », par]. On the other hand, in certain trades fu 
increases in wages have been reported, 350,000 workpeople having received ad 
amounting to about £83,000 ($403,920, par] in full-tame weekly wages. 

In the following table the statistics relating to the changes which were report: 
taking effect in the months January—June, 1921, are given for various groups of tr 


NUMBER OF WORKPEOPLE AFFECTED BY CHANGES IN WAGE RATES IN GREAT B 
AIN AND AMOUNT OF NET CHANGE PER WEEK, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1921. 
[1 pound at par=$4.8665.] 





Number of work- | Amount « 
| people affected by—| change per 
Group of trades. 





Increases.| Decreases. Increases.) Dec 


Building and allied trades (including works of construction) . 10, 000 | 424, 000 £ 2,500 | 
Mining and quarrying 3,000 1, 260, 000 | 700 
fron and steel smeiting a: 22 | 11,000 164, 000 2,900 
Engineering, shipbuilding, and other metal. ................. 15, 000 449, 000 3, 800 

7,000 849, 000 | 500 





Clothing | 241,000 34, 000 56, 000 
Transport (excluding tramways).............2cecssseeee wou 4a 726, 000 5,000 
Chemical, glass, brick, pottery, etc 1,000} 185,000 300 | 

42,000} 233/000} 11, 100 | 





Total......... la Be EE oy ES PP ORE | 351, 000 | | 4,324, 000 | come 
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Particulars of the principal changes in each of the above groups 
of trades are given below: 


Building.—The rates of wages of building trade operatives in the principal centers 

vith the exception of painters in Scotland) were reduced by 2d. [4.1 cents, par| 
per hour in May or June. A further reduction of ld. [2 cents, par] per hour for 
laborers was also arranged, to operate from July 1, but the effect of this further reduc- 
tion is not included in the figures given in the table. 

Mining and quarrying.—Under the arrangements made at the end of the dispute 
in October-November, 1920, whereby wages were to rise and fall in accordance with 
variations in the output of coal, an increase of Is. 6d. [36.5 cents, par] a shift for adult 
workers (with smaller amounts for youths and boys) was granted early in January 
but was followed by reductions of 2s. [48.7 cents, par] and Is. 6d. a shift (for adults) 
at the end of January and the end of February respectively, which left wages at the 
same level as in October last, and 2s. a shift (in the case of adults) below the level 
of January 1. Under the terms of settlement of the recent dispute, wares are to | 
regulated in future on the basis of the proceeds of the industry in each of 13 districts 
This settlement will involve a further fall in wages, but it is subject to the provision 
that the reduction for adults shall not exceed 2s. a shift in July, 2s. 6d. [60.8 cents, 
par] in August, and 3s. [73 cents, par] in September. Iron miners in Cumberland, 
Furness, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire, and limestone quarry- 
men in West Cumberland and Northamptonshire, have had their rates of wages re- 
duced in accordance with sliding scale agreements based on the selling prices of 
pig iron. 

Iron and steel smelting and manufacture.—The rates of wages of workpeople engaged 
in the smelting and manufacture of iron and steel are in most cases regulated by 
sliding scale arrangements hased on the selling prices of pig iron or manufactured 
iron and steel. in some districts the sliding scales resulted in slight increases in 
wages early in the year, but the subsequent fall in selling prices has been followed 
by considerable reductions in wages. The workpeople in these industries who have 
sustained a net decrease in rates of wages include blast furnace men in Cleveland, 
Durham, Cumberland, and Scotland, iron puddlers and iron and steel millmen in 
the north of England, the Midlands and Scotland, and steel smelters in the principal 
centers, the amount of reduction ranging from 194 to 70 per cent on standard rates, 
or from 74 to 204 per cent on rates current at the end of December. Blast furnace 
men and iron and steel workers in South Wales have received net increases. 

Engineering, shipbuilding, and other metal trades——In the shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing industry rates of wages have been reduced by 6s. [$1.46, par] a week and 15 
per cent in the case of adult male time workers and pieceworkers, respectively, the 
reduction taking effect in two equal installments in May and June. In the engineer- 
ing industry no general reduction in the rates of wages of adult males had occurred 
up to the end of June, but it has since been agreed that wages shall be reduced in 
July and August by the same amounts as in the shipbuilding industry; in the case 
of females wages were generally reduced in May, following the adoption of a new 
uniform schedule of wages in all federated districts. Other classes of metal workers 
whose rates of wages have been reduced include brass workers, nut, bolt and screw 
workers, lock, latch and key makers, metallic bedstead makers, cast and wrought 
iron hollow-ware workers, and edge tool makers in the Midlands; tube makers in 
Scotland; gold, silver, and allied workers at London and Sheffield; and tinplate 
workers in South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

The increases in rates of wages recorded in the metal trades resulted from the 
raising of the minimum rates fixed under the trade boards acts for the stamped and 
pressed metal wares, and the pin, hook and eye, and snap fastener trades. 

Textile trades.—In the cotton industry rates of wages were reduced in June generally 
by 60 per cent on list prices, equivalent to a reduction of about 19 per cent on current 
wages for most of the workers. A further reduction of 10 per cent on list prices has 
been arranged to take effect in December. 

Workpeople in the wool textile industry have sustained four reductions, under a 
cost of living sliding scale, amounting in ali to 40 per cent on basic rates (144 per cent 
on wages current at January 1) in the case of time workers, and to 33.04 per cent (134 
per cent on the rates of January 1), and 34.78 per cent (nearly 14 per cent on the Janu- 
ary rates) in the case of male and female pieceworkers, respectively. Further reduc- 
tions, amounting to about 14 per cent on wages current at the end of December, have 
been arranged to take effect in July. 

In the textile bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing trades in Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Cheshire, and Mestiand, small increases took effect early in the year under 


ray 
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cost of living sliding scales, but later in the year there were substantial reducti 
In Yorkshire the net effect was a reduction of nearly 12 per cent on the rates of wa 
current at the beginning of the year. In Lancashire, Cheshire, and Scotland t! 
were net reductions of 9s. 4d. [$2.27, par] and 5s. 7d. [$1.36 par] a week for ad 
males and females, respectively. 

Hosiery workers in the Midlands have had their bonus reduced, under a cost 
living sliding scale, from 1s. 3d. [30.4 cents, par] to 1s. [24.3 cents, par] in the shil! 
on earnings, and under similar arrangements there have been reductions in the . 
of carpet workers and of silk workers at Leek, Macclesfield, and Brighouse. 

Clothing trades.—The increases in rates of wages indicated by the statistics for | 
clothing trades mainly resulted from the raising of the minimum rates fixed under 1 
trade boards acts for the various branches of the tailoring, mantle and costume, a 
dressmaking trades, and for female laundry workers. The principal reducti 
affected glovemakers and dyers and dry cleaners generally, and bespoke tailors 
London and Liverpool. 

Transport.—In the case of railway servants engaged in the manipulation of tra‘! 
an increase of 1s. a week in January, under a cost of living sliding scale, was follo. 
by a decrease of 4s. [97.3 cents, par] a week in April. A further reduction of 
{$1.22, par] a week took effect from July 1, but the effects of this are not included 
the statistics given above. The standard rates of wages of all ranks and ratings 
the merchant shipping service were reduced in May by £2 10s. [$12.17, par] a mont 
In the road transport industry the rates of wages of carters and motor drivers ha 
been reduced in London and at Nottingham and Leicester, and several import: 
towns in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Scotland, the amount of reduction ranging f: 
3s. [73 cents, par] to 7s. [$1.70, par] per week. 

Chemical, glass, brick, pottery, ete., trades.—In the heavy chemical trades n 
workers had their wages reduced in April by 2d. [4.1 cents, par] per hour, in 1 
majority of cases, in England, and by 6s. 9d. [$1.64, par] a week in Scotland. 
and candle workers sustained reductions of 6s. [$1.46, par] and 4s. [97.3 cents, pai 
week in the case of adult males and females, respectively. Glass bottle makers s11 
tained a reduction, also in April, of 5 per cent on total earnings. Brickmakers in a 
the principal centers other than Peterborough had their rates of wages reduced 
May by 6s. and 3s. [$1.46 and 73 cents, par] a week in the case of adult males ai 
females, respectively. 

Other trades.—In the furniture making trade there have been reductions of 
[? cents, par] to 3d. [6.1 cents, par] per hour in the case of male workers at Lond: 
figh Wycombe, Birmingham, Liverpool, and certain towns in Yorkshire and \« 
land. Female workers in the same districts usually sustained smaller reductio1 
Vehicle builders generally have had their wages reduced by 24d. [5.1 cents, par] pe 
hour. In the food trades there have been reductions varying from 4s. [97.3 cents, pa: 
to 7s. 6d. [$1.83, par] a week for adult male bakers in London and various towns 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Scotland; whilst cocoa and chocolate confectionery work 
ers have had their wages reduced by amounts ranging from Is. [24.3 cents, par] to ° 
[$1.22, par] a week. 

The principal industries in which no reduction had taken place up to the end o! 
June include engineering, dock labor, agriculture, printing and bookbinding, potter, 
manufacture (England), linen and jute manufacture (except at Kirkcaldy), boot anc! 
shoe manufacture, tanning and currying, coopering, and tram and omnibus service. 
In the case of engineering a reductiorhas since been arranged to take effect in July, 
and in some other cases reductions are being proposed. 


; Methods of Settlement. 


Of the workpeople, numbering over 4,300,000, whose rates of wages were reduced 
2,170,000 sustained the reductions as a result of the operation of sliding scale agrec- 
ments based on the index number of retail prices published in this Gazette; 165,000 
under sliding scales based on the selling price of pig iron or manufactured iron and 
steel; 1,225,000 coal miners had their wages reduced under the output arrangement 
described above; and the remaining 760,000 workpeople had their changes arranged 
either by arbitration or conciliation, or by negotiation between representatives of the 
employers and workpeople. In the case of 525,000 workers the reductions were pre- 
ceded by disputes, causing stoppages of work. 

Of the 350,000 workpeople whose rates of wages were increased, the majority ob- 
tained the advances under settlements negotiated between employers and work- 
people or by the operation of orders under the trade boards acts. 
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Adjusting British Railway Wages by Cost-of-Living Index. 


CCORDING to a report and press notice from the American 
consul at Stoke-on-Trent, England, forwarded under date of 
June 30, 1921, the British Government saves approximately 

¢10,000,000 ($48,665,000, par) in the recent quarterly revision of 

silway wages based on cost of living figures. The sliding scale 
oreement provides that wages rise or fall “1s. (24.3 cents, par) per 
wek for every five points variation-in the cost of living figures.” 

‘he Board of Trade’s cost of living index is 25 points lower than at 

he last quarterly revision, which fall automatically reduces railway 

vages 5s. ($1.32, par) per week. 





























Wages in the Almond Industry in Spain. 


nD EPORTS regarding the almond industry, received from the 

American consuls at Valencia and Malaga, Spain, under date 

of. July 6 and 11, 1921, respectively, give certain data concerning 
the industry in these districts. In the Malaga district the elmonds 
are all shelled by hand on the farm where they grow. They are 
cracked on a flat stone he!d between the knees of the sheller, who is 
seated, and who uses a small iron bar or a small stone for a hammer. 







There are practically no paper-shelled almonds produced in this region. The 
almond trees are found both along the coast and in the interior. The tree blossoms 
in January and February and the nuts are ripe by July. They are then knocked off 
the trees with sticks or poles and left on the ground in order to dry the husk and 
kernel, preparatory to shelling. 






The almonds are ordinarily gathered by the farmer or his family 
during “off hours” of the day in July and August, and the women 
and children of the family do the shelling. 






Where labor is employed to gather the almonds it is usual for a squad composed of 
one man and three women working together to gather about 20 arrobas or 230 kilos 
[about 506 pounds] of almonds in the shell per day. The women who usually do the 
shelling shell from 40 to 50 kilos {about 88 to 110 pounds] of almonds, which produce 
about 10 to 15 kilos [approximately 22 to 33 pounds] of kernels. 

One hundred kilos [about 220 pounds] of almonds in the shell produce approxi- 
mately 25 kilos [about 55 pounds] of kernels. 

The wages paid to adult male laborers in this district are as follows: ‘‘Expert peon,”’ 
men who have some practical knowledge of agriculture and can be used as foremen, 
from 5 to 6 pesetas [964 cents to $1.16, par] per day, with quarters but no meals, 
Ordinary labor, 3.50 to 4 pesetas [674 to 77.2 cents, par] per day, without meals, or 2 
pesetas [38.6 cents, par] per day and found. 

Women, 2.50 pesetas [48} cents, par] per day, without meals; children [supposed 
to be over 14 years of age], 1 to 1.50 pesetas {89.3 to 28.9 cents, par] per day. The 
women are sometimes paid by piecework for shelling; the rate is 4 pesetas [77.2 cents, 
par) per 100 kilos [about 220 pounds] of almonds in the shell. 



















In the Valencia district, the wages paid for an 8-hour day are, men, 
5 pesetas (964 cents, par): women, 2.50 pesetas (48} cents, par); 
and children, 2.50 pesetas (48} cents, par). 

Kight hours constitute the legal working day, but according to the 
report from Malaga, the laborers are very deliberate in that district. 
“xcluding time for meals, cigarettes, and repeated rests, they gener- 
ally work only about 5 hours a day. 
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The village bakers use almond shells for fuel and pay 4 to 5 
(77 to 964 cents, par) for 100 kilos (220 pounds). 

Agricultural wages are practically the same at all seaso: 
agricultural laborer, however, gets more money at harve 
because the women and children of his family are also at wo 

It is declared that because of the sweatshop methods in | 
these almonds it is next to impossible to determine the cos! 
duction. It has been estimated, however, that each arr 
kilos, or approximately 254 pounds) costs the producer - . 
20 pesetas ($2.90 to $3. 86, par), “taking into consider 
overhead charges, taxes, interest on investment, exhaustion 
labor,’’ ete. The producers sel! the kernels in bulk in u: 
sizes. The 1920 crop of shelled “Jordans” sold for from 
pesetas are to $1 3.51, par) per arroba (114 kilos, or al 
pounds) ; Valencias”’ for from 35 to 45 pesetas ($6.76 to $8. 

The farm laborer, assisted by his wife and children, ear 
1,000 to 1,500 pesetas ($193 to $289.50, par) annually, but | 
smal! agricultural proprietor and the farm laborer have a 
standard of living. 

Skilled woman assorters are paid 3 pesetas (57.9 cents, pal 
of eight hours by one of the largest almond exporting firms in \\ 
Novices at ass sorting are paid 1.50 to 2 pesetas (28.9 to 38.6 
par). A woman experienced in this work can usually as 
ice (66 pounds) of kernels a day. “Jordan” almonds, on 
of their elongated form, have to be assorted by hand. Mec 
devices are made use of in assorting the “ Valencias.” 





AGREEMENTS. 





Recent Labor Agreements and Decisions. 
Railroads. 


1, decreases the rates of wages of emplovees engaged in rail- 


in) 


1)" decr No. 217 of the Railroad Labor Board, effective August 


way express service. The decision provides that the American 
rethwouw Mor 33 Oo. shall ke ded ions fr tee of a hat 
Railway Lest JO. shall make deductions from rates of wages here 


tofore established by the authority of the board in its decision No. 3 
(Aug. 10, 1920) for the following specific classes of employees in 
amounts per hour hereinafter specified for such classes: 


Cents. 
. Agents, storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief clerks, foremen, sub- 
foremen, and other supervisory forces 
CS a ih, o wie niier Paha Mi lale a Sid mis dak edd athe wa bw vn'bar doce ces 66 
3. Wagon, automobile, stable, garage, and platform service employees. . 
. Messengers and helpers, messengers handling baggage and helpers, guards, 


. All other employees whose wages were increased by section 5, Article I] 
e D> ¢ ’ 
of Decision No. 3 


The general regulations governing the application of this decision 
are as follows: 

Section 1. Decreases in wages specified in this decision are to be deducted from 
the daily, weekly, or monthly rates, as the case may be, in the following manner: 

a) For employees paid by the day, deduct eight times the hourly decrease 
established from the daily rate. 

b) For employees paid by the week, deduct forty-eight times the hourly de- 
crease established from the weekly rate. 

(ec) For employees paid by the month (except train service employees), deduct two 
hundred and four times the hourly decrease established from the monthly rate. 

d) For train service employees paid by the month, deduct two hundred and forty 
times the hourly decrease established from the monthly rate. 


These rates, so far as they apply to officials, are to affect only such 
classes of subordinate officials as are so classified by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Decision No. 218, issued by the Railroad Labor Board on July 26, 
declares illegal both elections of representatives to the system con- 
ference on rules recently conducted on the Pennsylvania system. 
One election was conducted by the management and one by the 
Federated Shop Crafts affiliated with the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the American Federation of Labor. The rules 
negotiated by the alleged representatives selected by either ballot 
are declared void and a new election ordered. Specific regulations 
as to employees’ eligibility to vote and the form of ballot to be used 
in the new election are made in this decision. For the purpose of 
deciding upon the specific manner of the distribution, casting, count- 


ing, and tabulation of the ballots in such election, a conference was 
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ordered on or before August 10 between duly authorized represent. 
atives of the carrier and all railroad organizations or unore: 
employees meeting the requirements of the transportation a: 
the rules of the board. Addendum No. 1 to this decision pr 
that the election shall be by secret ballot. 

A similar decision (No. 220) affecting the Brotherhood of R: 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, and Expressman ani {hj 
Pennsylvania system was made on August 3. This decision provides 
- a conference on or before August 15 to arrange details of the ney 
election. 





Clothing and Textiles. 
Chicago Cloak and Suit Industry. 


HE agreement between the Chicago Cloak and Suit Manufac' 
Association, the North West Cloak and Suit Manufac‘ 
Association, and the Joint Board of the Cloak and Skirt M: 
Union of Chicago, which expired on June 21, has been ext. 
until December 1. The old agreement provided for the 44 
week, time and one-half for overtime, and the following min 
wage scale. 


All workers shall work by the week. The minimum wage scale shall be a: 


Sample makers 
Ree Lov cap da NEU eachobs el bgt oekbapwesecss- 
Skirt operators 


oe LL. ea eenbhdversweccecccccs.- 
Skirt pressers 

Finishers who can do all hand sewing on a garment, to include lining basters. . 
Edge basters, who are also competent to do other hand tailoring 


Feller hands, not including first-season apprentices......................-... 
Button sewers, hook-and-eye sewers, and skirt-bottom basters (not includin 
first two-months apprentices) 


Montreal Clothing Trade. 


The labor situation in the Montreal clothing trade was clarific! y 

an agreement reached June 16 between the local unions of the \: 
gamated Clothing Workers of America and the Clothing Mai 
turers’ Association of Montreal. The agreement, which provid: 
a tripartite arbitration board with an impartial chairman, is | 
tically the same as last year’s, except that the installation of pr 
tion standards is provided for. The contract clause dealing 
standards’of production reads as follows: 


In each separate shop an agreement shall be reached between the represen 
of the union and the representative of the employer as to standards of productio 
respect to each separate operation. A memorandum thereof shall be mad: 
signed and then the said agreement thus reached becomes automatically a | 
this contract. If any difference of any kind arises under this clause, includin: 
what shall constitute a proper standard, it shall be submitted to the impartial | 
man and his decision shall be final. If the production falls below the standard a 
upon, and this be due to the fault of the workers, then the compensation sho 
readjusted accordingly and any difference arising from such readjustment shal! 
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pe submitted to the impartial chairman. Rules governing standards of production 
and safeguards to the parties in regard to same shall be mutually worked out, and 
when so worked out and mutually agreed upon they shall become a part of this 
agreement, 

Cincinnati Cloak Trade. 


The official organ of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union reports a settlement effected June 20 in the Cincinnati cloak 
trade. - pale and conditions of work remain unchanged in the local 
industry, the report states, the new feature of the agreement being 
the guaranty by the employers of 24 weeks of uninterrupted work 
during the coming season. 


Textiles, New York City. 
The Daily News Record (New York) for July 8, 1921, reports that— 


The Textile Finishers’ Association (of New York) and the Cloth Examiners and 
Shrinkers’ Union have signed a two-year agreement to take the place of the agreement 
recently expired. The scale of wages is the same as that existing at the present time. 
The minimum weekly rate for examiners is $50; spongers and decators, $45; takers-off, 
$33; and helpers, $20. 

Silk Ribbon Industry. 


An agreement for the training of apprentices in the silk-ribbon 
weaving trade has been compiled and adopted by the trade council 
of the silk-ribbon industry of greater New York. This plan, dated 
July 9, follows in full: 

Preamble. 


The parties to the collective bargaining agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of 
Greater New York realize that the responsibility for the training of new workers in the 
weaving trade lies equally with the employers and the employees. In order to main- 
tain the continuous welfare of the industry, workers must be trained to replace those 
who normally leave the industry as well as to provide foritsgrowth. Thisis especially 
true in a skilled trade like the manufacture of silk ribbons, which requires well-trained 
workers. 

The training of textile workers generally, and especially of silk-ribbon weavers, has 
been carried to a higher degree of efficiency in Europe than in this country. Methods 
of training with us have been rather indefinite and as a rule not enough attention has 
been given to the young worker who desired to learn the trade. The consequence has 
been that our silk-ribbon industry has very largely relied for the better quality of work 
upon the weavers with European training. 

For some time prior to the outbreak of the World War, the supply of European 
weavers coming to this country was dwindling and the war practically cut it off. 
This means that the industry must depend at present and in the future upon home- 
trained weavers. It means that the silk-ribbon industry in this country must develop 
methods of training equal to those of Europe. In order that the American silk-ribbon 
industry may hold its own in all markets, workers must be trained who will be able to 
turn out the most highly skilled workmanship. Workers must be trained so that they 
will be capable of weaving not only the highest class of goods but also skilled in the 
efficient production of all the medium and lower grades. 

Therefore, the parties to this agreement, in order to discharge in the best possible 
way their responsibility for the training of weavers, have jointly agreed through their 
trade council upon the following plan for the training of apprentices in the silk- 
ribbon weaving trade. 

Plan. 


Section 1. Requirements for apprentices—Age: The minimum age shall be 16 years. 
Education: Every apprentice shall know enough English to understand directions 
and be able to figure sufficiently to keep necessary records. This requirement will 
not be taken to bar an apprentice who at the time of entering is deficient in English, 
providing he is at the time studying the language. 
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Physical: The eyesight of every apprentice shall, if possible, be tested 
expense of the firm, such examination to include test for color blindness. At 
shall be given also to the general physical condition. 

Sec. 2. Period of training.—The period of training shall be three years. 
joint committee shall have the authority to grant an examination to a special! 
fied apprentice after the completion of two years’ training if such apprenti 
have shown exceptional ability, provided the apprentice submits a written a 
tion to the joint committee, requesting such examination. 

Apprentices taken in any mill shall serve out their apprenticeship period 
mill, and are not to be taken in as employees in the weaving departments of a1 
silk-ribbon mill coming under the agreement, or under union control, exc 
apprentices, and upon the consent of the impartial chairman. 

Sec. 3. Probationary period.—There shall be a probationary period for app. 
of not less than three months nor more than six months. During this period ¢] 
agement shall determine the fitness of the apprentice for the trade, and duri 
period the apprentice may be discharged without review. At the expiration 
probationary period the apprentice may be admitted to the union as an ap) 
weaver member. 

Sec. 4. Preliminary training.—Before entering as a weaving apprentice, the 
tice must have at least six months’ experience in the preparatory or weaving 
ments. Six months after entering as an apprentice weaver, the joint committ 
decide the amount of credit for such preparatory experience, but the credit 
be for less than six months. 

Where a broad-silk weaver desires to take up ribbon weaving, he must sh: 
has had at least three years’ experience as a broad-silk weaver. In that case | 
taken in as an apprentice and shall serve for at least three months, receiving 1 
of an apprentice in the last six months’ period. At the end of his training pe 
weaver shall receive an examination by the joint committce before he may bh: 
as a third-class weaver. In cases where a broad-silk weaver has not worked fo: 
years at such occupation, the joint committee shall, after three months’ probat 
period, decide the amount of time credit he shall receive for whatever period | 
have worked on broad silk. 

Sec. 5. Wages.—The initial wages for apprentices shall be 40 per cent of th: 
mum wage paid the third-class weavers. Every six months the wages shal! | 
creased 10 per cent on the basis of the third-class weavers’ wages. These in 
shall be made automatically every six months, unless on account of poor prod 
irregular attendance, lack of interest, etc., it is not considered justified. In 
cases the apprentice shall have the right to have the matter considered by th: 
committee, with the further right of appeal to the impartial chairman. 

If changes occur in the weavers’ guaranteed minimum or in the hours of wor 
compensation of apprentices will vary accordingly. 

Sec. 6. Number of apprentices.—In all the mills coming under the agreen 
apprentice may be employed for every 10 weavers or major fraction thereof 
number will be based at any one time on the average number of weavers em) 
during the previous six months’ manufacturing period. It is understood that d 
a period in which weavers are being laid off for lack of work no new apprentices : 
be takenon. The prpeeton of 1 apprentice to 10 weavers is to hold good for a | 
of 2 years from the date of this apprenticeship plan, unless some emergency) 
which in the opinion of the impartial chairman justifies the opening of the m: 
At the end of the two-year period either party to the agreement can at any time | 
before the trade council the necessity of a change. 

Suc. 7. Training.—Al apprentices shall have the opportunity to work on th 
ferent looms in the mills, on wide and narrow ribbons and on different weaves 
in all ways shall be afforded an opportunity to get as wide and as all-round a) 
perience as the mills in which they are working afford. 

Sze. 8. Progress records.—Records shall be kept by the management of the pr 
of each apprentice, with the experience on the loom, twisting, interest shown, } 
tuality, etc. The progress records shall also include all reports of seconds turne: 
by the apprentice, so that the management may use this both for criticism and 
mendation. The average daily production shall be calculated at frequent inte! 
preferably every month, to show both the management and the apprentice how n 
progress has been made. These records at the proper time shall be open to the | 
committee, the apprentice, and others who are lawiully interested in the mat 
In the training of apprentices the initial emphasis must be on method and quali! 
of work rather than on yardage. Future all-round efficiency must not be sacrifice: to 
present production. Not until the apprentice has thoroughly grasped the nature ol 
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the work and the accurate way of doing it should quantity be sought. But at the 
. time the apprentice must learn how to combine quantity and quality in pro- 
du re so as to become a first-class weaver. 

Src. Examination.- -After the period of training has been completed, the appren- 
tice Sali be given an examination by the joint committee for entrance in the third 
class of weavers. This committee shall determine the details of the examination, 
and such examination shall cover the following points, rated as follows: 

Total Passing 
eredit mark 
(per 
cent). 
Starting up loom 
Ty isting 


The standard must be based upon the work of an experienced weaver, and the 

apprentice must have at least 70 per cent as a total before he can pass. 

lf the apprentice fails to meet the requirements, the joint committee shall have the 
authority to extend the period of apprenticeship, but for not longer than a period of 

six months after the aceasta: At any time within this six months the joint 
pedir shall have the authority to hold an examination finally to determine the 
apprentice’s standing. After satisfactory completion of the term of apprenticeship 
and examination, the apprentice shall be given a certificate to that effect, signed by the 
members of the joint committee. In order to facilitate better cooperation between 
the union and the management and to insure apprentices receiving their full period 
of training, the apprentice may receive an apprentice card from the union after the 
probationary period is ended. When an apprentice has received his certificate, this 
card may then be exchanged for the regular union card designating him as a full- 
fledged weaver. 

Sec. 10. Appointment of jot committee.—A joint committee representing the man- 
agement and the workers in the shop shall be appointed for the purpose of carrying 
out the details of this apprenticeship plan, holding examinations, etc. Said joint 
committee shall consist of two members from each side, to be selected or appointed as 
the different parties may decide. 





Shipping. 


ORKING rules and wages governing employment of masters 
and mates for transatlantic, transpacific, Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf coast service have been adopted after conference between 
the representatives of the United States Shipping Board and the rep- 
resentatives of the National Association of Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots of America and the Neptune Association, representing licensed 
deck officers. 
Following is the agreement in full: 
Vessels are to be classed according to their “ power-tonnage, ” represented by gross 
tonnage plus indicated horsepower as given in the “ List of Merchant Vessels of the 


United States,” as compiled by the Commissioner of Navigation, or in other reco; 
nized maritime lists. 














| Single screw. | Twin screw 





| Over 15,001. 

| 12,001 to 20,000....| 9,001 to 15,000. 
| 7,501 to 12,000... | 5,501 to 9,000. 
| 5,001 to 7,500. ..-..| 3,501 to 5,500. 
| Below 3,501. 


| 
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WAGE SCALE. 














$370 $335 $320 | 

205 200 | 195 | 

180 | 175 | 170 | 

160} 155 | 5 
1135 





1 When carried. 
Working Rules. 


Rute 1. Watch and watch to be maintained on sailing day or at any outside 
ports of call. No mate shall be required or permitted to take charge of a watc! 
leaving or immediately after leaving port, unless he shall have had at least six 
off duty within the 12 hours immediately preceding time of sailing. 

Rue 2. A working-day at any port where watches are broken shall be from 
to 5 p. m., during which time one hour shall be allowed for dinner. 

Norre.—In tropical or other ports where conditions make it desirable t 
special arrangements about working hours on account of climatic conditi 
special arrangement may be made which is mutually satisfactory to me: 
situation. 

Rute 3. When a ship arrives in home port the mate standing the night watc! 
have the next day off. 

Notre.—For the purpose of these rules a “home port” shall be consider 
port at which shipping articles are opened or the port at which crew is pa 
upon completion of the voyage. 

Rute 4. If a mate is required to stay on board in any port on Sundays or on ° 
Year’s Day, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, or Christmas Day, he shal] 
one full day off with pay, or be paid one day’s additional pay, but this shall not : 
to a vessel sailing on or ready to proceed on her voyage. 

It is the intention of this rule that no work shall be performed by the mates e> 
that which is necessary for the safety of the vessel. 

Rute 5. In all ports of call and foreign ports, one mate shall be required t 
aboard at night. Mates shall alternate and shall receive no extra compensati 
this work. 

It is the intention of this rule that no night work shall be performed by the 1 
except for the safety of the vessel. 

Rute 6. No overtime shall be performed at sea except for the safety of the ves« 

Rue 7. A working-day in port in excess of eight hours shall not be perform: 
paid for unless the work is done by written order of the master, owner, or agent 0! 
vessel. An entry shall be made in the log book every time a mate is required t: 
form overtime service, covering kind of work, reason for same, and time started 
finished. Authorized overtime to be paid at the pro rata rate. 

Rute 8. No mate shall be laid off Sundays or holidays, but at the option of the m: 
the mates shall be granted shore liberty with pay. 

Rue 9. When in port and board is not furnished, $3 per day shall be allowe« 
subsistence and $2.50 per day shall be allowed for lodging when no room is provi: 

Rue 10. Final discharge of mates to be at ports designated in ship’s articles ex: 
when impracticable or through no fault of his own, or in case of sale or abandon 
of vessel by owner at other port, in which event members are to be reimbursed iv 
time and travel expenses incurred incident to return to port designated. 

In the event any question arises concerning the discharge of any mate he sha!] |: 
the right of appeal to the marine superintendent before final decision is rendered. 

Rue 11. These wages and conditions do not apply to vessels not in active operat! 

Rute 12. There shall be no discrimination in the employment of any mast: 
mate on account of affiliation or nonaffiliation with any organization. 

Rute 13. The wage scale and working conditions promulgated herein shall rem 
in effect until January 1, 1922, and thereafter until such time as 30 days’ notice sh 
have been given by either party to discontinue. 
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Packing-House Industries. 





WO awards were handed down on July 14 by Mr. Samuel Alschuler, 
United States administrator for adjustment of labor differences 
arising im certain packing-house industries. One concerns the 
demand of employers for a general reduction of 5 cents per hour and 
for certain changes in application of the basic 8-hour day. This 







































i) a a . : m , 
ie decision, denying the request for wage reduction and directing certain 
i! changes in the computation of overtime, is as follows: 

A. For the present the employers’ requested further reduction of 5 cents per hour 

in all wage rates is denied. 

8. Employers may at their option upon three days of each week work their employ- 
ae ees nine hours before being required to pay overtime rates for such days, or, if they 
Oe con prefer, they may work them one day of each week 10 hours, and one other day of that 
he week 9 hours before being required to pay overtime rates for such days, the overtime 

/ rate as to the other days of the week to remain as heretofore. If, during any such 
9 week, more than 48 hours be worked, overtime rate shall apply to the week’s time 

" worked in excess of 48 hours. Holiday rates are not affected. 
is mak C. In computing ‘‘guaranteed time” any overtime or holiday work during the 
kon _— week shall be figured at the number of hours represented by the pay rate therefor, i. e., 
oe sh time and one-half for an overtime hour shall be considered as 14 hours of work appli- 

” cable on the 40-hour guaranty. This and the prior section of the award shall be 
th chal effective July 17, 1921. 

}). The administrator retains jurisdiction of this proceeding, and the right to make 
=r further reductions in wages, and changes in the matters and things above awarded, 
om = as during the administration from time to time may by the administrator be deemed 
‘bes necessary and for the best interest of all concerned. . 
Shee With respect to the rates of wages extended by this award, the 
tent decision states: 

a Computation of the hourly pay rates of all the plant employees as of June 1 in one 

a. 2 plant (Swift’s, at Chicago) shows those receiving under 45 cents to be 11 per cent of 
to stay the whole; those receiving 45 cents, 30.7 per cent; those above 45 cents, up to and 
fl ay including 47 cents, 27.3 per cent; those above 47 cents up to and including 50 cents, 
- 12 per cent; making 81 per cent of all these employees who are paid 50 cents and under, 
— Of the remaining 19 per cent I think it would be safe to say that two-thirds are receiving 

- under 60 cents, and that the number now receiving over 70 cents is quite negligible. 
a This is fairly typical of all plants in the administration, save that the common labor 
= rate at Fort Worth and Oklahoma City has been and is 3 cents lower than elsewhere. 
OF the In another award of the same date Mr. Alschuler directed that the 
a cut of 8 cents an hour put in effect by the Union Stock Yards and the 

Transit Co. on May 1, to which the employees objected, should stand 
naster for the time being “subject to such change as conditions in the 
a future may require during the existence of the administration.”’ 
oT | T rT 
nde ] 

e New York.' 

9 A new agreement providing average wage reductions of 10 per 

oO } * - . y y 
cent fer 5,000 slaughterhouse and packing workers in the New York 

have district has been signed by employing packers and the Amalgamated 

7 “d ' T , 

3 Meat Cutters and Butchers Workmen of North America. 

- - The new contract also provides for continuation of the preferential 
union shop; the basic 48-hour week for miscellaneous and common 

main labor; a basic 10-hour day for drivers and chauffeurs, and an 8-hour 

shall day for all other labor. 





The agreement was signed by Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Wilson . 
& Co., Morris & Co., and smaller concerns. 











‘The Wilmington Labor Herald, June 25, 1921, p. 3. 
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Printing. 


JN the proceeding between the Typographical Union and the elos 

shop division of the Typothetx, of Washington, D. C., Arbit 
Judge W. W. Warwick handed down his decision on July 29. 
decision, which will be effective from July 30, 1921, to April 30, 
provides that the scale in effect since January 23, 1920, is a r 
able minimum scale and shall continue for the period above 
fied as follows: 


Hand men, daywork, per week of 44 hours..................------. $40 
Hand men, night work, per week of 44 
Machine men, daywork, per week of 44 hours. .... 


Machine men, night work, per week of 44 hours.................... 





Stove Indu stry. 


HE 1921 conference between the International Molders’ Uni 
North America and the Stove Founders’ National D: 
Association agreed upon a 15 per cent reduction on piecework 
imgs and a 5 per cent reduction on day workers’ mimmum. C 
clauses of the conference agreements in force between these 
organizations have been in force since 1891. Clause 28, am: 
at the 1921 conference, now reads as follows: 


Six dollars shall be the established minimum day’s wage for all day work m 
and molders working by the day at core making in the shops of the members 
Stove Founders’ National Defense Association. 

Beginning May 2, 1921, the prevailing day rate as established by the Interna 
Molders’ Union of North America in the district shall apply. 

Where members have employed molders during the last six months of 1920, 
minimum of $6.524 per day, the above shall not apply, but where the membe: 
paying a rate less than the prevailing day rate as established by the Interna 
Molders’ Union of North America in the district, no reduction shall be made. 


Nore.—The local union shall allow an eld or physically incapacitated 1 
to work for such wage as may be mutually agreed upon between him, ! 
ployer, and the local union. 


Beginning May 2, 1921, the molding prices of all work im shops of the Stove Fou: 
National Defense Association shall be reduced 15 per cent on the prices paid a 
present time. Where the percentage is at present 125 per cent on list, this redu 
will make the percentage 91} per cent on its equivalent. 





Street Railways. 


"THE Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and Arbitration is: 

on May 14 an award in the matter of the joint applicatio: 
arbitration of the controversy between the Eastern Massachus 
Street Railway Co. and its employees, members of the Amalgama 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of Amer 
pic aah specific issues were presented on which the board has rule 
follows: 


1. There shall be a reduction in the basic wage now in force of 12} per cent. 

2. There shall be no change in the differential of 5 cents per hour paid to opera 
of the one-man car. 

3. Seniority shall be abolished in the shops, car houses, power plants, and in 
track and line departments. 
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4, In case of a curtailment of force, employees are not to hold their seniority rights 
for a period of six months. — 

5. The computation of time for runs of conductors and motormen shall not be 
changed from computation to 15-minute and half-hour periods to computation to 
/9-minute periods. 

6. Relief for 30 minutes or less is to be paid for. 

7. Employees in the mechanical and miscellaneous departments are not to be 
allowed 10 minutes under pay to wash up. 

g Men in the mechanical and miscellaneous departments who work 8 hours on 
Sundays and holidays and 9 on week days are not to be paid 9 hours’ pay for the 8 
hours’ work on Sundays and holidays. 

9 The request for pay at the rate of time and one-half for work done on Sundays 
and holidays in shops, in car houses, in power plants, and in the track and line depart- 
ments is denied. 

10. Enyployees in the mechanical and miscellaneous departments when doing 
overtime work shall be paid compensation at the rate of time and one-half. 

ii. The request for Saturday half holiday with pay for employees in the rolling- 
stock shops is denied. 

}2. Employees’ request that recular workers of the mechanical and miscellaneou 
departments, who have worked one continuous year or two consecutive 4-track sea- 
sons, Shall not have their wages reduced by reason of occasional rainy or inclement 
weather, is denied by the board. 





















About 1,860 employees will be affected by this award. 





Building Trades. 
ACCORDING to the August 6, 1921, issue of The American Con- 






tractor, in August, 1920, the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 


ciation and the Building Trades Council of Westchester County; N. Y., 
came to an agreement on wages and conditions which became effective 
in October, 1920, and was to continue until the end of 1921, unless 
certain specified steps were taken to change it. In the early part of 
1921 the employers felt that in view of the fall in prices and wages 
elsewhere, the building trades should consent to a reduction of the 
wages agreed upon. The Building Trades Council did not share this 
view and a controversy arose which was finally submitted to Mr. 
Samuel Untermeyer as arbitrator, both sides agreeing to accept his 
decision. .His award, which was given out on June 30, is more than 
amere wage decision, since it mcludes a discussion of several matters 
of much importance both to the building industry and the public. 
The question submitted to him, according to his understanding of the 
matter, was, What is a fair wage for the several classes of b uilding 
artisans in Westchester County? Should they continue to receive 
$9 a day, according to the terms of the agreement, or should their 
wages be reduced $1 a day, as the employers contended ¢ 

lf the answer depended merely upon the relation between wages 
and cost of living, a Mr. Untermeyer stated, the reduction in the 
cost of living since the wage scale was agreed upon justified the cut 
the employers wished to make. But the situation was not so simple 
as that. The Building Trades Council had objected to the proposed 
cut on the grounds— 

1. That there was an implied understanding that the wage scale 
should be governed by that prevailing in New York City, and should 
not fall unless that did. 

2. That the employers had an arrangement by which large profits 
on labor were added to the estimates furnished their customers, and 
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that any reduction of wages would merely increase these profit: 
inure to the general good. 

3. That contractors were exploiting labor by charging the py})|;, 
exorbitant profits over and above the wages they paid their me) 
and that on this account a demand for lower wages came wit!) }a( 
grace from them. 

4. That the employers’ association had not given the no! 
their intention to demand a change in wages which the c 
called for, and that therefore the agreed wages should stand th: 
out the period covered by the contract. 

The first of these contentions Mr. Untermeyer dismisses sumn 
pointing out that although there had been some discussion 
,0int, no agreement or understanding of the kind mentioned 
Bear reached, and that there was no reason, in logic or equit 
making the wage scale of New York City govern that of Westc! 
County. 

The second point, as involving a serious charge, was dealt with at 
greater length. A firm of chartered accountants, of unquestionable 
standing, was engaged to “make such investigation of the accounts 
of two of the largest builders as the limited time at my disposal would 
permit.” The conclusions drawn from their report are as foll 


It will be observed that in so far as they were able to investigate, the cha 
not sustained. I am satisfied also from independent investigations that t} 
tractors are not earning excessive, or even reasonable, profits on the volume 
business. They are entitled to earn at least 74 per cent, year in and out « 
volume of business, including subcontracts for which they are responsible 
satisfied also, that the charge made against them that in their estimates th: 
been adding $3 a day to the cost ef labor, is not sustained, but I am not satis! 
am unable to find that in their estimates they have figured only the prices t! 
paying for labor: before adding their percentages of overhead and profits. I 
possible to determine this important factor from their estimates made. The | 
is upon them in that respect, and they have not borne it. 


On the third charge, that labor was being exploited by th 
tractors, the findings were of a different character. 


There is no question that labor in Westchester County as elsewhere is bei: 
ploited and that the high cost of living is more vitally and directly affected | 
form of profiteering than by the increase in wages that go to the wage earner. A; 
stated, the charge made by the unions that the contractors add $3 per day | 
cost of their labor is not proven. It is, on the contrary, disproven. The viciou 
of st, to which I refer is practiced mainly by the jobber and retailer o1 
work, 

Illuminating illustrations of the practice, which has unfortunately become 
and which must be corrected if the construction and repair costs on buildi 
again to become normal, will be found in bills such as that of: 

(a) ———— Co., where 914 hours’ labor was charged a customer, at $1.75 per h 
$14 a day, in addition to extortionate profits on the material used on the job 
has of late years become a standing charge of this and other equipment compani« 
it is none the less unconscionable on that account. 

(b) ————, who charged his customer for 42 hours’ labor of a plumber at the | 
$14 a day, and 9 hours for a laborer at $1.06 per hour, in addition to exorbitant 
on the materials used on the job. 

(c) ————, a plumber whose charges for material on the job represents a profit 
200 per cent. 

(d) —-———, who furnished labor (no material) consisting of a steamfitter and h 
and a plumber and helper, for 24 days each, to whom he paid in all $80 in wages 
who were charged b Mr. ——— to the customer at $166.30 for the same labor, \ 
charge Mr. ———— aiterwards “graciously reduced to $140, equal to 75 per cent | 
on the labor, when the payment of his bill was refused as excessive.”” I quite unicr 
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stand that these charges include the use of tools and compensation insurance, but they 
are unjustifiable. 

It has not been possible to ascertain at this distance whether any, and if so, which 
of these jobbers is also a contractor or member of the Building Trades Association. I 
must therefore assume that none of them are, since there is no evidence before me that 
any of the members of that association are engaged in this vicious form of exploiting 
labor. The fact remains, however, that labor is being unjustly held responsible by the 
public at large for this character of extortion. * * * An addition of 20 per cent by 
these jobbers to the cost of labor and materials to cover the overhead and profit would 
be ample, and as far as labor is concerned, the union should see to it that 20 per cent is 
the limit of charge, by refusing to furnish labor to jobbers who charge in excess of that 
amount. * ” 

Summarizing the conclusion reached on this point, I accordingly find (a) that while 
the builders have not successfully borne the burden of proof as to the basis of labor 
costs, as between $8 and $9 a day, on which their present estimates are based, I can not 
find, as charged, that they add an improper or excessive amount to the cost of labor, 
and (b) that labor is being outrageously exploited by the jobbers, and that a reduction 
in labor costs lies in the hands of the unions, through limiting profits that may be 
charged on such labor. 


Taking up the fourth point, the arbitrator finds that the employers 
did not give a clear and definite statement of their intention to demand 
a change of wage rates within the time fixed by the agreement, and 
that on the score of this failure to observe the terms of the contract 
the men are entitled to some consideration. At this point Mr. Unter- 
myer digresses from the strict consideration of the men’s charges in 
the order given to another point bearing upon the wage question, 
namely, the action of a painters’ union in Yonkers in insisting upon a 
five-day week and forbidding its members to work over that limit. 
This is denounced as “‘a vicious precedent detrimental alike to the 
welfare and efficiency of the men and to the prosperity of the country 
if it were to become a universal rule.”’ 

The award itself is a compromise, fixing the lower wage—$8 a day— 
for which the employers contended, but decreeing that it shall not 
become effective till September 1, and that meanwhile the men shall 
be paid at the rate of $9 a day ‘“‘and correspondingly for other classes 
of labor included within this arbitration that are receiving lesser 
sums.” The going into effect of the lower rate is made conditional 
upon the observance of the following stipulations: 


1. That the contract shall be modified by striking out the provision giving the 
employers’ association preference over other employers in securing union labor. The 
attempted justification of this provision does not appeal to me; no such discrimination 
should be asked by the employers or made by the unions in favor of any class of em- 
ployers for any reason. It is liable to great abuse and tends to discredit the cause of 
organized labor. 

2. Every contractor and builder in Westchester County employing union labor, 
whether or not he be a member of the Building Trades Employers’ Association, must, 
in order to secure the benefit of the reduced wage hereby conditionally directed from 
and after September 1, on and after August 1, 1921, figure his labor based on actual 
cost in all estimates. To the amount so determined he will add whatever percentage 
of profit he may see fit, provided the profit thus added is plainly shown on the estimate 
and in his books of account. On and after that date all estimates that result in con- 
tracts must separate the figures on the various classes of labor involved and the prices 
at which they are figured from the other items of the estimate, and all such estimates 
must be filed with the secretary of the Building Trades Employers’ Association within 
10 days after the contract has been closed, there to remain for 60 days, subject to the 
confidential inspection of the accredited officials of the union, but to none others. 

In this way the unions will be able to learn, as they are entitled to know, whether 
the es they are receiving fairly represent their contribution to the enterprise. 
Such disclosure should go a long way toward inaugurating an era of understanding 
and good will between the men and their employers. It may appear arduous and 
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inquisitorial in the beginning, but in the end it will pay, and the public will be + 
gainer. 


It is through the working of this latter condition—the filing of | 
exact profits made by the contractor or builder—that the arbitrat 
expects the unions to enforce the rule of refusing to furnish labor 
contractors charging more than a profit of 20 per cent over and abo 
the cost of labor and material. In thus enforcing a limitation 
profits, the unions have an opportunity to perform “a signal pul 
service that should have a substantial effect on the cost of livi: 
and that would be greatly appreciated by the suffering public.”’ 





Boot and Shoe Industry. 


An employer in the boot and shoe industry requested a reducti 
of 30 per cent on all piecework prices and on ali day and week wo 
wages. When the formal hearing was opened by the board of ar! 
tration the request was modified by the employer asking for a redu 
tion that would average 20 per cent of the pay roll. The arbitrati 
board decided not to permit a reduction and in a letter bearing de 
oi July 20, 1921, and addressed to the Secretary of Labor, gives 
reasons for its decision: 


The undersigned, all of them commissioners of conciliation, Department of Lab 
were selected as a board of arbitration on a case in which the employer asked for a | 
in wages. Oscar F’. Nelson was selected by the employees and the union; Herbert 
Friedman by the employer; and E. T. Gundlach was chosen by both parties as th 
arbitrator. 

While the three commissioners were named im the case as individuals and not 
Government representatives, they believe that some of the points in this deci 
may serve as precedents in other arbitration cases in so far as the Government » 
approve these points. It was, therefore, deemed best by the board to state t 
Government Its reasons for its decision. 

The evidence showed: 

That the employer was the largest of four large concerns engaged in a similar Jin 
industry in the same city, being the only one in that line empleying organized lal 
in that city. 

That none of the other three factories had brought about a wage reduction, 
being furthermore no evidence that these others had reduced the number of han. 

That reductions of 10 to 22.5 per cent had been made by posting of factory noti: 
by mutual agreement, and by arbitration in some 25 other factories manufactur 
the same kind of product in other parts of the United States; such factories, howev: 
manufacturing mostly cheaper grades than those of this employer. 

That no .wage reduction had been made in any large factory making a grad: 
product that might be said to be in the most direct competition with that of emplo)« 

That in one particular district of the country, where a large number of factori 
engaged in making a product in direct competition with that of employer are situat: 
the employers had ad peloseea for a 20 per cent reduction in wages, and that he 
ings under a State board proceeding were about to be held; and that in other factor 
in that district many hands were at present out of employment. 

That the employer had greatly reduced the wholesale price of his product and th 
he was not at this moment making a reasonable return upon his investment, in fa 
no profit at. all. However, the figures, on investigation, haned that the selling pri: 
had been set with a view to a close and yet not entirely unreasonable percentage vi 
profit on volume; and that during the latter part of May and for a few weeks thereafter, 
these profits had been destroyed by a sudden increase in the cost of raw materia! 
which cost, as the board learned, fluctuates continuously. Other figures to sho 
the employer could not make profits were based on losses due to shipments in the 
abnormal preceding period and to estimates as to future credit losses and future 
pie. expenses, with some evidence, however, as to continuous increased costs of 
selling. 


+] 
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The employer urged as a basis for a wage reduction: 

1) That the general economic conditions prevailing throughout the country 
red wee a reduction in wages. 

) That the reduction in the cost of living meant that the employer was asking 
not for a wage reduction but rather for a wage adjustment. 

c) That the employer would not be able to go on manufacturing his product unless 
a wage re duc tion were granted speedily. 

| The employees urged: 

a) That reductions had not taken place in factories under the most direct competi- 
tion with the employer and that in the entire industry the wage cut had been only 
3 per cent. 

That wages had not. been raised in this industry as much as in some others and 
re dnctiens in the cost of living did not necessarily justify a wage cut in this industry 

c) That the profits or losses of the employer had no bea ‘ing on the question of 
wage cuts unless it could be shown that the losses were due to labor costs. 

The board believed: 

4 board called in to arbitrate a wage scale, unless the agreement to submit to 
soi ps specifically provides for the setting oi a scale for a definite period, is not 

required to render a decision awarding a wage scale binding for the balance of the 
period in which the arbitration agreement is 1n force. Where the beard feels that 

change in wages, whether upward or downward, is not due at the time the board is 
cittiaam it does not follow that such a change may not be due any time thereaft« 
Therefore, such a board may either continue holding itself re ood for further sessions 
on call from either party, or may leave the matter open for her boards to act 

2. General economic conditions may be taken as a b i etone d, or possibly as one 
reason for adjustment of a wage scale, but can not be accepted as the reason while 
doubt still remains as to when and how these general conditions will apply in individual 
industries or individual factories. If general conditions were to be so acce p ted, then 
all employers and wage workers operating under an arbitration agreement would 
automatically reduce or raise wages, as the case may be, whenever the gene ned trend 
was in that direction. The employ er who had agreed to arbitration would be in the 
forefront of those immediately forced to advance wages during a peri d of rising 
prices or of increased demand for labor; and when wages were tending di whward, 
the worker who had signed an agreement to arbitrate would not even have occasion to 
present an argument regarding conditions in his factory or in his industry, but wouid 
automatic ally follow (or possibly i in some measure lead) those economic forces. Such 
a theory, in the judgment of the board, would destroy the purpose of arbitration, and 
in fact would result in the refusal of many employers ad employees to agree to 
arbitration in the future. 

3. Caution in making any changes in an existing wage scale is necessary if arbitra- 
tion agreements are to be lasting. In a specific industry, where evidence shows that 
wages are being readjusted upward or downward, neither employers nor employees 
in an individual factory operating under arbitration should be put to a disadvantage 
as against those in other factories not bound by arbitration. While adjustment 
when evidently necessary siowkd be made in a reasonably early period and not neces- 
sarily alter a majority of those free from arbitration have already acted, yet such 
speed in readjustment must not be carried so far that those under arbitration are 
forced to readjustment while only a small portion of the entire industry has made 
any changes and while doubt still remains as to when and how these changes will 
become more general in this specific industry. Especially is this true where numerous 
factories in direct competition as to product or as to labor market would be able to 
make adjustments by mere factory notice and have not done so. 

4. In so far as numerous factories directly competing, as in this case, are each or all 
under separate arbitration agreements, one or another of such factories has a perfect 
right to expect adjustments to be initiated in its factory in advance of all aia 
It would be manifestly unjust in such cases to ask one factory or group operating 
under arbitration to wait until others also bound by arbitration have secured an award. 
But in such case the employer or employers desiring readjustment, while unable 
under such circumstances to show the need of r« adjustme nt from co mp ‘titive wage 
figures, must show the need of such readjustment from other figures drawn perhaps 
from the factory’s own financial statement or from figures indicating the condition of 
= industry as a whole. 

The fact that the cost of living had gone down 20 per cent would warrant a reduc- 
ties if other causes indicate the need of a reduction. But the mere fact that the 
cost of living has gone down is no reason whatsoever for the cutting of wages. If 
this were in itself accepted as a reason, it would mean that we are operating on the 
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theory that the workmen of the United States should remain in a static and not ; 
continuously improving condition. 

6. Figures regarding current continuous operating costs, whether they be | 
costs, selling costs, or any other form of costs, provided they are continuous and cu: 
and necessary in the operation of the business, are at all times proper figures {. 
employer to introduce in evidence where a wage cut is contemplated. In the e 
the current and continuous cost of operation (including the labor cost as one and 
as the only item) is such as to leave not a reasonable return on the factory’s invest: 
considering the price at which it is forced to sell its goods, then the period for read 
ment of wages has arrived: Provided, however: 

(a) That any adjustment of the wage scale is conditioned upon a living wag 
all workers. 

(b) That the figures given by such a factory are clearly indicative of general . 
tions in that industry and not individual conditions of that factory. 

(c) That figures (if differing from figures of previous seasons) can be accepted 
when there are sound reasons to believe that these figures represent costs that ar: 
temporary, and that estimates as to future losses or increased costs must be in 
with figures already well established, and that losses incurred now but due to 0 
tions of a past period during which the now contested wage scale was not questio: 
can not be taken as figures at all. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HerBert J. FriepMaA 
Oscar F. NELSON. 
E. T. GUNDLACH. 





Wage Agreement in the Wool Textile Trade, Great Britain. 


HE American consul at Bradford, England, reported, under date 
of June 28, 1921, that the joint secretaries of the National W: 
(and Allied) Textile Industrial Council made the following statem: 
relative to the wage agreement recently reached in the wool text 
trade: 


Payment under the new agreement is to be made on the pay day in the week en: 
July 9 for the week preceding that date, and the agreement is to continue in operat 
until the full pay day in the week ending June 3, 1922. Between now and the ag: 
ment coming into operation no changes in wages are to take place. 

The original proposals of the employers were that gross wages should be reduced | 
about 22 per cent, but the terms of the new agreement are that the reduction sha! 
only 164 per cent, which includes 5 per cent off the base rate. 

The employers have agreed not to take advantage of the recent fall of 10 point 
the cost-of-living figure, which in the ordinary way would have involved a furt!: 
reduction in the cost-of-living wage of 10 points a week before the new agreemen 
timed to operate. No further change is to take place in the rate of wages until 
cost-of-living index figure falls below 95. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 










Employment in Selected Industries in July, 1921. 





r7"HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 

concerning the volume of employment in July, 1921, from repre- 

sentative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries and in 
bituminous coal mining. 

Comparing the figures of July, 1921, with those for identical estab- 
lishments for July, 1920, it appears that in 12 of the 14 industries 
there were decreases in the number of persons employed, while in 
only two industries were there increases. The two increases are 
105.8 per cent in woolen and 0.7 per cent in cigar manufacturing. 
The great increase reported for the woolen industry for July, 1921, 
over July, 1920, is due to the recovery from short-time operations 
of all mills last year. The largest decrease reported, 46.4 per cent, 
eppears in iron and steel. Automobile manufacturing, paper making, 
and car building and repairing show respective decreases of 36.9, 
35.3, and 32.3 per cent. 

Thirteen of the fourteen industries show a decrease in the total 
amount of the pay roll for July, 1921, as compared with July, 1920. 
The one increase reported, 76.8 per cent, appears in the woolen in- 
dustry. The most important percentage decrease is 71.4 per cent, 
which appears in iron and steel. Paper making shows a decrease of 
i6.4 per cent, and automobile manufacturing shows a decrease of 
33.7 per cent. 


















COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY, 1920, AND 
JULY, 1921. 

















































j J 
| Estab- Number on pay roll. | Amount of pay roll. 
lish- | a 
: | 

bacon Period Per | | Per 
Industry. | ing for of cent of | | cent of 
July, | Pay roll. | July, | July, jincrease| July, July, increase 
both 1920. | 1921. {+) or | 1920. 1921. (4 ) or 
ears. aecTease) aecrease 

) | (—). { ) 
7 
Iron and steel.............. 118 | 4month.|189,770 101,638 |— 46.4 |$13, 683,927 | $3,909,739 | —71.4 
Automobile manufacturing. 49 | 1 week. .|126,997 | 80,188 |-— 36.9 | 4,335,639 | 2,656,000 38. 7 
Car building and repairing. . 62 | } month.) 65,386 | 44,282 |— 32.3 4,082,301 | 2,627,286 | —35.6 
Colton manufacturing... .. 61 | 1 week..| 59,818 | 59,574 |— 0.4) 1,396,375 | 1,006,377 | —27.9 
Cotton finishing............ 16 |_..do..... 12,339 | 12,266 |— 0.6 328,436 | 271,837 | —~17.2 
iosiery and underwear. . .. sx ae 31,664 | 25,691 |— 18.9 601, 577 396, 282 34.1 
Wovleth. Sameitabics.ccccacs 1, a | 24.647 | 50,713 |4-105.8 645,963 | 1,142,135 | +76.8 
Sith. . jc ene co, 47 | 2 weeks.| 19,840 | 19,272|— 2.9| 868,098 | 820,785 | — 5.5 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 45 | 1 week. .| 31,070 | 29,732 |— 4.3 995, 111 932, 001 | 6.3 
Leather manufacturing... . 35 j...d0..... 14,909 | 12,138 |— 18.6 399, 181 | 267,933 | —32.9 
Boots and shoes............ 82 |_..do..... 60,578 | 59,253 |— 2.2] 1,449,344 | 1,332,222, — s1 
Paper making.............. ee Pie 33, 564 | 21,725 |— 35.3 983,809 | 527,031 | —46.4 
Cigar manufacturing ....... 57 |...do.....| 16,226 | 16,335 |+ .7 342, 053 303,966 | —I1.1 
Coal mining (bituminous). . 99 | }month.| 25, 796 | 23,043 |— 10.7 | 1,906,439 | 1, 303, 632 ~31.6 
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Comparative data for July, 1921, and June, 1921, appear in jh, 
following table. The figures show that in eight industries there wa, 
an increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in Jul 
compared with June, and in six a decrease. The largest increas 
reported, 8.9 per cent, appears in men’s ready-made clo! 
Leather manufacturing shows an increase of 3.7 per cent, boots ay 
shoes an increase of 3.1 per cent and automobile manufacturing 4) 
increase of 3 per cent. Iron and steel shows the most impo 
decrease—12.7 per cent; while in hosiery and underwear and 
manufacturing, respective decreases of 3.4 per cent and 3.1 pe 
cent appear. 

In comparing July, 1921, and June, 1921, four mdustries shoy 
increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 10 s 
decrease. The most important increase is 13.8 per cent, 
appears in men’s ready-made clothing. Iron ithe | steel shx 
decrease of 24.4 per cent, and car building and repairing a di 
of 14.9 per cent. 





COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUN 
JULY, 1921. 























Estab- Number on pay roll. | Amount of pay r 
lish- —————— root — 
ments | Period | | |_ Per 
Industry. ing for of | cent of 
4 e i 
June | Pay roll.| June, | July, jincrease| June, July, 
and | 1921. | 1921. | (+) or | 1921. 1921. 
July. decrease) 
| {~*Je | 
' | | | | 
Iron and steel.............. 118 | } month. |115,411 (100,778 | ~—12.7 | $5,088, 831 | $3,846, 54 
Automobile manufacturing. 45 | l week. .| 76,734 | 79,064 | + 3.0} 2,620,084! 2,622, 596 
Car building and repairing... 59 | }month.| 39,335 | 38,378 | — 2.4] 2,670,021 2, 272, 954 
Cotton manufacturing...... 60 | 1 week...) 58,313 | 59,254 | + 1.6] 1,015,987 1, 002, 694 
Cotton finishing. ........... 16 |...do.....| 12,389 | 12,266 | — LO} 276, 758 | 271, 83 
Hosiery and underwear. ... 64: :@e..... 27,628 | 26,677 | — 3.4 459, 385 | 415, 55 
WE dite s ttaccticdk se ee oe | 50,609 | 50,713 | + 0.2 1,184,555 1, 142, 135 
rey talaga i seein 47 | 2 weeks.| 18,965 | 19,272 | + 1.6 844,175 820, 7 
Men’s ready-made clothing. | 45 | 1 week..| 25,998 | 28,314 | + 8&9 788, 813 897, 371 
Leather manufacturihg..... 36 |...do..... 11,701 | 12,138 | + 3.7 | 267, 708 267, 933 
Boots and shoes............ Bmpr.” Weegee 57,600 | 59,385 | + 3.1 1, 336, 420 1, 330, 255 
Paper making.........:..... 56 |. ..do..... 20,344 | 20,810 | + 2.3} 497, 126 508, 628 
Cigar manufacturing....... 57 |...do.....| 16,434 | 15,918 | — 3.1 319, 214 299, 737 
Coal mining (bituminous). . 96 | 4month.! 23,353 | 22, 989 | — 16); 1,422,446 1, 298, 064 
| | 








In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 101 plants im the iron and 
industry reported 75,321 employees as actwally working on the 
full day of the pay period reported for July, 1921, as against 155,525 
for the meried pay-roll period in July, 1920, a decrease of 51.7 per 
cent. Figures given for 92 establishments in the iron and stec! 
industry show that 74,274 were actually working on the last full day 
of the pay period reported for July, 1921, as agaimst 85,118 fo. 
period in June, 1921, a decrease of 12.6 per cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


P)URING the period June 15 to July 15, 1921, there were wag 
changes made by establishments reporting to the bureau in |! 
of the 14 industries. 


, 
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Iron and steel: In one mill 75 per cent of the men were reduced 
approximately 18 per cent in wages. Four establishments report 
rage rate decreases of 15 per cent, affecting the entire force in two 
establishments, 38 per cent in the third establishment, and salaried 
oremen and rollers only in the fourth establishment. A wage rate 
erease of approximately 10 per cent affecting the entire force was 
reported by four plants. One firm cut the wages of 10 per cent of 
the force 9 per cent. About 2 per cent of the men in another mill 
were reduced 7 per cent in wages. 

Business depression is reported throughout the industry, causing 
part-time employment ead general reduction in the number of 
employees. ‘The per capita earnings for July are 13.4 per cent less 
than the per capita earnings for June. 

Automobile manufacturing: The entire force of one establishment 
was reduced 20 per cent in wages. One plant reported a wage rate 
decrease of approximately 11 per cent, affecting 5 per cent of the 
employees, siile another plant reduced the wages of all employees 
10 per cent. Although more time is being worked in this industry, 
the per capita earnings show a decrease of 2.9 per cent when com- 
paring June and July. fg 

Car building and repairing: A large number of car-building employ- 
ees were affected by the decision handed down by the United States 
Railroad Labor Board. The exact effect of this decision can not be 
estimated, but it is doubtless the greatest factor in the changes in 
wage rates noted by this report, which shows a decrease of approxi- 
mately 12 per cent m the general wage level. The per capita earn- 
ings for July are 12.7 per cent less than for June. 

Cotton manufacturing: The entire forces of two establishments 
had respective wage rate decreases of 30 per cert and 10 per cent. 
When comparing per capita earnings for June and July, a decrease 
of 2.9 per cent is kes 

Cotton finishing: Employment remained much the same as dur- 
ing the previous month. ‘The per capita earnings show a decrease of 
0.8 per cent when June and July earnings are compared. 

Hosiery and underwear: Three mills reported a decrease of 10 per 
cent in wage rates which affected 99 per cent of the force in the first 
mill, and 90 per cent of the force in the second mill; the number 
aflected in the third mill was not stated. Several establishments 
were partly closed during this period and the per capita earnings 
show a decrease of 6.3 per cent, when comparing June and July. 

_ Woolen: No changes were reported in rates of wages in this 
industry; but the per capita earnings are 3.8 per cent less for July 
than for June. 

Silk: A decrease of 10 per cent, in wage rates was made to practically 
all employees in one mill. The per capita earnings for July, when 
compared with those for June, show a decrease of 4.3 per cent. 

Men’s ready-made clothing: One establishment made a decrease of 
15 per cent to 68 per cent of the force. In two concerns a 10 per cent 
decrease was made in rates of wages, affecting all employees in one 
concern, but the number affected in the second concern was not 
stated. Increased production was reported, and the per capita earn- 
ings for July show an increase of 4.4 per cent over those for June. 
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Leather manufacturing: A wage rate decrease of 10 per cei 
made to all employees in one tannery. The per capita earni, 
July, when compared with those for June, show a decrease of :; 
cent. : 

Boots and shoes: An increase of 5 per cent was granted to 
cent of the men in one factory, while in another factory an in 
was made, but no specific data were given. Comparing per 
ings for June and July, a decrease of 3.4 per cent is noted. 

Paper making: One mill made a 15 per cent wage decrease to 4) 
per cent of the men. Decreases in wage rates ranging from 1:} { 3) 
per cent were made to the entire force in two plants. One establis| 
ment reported a decrease of 13 per cent in wage rates, which alfec 
all employees, while another establishment reported a decrease 
per cent, affecting 71 per cent of the employees. In two concern; 
decrease of 10 per cent in rates of wages was reported. In the {ips 
concern, about 95 per cent of the force were oatu. but the per. 
centage of employees affected in the second concern was not stated, 
One plant reported an increase of 5 per cent to 12 per cent of the 
force and decreases ranging from 1 to 10 per cent, to 50 per cent of the 
force. The per capita earnings for July show no change whe: 
pared with those for June. 

Cigar manufacturing: One-third of the force in one plant 
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3 per 


rease 


Capita 


granted an increase in wage rates of 10 per cent. One establishment 
reported a decrease of 7.5 per cent in rates of wages, affecting 75 per 
cent of the employees. Another establishment made a 6 per cent 


decrease but the number of employees affected was not stated. [)e- 
creased production, due to curtailed operations was reported, ani | 
per capita earnings for July show a decrease of 3 per cent whe: 
pared with the per‘capita earnings for June. 

Bituminous-coal inining: Less time was worked during this | 
as market conditions were dull. The per capita earnings are 7 
cent less for July than for June. 


Employment in New York State Factories in July, 1921. 
ter number of workers employed in New York State factories 


was further reduced by 2 per cent between June and July, 
according to a report issued by the industrial commissioner o! 


the State Department of Labor. The total decline in employment 
in the factories of the State since March, 1920, is very nearly 30) per 


cent, which would indicate that the number of factory workers |ai/ 
off since the beginning of the depression is approximately 450,()0). 
July is usually a month of low activity in manufacturing, owiiy to 
annual shutdowns during the month for vacations, repairs, ani 10- 
ventories. Although a few industries were affected by these shut- 
downs in July, lack of orders still constitute the outstanding factor in 
the decrease in employment since June. A number of factorics were 
closed in July as a result of lack of demand. Curtailment of produc- 
tion continued in most of the industries where decreases in em)|0y- 
ment were reported during recent months. This was particular!\ the 
case in the majority of the metal industries. In some of the other 
industries, notably in textile manufacturing, reductions in working 
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forces oceurred in July after one or more months of improvement in 
activity. In a few instances seasonal inactivity contributed to the 
reduction in employment during the month. 

There were, however, several counteracting tendencies in July, 
which partly offset the above decreases. One of these was the factor 
of seasonal activity, which resulted in greater employment in a num- 
ber of industries, especially in those manufacturing food products. 
Another, though less important factor, was the partial or full recovery 
in working forces in plants which were affected by strikes. Finally, 
a few industries reported increased employment in July as a result. of 
improved demand. Owing to the present unsteady demand for prod- 
ucts, however, it is uncertain whether or not the July increases in 
these industries signify a permanent revival in activity. 

The largest reductions in employment in July again occurred in 
the metal industries. Activity in the iron and steel mills of the State 
was practically at a standstill during the month, as most plants were 
either closed entirely or were operating with minimum forces. The 
number of workers employed in the steel industry in July was 76 per 
cent less than that reported last September. Heavy curtailment in 
working forces in July also appeared in the production of agricultural 
machinery and implements, due largely to the slack season. 

The only metal industry to show a considerable gain in employment 
in July was the railway repair and equipment industry. his vain 
was due to the reopening of a few car-repairing shops which were 
closed in May and to increased activity in Lcediantiee shops. Minor 
gains in July also occurred in the manufacture of automobiles, alum- 
inum goods, and speedometers. 

Among the branches of the textile industries small reductions in 
activity from June to July occurred in silk gloves and hosiery, cotton 
goods, knit goods, rope and twine, and embroideries. In some of 
these products there was a considerable revival in manufacturing 
activity during the past few months. There was little change in 
employment in July in worsted and felt goods factories. Plants 
manufacturing laces and trimmings reported a minor gain during the 
month. 

Most of the clothing industries reported less activity in July than 
in the previous months. The closing of several plants for vacations 
and inventories was partly responsible for the July decrease in employ- 
ment in the shirt and collar and women’s furnishings industries. 
The millinery industry showed a further seasonal drop in employment 
in July. In the womén’s clothing industry lessened activity occurred 
during the month in the manufacture of waists and dresses, but plants 
manufacturing cloaks and suits reported a considerable gain in work- 
ing forces. A small seasonal gain in employment appeared in July 
in the men’s clothing industry as a whole, although a curtailment in 
production was noted in the manufacture of raincoats. The launder- 
ing industry also reported an increase in activity in July. 

Substantial gains in employment in the food products industries, 
as a result of seasonal activity, occurred from June to July in flour 
and cereals, canning, and beverages. The bakery products industry 
showed an increase during the month as a result of greater activity 
in one large plant. A small gain in employment in the meat-products 
industry was the result of the termination of a strike in one plant. 
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Sugar refineries and plants engaged in the preparation of cocoa », 
chocolate, dairy adalat and confections reported less activity j, 
July than in June. A small reduction in working forces from . 
to July also occurred in the tobaeco industry, where an increa 
activity appeared during the preceding three months. 

Other reductions in employment from June to July were rep. 
in stone products, glass, pianos, caskets, barrels, brooms, pipes 
peneils, fur goods, hose and belting, brushes, drugs and chem 
soap and perfumes, glue, matches, fireworks, and photogr: 
materials. A few of these decreases were due to vacations and 
taking of inventories. The most conspicuous reduction occurr 
the piano industry, where » number of plants closed during the m 

Gains in employment occurred in July in cement and plaster, } 
house trim, leather, boots and shoes, starch, paper manufacture 
pow boxes. The gains in the brick, paper manufacture, and p 

ags industries were due largely to recovery from strikes, alth 
in the paper industry the strike was still in progress in most of 
plants affected. The increase in cement and plaster and house 
is seasonal. The July gains im the leather and boots and shoes in: 
tries are important in view of the improvement shown in these in: 
tries durmg May and June. Several tanneries reported gr 
activity in July than in any month during 1920. 


—_——_—_——<6 0. g__——_ 


Changes in Employment in the United States, July 31, 192! 


result of its monthly industrial survey covering the m 

of July, 1921. The data are based on telegraphic rep 
from special agents in 65 large industrial centers, the figures b: 
taken from pay rolls of firms usually employing more than 
workers. 

At the end of July the 1,428 firms included employed 1,510,2! 
persons, a reduction of 16,914, or 1.1 per cent, compared with June 
and of 117,924, or 7.3 per cent, compared with the number emplo. 
by the same establishments on January 31, 1921. 

The only industries showing an increase in employment since Ju 
30 are vehicles for land transportation, railroad repair shops, leat! 
and its finished products, textiles and their products, lesthiber and 
manufactures, tobacco manufactures, and paper and printing. 
other industries show a decrease during the month. Widespr 
gains are reported in the building trades. In metals and m 
products, from mining to manufacturing, there is serious 
widespread unemployment. 

Of the 65 cities included, 27 show increases m employment duri:: 
the month and 38 show decreases. The returns seem to indici'¢ 
that in the majority of cases where there has been an improveme' 
in the employment situation it is the result of seasonal agricultu: 
activities and to some extent to gains in railroad occupations, es) 
cially those engaged in making repairs to rolling stock and roadbed 

The tables which follow show the decrease or increase in emplo\ 
ment on July 31, compared with June 30, 1921, by industry groups 


and by cities. 


ft United States Employment Service recently published 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT JUNE 30 TO JULY 31, 1921. 


Industries reporting a DECREASE in employment in July, 1921. 





| Relative 
weight 


| Per cent (per cent 
employed 


Change in | of change io 
, July 31, 
number. from June 
n - to total 
30, 1921. 
employed 
in 14 


Industry group. 





pone 
Liquo 
iron and steel and their products 
eals and allied products. 
ind metal products other than iron and steel 
Miscellaneousindustries 
Food and kindred products 
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Industries reporting an INCREASE in employment in July, 1921. 





d repair shops 

rand its finished produets 
C+. sce scabies bheswobneeracuseeeess 
Tobacco mauufactures 
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Cities reporiinga DECREASE im employment in July, 1921. 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT JUNE 30 TO JULY 31, 1921—Concluded. 


Cities reporting a DECREASE in cmployment in July, 1921—Concluded. 





Per cent 
of change 
from 
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Reading, Pa 
Rochester, N. Y 
Chicago, Il 
Omaha, Nebr 
Atlanta, Ga 














Denver, Colo 

Portland, Oreg 
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Los Angeles, Calif 
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Total increase, 27 cities 





1 This total is not the sum of the items shown, but is as given in the report. 


Study of Unemployment by the Ohio Council on Women and Children 
in Industry. 


discussed in this Revirw' to the fact that unemploy: 

was more general in New York last winter than it was in |‘)14, 
but that whereas seven years ago the whole community was arou: (|. 
relief measures were instituted, and a committee appointed by thie 
mayor to report on methods of preventing the recurrence of suc! 4 
situation, this year. publie imterest has been scarcely stirred. «nd 
little or no effort has been made to cope with the condition. Struck 
by a similar lack of public concern in a similar unemployment sit \2- 
tion in their own part of the country, the Ohio Council on Women 


A NEW YORK organization called attention in a bulletin rece: 





? Formation of Coordinating Committee on Employment, MonTHLY Labor REviEw, July, 1921, )). 17 
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and Children in Industry made a survey which, although based 
primarily on the unemployment of women, deals with the whole 
question.? Such a survey is necessarily incomplete, and the im- 
portance of the report lies less in the data presented than in its 
insistence upon the seriousness for the whole community of a situa- 
tion in Which a man willing and able to work is unable to find work 
by which to support cael 

‘As a preliminary, letters were sent out in February, 1921, to the 
department of labor of each State in the Union, asking information 
as to the unemployment situation, and as to what was being done, 
either by the State or any of its municipalities, to relieve or prevent 
unemployment. Replies were received from 35 States, which for the 
most part were of rather an optimistic nature; it was true, they 
admitted, that there was considerable unemployment, but it was 
hoped that matters would soon improve, and in most places it seemed 
to be felt that the situation might be left to work itself out, especially 
where there were charitable societies which could be called on to aid 
the sufferers. 

One reply is quoted as saying, “So far the unemployed situation 
is not serious,” and adding, ‘‘ There of course has been a great call 
upon charity associations, but up to this time these associations have 
been able to take reasonable care of the situation.’”’ To the mind of 
the council, such a statement reveals a dangerous indifference to the 
true welfare of the community. 


Is not a situation serious the moment there is any call upon charitable associations 
because an individual has no opportunity to work? Is it not only serious for the 
present but also for the future? The effect of aid given even in the most constructive 
way is well known, and unfortunately, as most associations testify, great care at times 
of emergency is not shown. But the effect is there, and every family that is forced 
to accept such assistance represents a ‘ ‘serious situation.” 


Kleven answers reported some effort, either on the part of the State 
orof municipalities, tosupply public work. ‘This effort was hampered 
by the fact that most forms of public work require special legislation, 
so that they can not be undertaken offhand. When an emergency 
arises and legislation to provide public work is considered, there is 
usually a feeling that the need will have passed before the prepara- 
tions for such work can be completed, dail co the matter is apt to be 


dealt with superficially. Twenty-one of the’States reporting had 
some forms of public employment service availab‘e for the crisis, and 
emergency employment office ; had been established in some cities by 
chambers of commerce and other organizations. Two dangers were 
seen in the attempts to supply work—wage cutting and the treatment 


of work itself as a form of charitable relief. Thus, one city reported 
that it was “ taking on all the men it can possibly use for city work at 
the rate of 30 cents an hour, which is only an emergency measure, ”’ 
concerning which the council comments: 

The employment of labor by the city at a rate so far below the “ost of living is very 


serious. e city is here encouraging one of the worst features attendant upon uuem- 
ployment, the very serious drop in wage below a decent living standard. 


The other danger, the council considers, is even worse, and is 
especially apt to appear in connection with emergency work. 


1 Ohio Council on Women and Children in Industry. Ohio and Unemployment in 1920-21. Toledo, 
21. 40 pp. 
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The grave danger is that work itself becomes charity—the receiver of a jo! 
such a campaign must qualify as to the need for work. One hundred dollars 
bank means no job, just as rt means that the holder of $100 can not ask fo 
Such work has much the same effect upon the worker as the acceptance of . 
The single.man or the man without children has not the right to work. Th 
tendent of one employment oflice states that the single men were willing to ac; 
proposition that married men must be given work first. It is a splendid spi 
yet something is certainly wrong where the opportunity to work for an exist: 
be given up by one individual so that another individual may have such : 
tunity. 


The most constructive plan reported came from Wisconsin 
a bill for unemployment insurance had been introduced in 
legislature. Arguing from the experience with accident ins 
its promoters held that the expense of meeting unemploymen 
ments would furnish a powerful incentive to employers to stud) 
industrial needs, to do their best to regularize employment, tos 
ment seasonal industries with others whose seasons fell at di 
times, and generally to place their establishments, as far as po 
upon a basis of steady employment for steady workers. A bil! 
somewhat similar lines has since been introduced in New Yor! 


Data as to Unemployment. 


D (TA were secured only from employers listed as employing 
more women. Returns were received from 181 such esta! 

ments, covering a wide diversity of manufactures, and giving 

parative data for February, 1920, and February, 1921. The ay 

number of employees for these two months was as follows: 

February, February, P: 

1929. 1921. of 

Men.... - (cin csdaeeSokaee bess setcherel ett. eee 56, 281 
23. 663 12, 631 


a i i es eae, Mate eb e osete cna 


Total 114, 746 68,912 


The forces of the establishments reporting, then, were small; 
almost two-fifths in February, 1921, than they were in Febru 
1920. But this does not show the full extent of unemployment, 
many of those still on the pay roll were working only part time. 
ports on this pomt were received from 155 establishments. 
60,496 employees in these establishments in February, 1921, 
per cent were working full time, 22.8 per cent from 75 to 90 per 
of full time, 47.2 per cent from 50 to 75 per cent of full time, and 
per cent from 3 up to 50 per cent of full time. 

At this date the establishments in tobacco, pottery, printing 
food products industries had laid off comparatively few or no wor 
and were for the most part working full tame; while establishn: 
handling other lines hal laid off percentages of their force varying 
from 10 to 77, and showed a relatively large decrease in time oi 
operation. A significant fact brought out by this inquiry is | 
large establishments showed a greater tendency to reduce forces t! 
did the smaller concerns. 

lf we divide the establishments reporting into these employing 200 or more pers” 
in 1920 and those employing less than 200 in 1920 we find that the establishments with 
more than 200 employees had laid off 43.85 per cent of their workers in February, !').!, 
whereas the establishments employing less than 200 had laid off only 15.2 per cent o! 
their workers. 
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Either those industries showing the greatest tendency to concentrate for pu: poses of 
production were the industries which have felt the greatest decrease in demand for 
heir Riga vee « or the managers of these organizations have felt that it would pay 
y to reduce produc tion and thus diminish the supply of goods in their field to a 
it where an adequate price might be obtained, rather than to pursue the policy of 
years when it was customary for the larger establishment to continue produc- 
very little or no profit, until such time as the weaker establishments were 
pted and forced out of business. and the supply had thus become adjusted to 

let beret 


Summing up the results of the survey, the council finds that un- 
employment was very ge meral in Ohio i in Fet ruary, Toy 21; that most 
industries were aflected, the percentage of decrease in 1 the number of 
workers ranging from 5.2 for printing and we fhe to 77.6 for 
rubber; that in ‘addition to unemployment, there was a considerable 
amount of partial employment; that large establishments showes 
oreater percentage of deerease in their force than small est 
ments, a fact of importance since concentration in industry | 
increasing, and therefore this would indicate that 
period of unemployment will be more severe than the one 
ceded it’; that a conservative estimate would place the deliver of 
unemp ployed in Ohio in February, 1921, at over 300,000; and that in 
June, 1921, the chief statistician of the industrial commission pub- 
lished his opinion that the situation was growing more serious. 

As to what should be done in such a situation, the report adores 
the recommendations of the mayor’s committee of New York Cit 
which stress the necessity first, of preventing the periodic depressions 

which lead to widespread unemploy ment, and advocate, if such come 
notwithstanding, a carefully thought-out program » = increasing 
activity at every point and for keep ing up the demand for produc icts 
without permitting any lowering oi the workers’ standards, either as 
to wage or as to quality of work. 

The report contains also a study of 762 families who had been 
obliged to apply for relief, owing to the inability of the father of the 
family to find work. The largest group of these men, 31 per cent, 
had been employed in the automobile indus try, 19 i, com in foun- 
dries and machine shops, 8 per cent by the railros ds, ) per cent in 
building and construction, 5 per cent in the glass ind wil , While the 
remainimg 27 per cent had been scattered through a variety of in- 
dustries. The families came close to the so-called typical family, 
averaging 4.1 persons. The men had normal wage-earning capaci! 
many of them being unskilled. The time between the loss of steady 
employment and the application for relief varied from one week to 
a year and a half, the period being four months for the largest, and 
three months for the next largest group. 

The families have ‘‘managed” by using savings, having boarders and lodgers, 
through benefits and securing credit with the grocer and landlord, by receiving help 
from relatives, friends, and neighbors, and by borrowing on future earnings, and 
finally by assistance from the Social Service Federation and the city. 





HOUSING. 


Building in the First Half of 1921. 
A T THE beginning of the year building was stagnant, even | 


what is usual in January, and there was much anxiet) 

its probable course in 1921. All agreed that there was 
mendous need for building, but as to whether that need wo 
transmuted into an effective demand there was much differ 
opinion. One group held that the cost of building was still p: 
tive. Money was too high and too hard to get, freight rates 
too high, fuel was too high, building materials were too high, 
were too high, and until some or all of these should come down ‘| 
was no hope for a revival of building. Another group declared tha 
the price of building materials had already reached a reaso1 
level, that wages were coming down and the efficiency of lab 
creasing, that the situation was as favorable as could be antici 
for some considerable time to come, and that there was hope 
marked increase in building activity. 

The data for the first half of the year, which are now in han 

not entirely justify either group in its forecasts. The indusir 
has partially revived, but the volume of building has been materiall; 


less than was hoped for. The Dodge Co.’s reports cover 27 States i 
the northern and eastern _— of the country. According to t| 
) 


reports, the value of the building contracts let during the firs 
months in 1921 is in round numbers $1,067,000,000, which is 9} per 
cent greater than the average for the same oe of the precedi 
five years. As these five years include 1918, when, owing to war c 
tions, ordinary building was almost suspended, it is doubtful whethe 
the 1921 volume of building can be taken as even approaching normal, 
while it is quite evident that arrearages are not being made up. lie 
value of the contracts let month by month has been as follows: 


Value of building contracts, January-June, 1921. 


$111, £06, 900 
100, 789, 200 
164, 193, 800 
220, 886, 300 
242, 093, 500 
227, 710, 900 





1, 067, 480, 600 


As compared with 1920, this shows a falling off of about 31 per 
cent, but such a comparison is of little significance, owing to the 
slump in building, which began about May, 1920, and owing to which 
the industry was generally spoken of as “dead” during the second 
half of the year. Optimists hoped that this year would resem)le, 
instead, 1919, in which some 60 per cent of the total year’s valuation 
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in building contracts was let in the second six months. So far this 
seems unlikely to be the case, as the falling off from the previous 
month, shown in the June figures, was continued in July, for which 
month the total valuation of contracts let is $212,491,000. 

(he prosperity of the industry in 1921, as compared with the 
average for the same six months of the preceding five years, varies 
considerably in different districts, as shown by the following figures: 


VALUE OF CONTRACTS LET DURING FIRST HALF OF 1921 AND PER CENT OF CHANGE 
AS COMPARED WITH PRECEDING FIVE YEARS, BY DISTRICTS. 








Per cent 
increase or 
decrease as 
compared 
with pre 
ceding five 

years 


| Value of con- 

tracts let dur- 

| ing first half 
of 1921. 


District. 





ew England district - $81, 419, 000 —24.0 
vy York and northern New Jersey 244, 253, 000 —35.0 
ee.  ivided@eanst'enaeee a is 160, 333, 000 + 25 
burgh district 215, 568, 600 | + 26.0 
325,929,000 | + 1.0 

Nor Ga oc bcd bb sot. becouse Lsewods * 84 Cane Oe) 4 ee ee | 38, 755,000 | +23. 
Total , 066, 257, 000 | + 9.5 





In miking this calculation apparently the numbers have been taken only yo the nearest thousand, 
he total therefore differing somewhat from that given on p. 160. 


Labor troubles are held partly responsible for the marked failing 
off in the New England district, while in the New York district resi- 
dential building seems largely responsible for the increase, as it 
accounts for $135,083,000, or 55 per cent of the total. 

Taking the whole region covered by the Dodge statistics, there has 
been an actual increase in the value of the housing work contracted 
for in 1921 as compared with 1920, and a much larger increase in its 
relative value. In the first half of 1920 the value of contracts for 
residential building was $348,580,000, which was 22.5 per cent of the 
total value; in 1921 the corresponding figures are $360,828,000 and 34 
ver cent. The relative increase is mainly a result of the falling off in 
yusiness and industrial building which naturally comes with periods 
of business depression; few care to build stores and factories when 
there is little present demand for them and no clear evidence that 
such a demand will soon be felt. But the fact that the actual in- 
crease in the amount devoted to housing work is only 3.5 per cent 
greater * in 1921 than in 1920 is a strong indication that the publie 
does not believe that costs have yet reached rock bottom. At the 
beginning of 1921 it was estimated that the country was suffering 
from a shortage of from a million and a half to two million homes, and 
that over 4,000,000 people were improperly housed, owing to lack of 
dwellings. In view of such a situation the small increase in value of 
housing contracts let during the first half of the present year as com- 
pared with the last can not be looked upon as in any way meeting 
the need. Some observers feel that the increase is practically neg- 
ligible, that housing work is almost at a standstill, and that there is 





1 As there has been some reduction in building costs the actual difference in the value of housing con- 
pak ae ~ for is greater than shown by the above figures, but the precise extent of the difference can hardly be 
calculated. 
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litthe chance for an improvement until costs come down, or rat 
since there has already been a fall, until they come down to a p 
which will establish the ‘confidence of the buying public in 
stability and legicality of prices quoted by the building indust: 


Trend of Building Costs During the Present Year. 


UILDING costs are made up of a number of factors, and 
trend of these varies considerably. Several can be dismi 

rather summarily. There has been no material and general dec: 
in freight rates on building materials. An appeal for such a r 
tion is being argued now before the Interstate Commerce Com 
sion, but at present the rates are practically what they were at 
beginning of the year. Nor has it become noticeably easier to fir 
building ope rations. Interest rates are usually fixed by law, so 
have not shown much increase, but the practice of charging a b: 
for a loan, which brings up its cost materially, still pre vails. | 
more serious is the difficulty of obtaining money for building | 
at all. Tax-exempt securities and commercial ventures have pro 
more attractive than long-time real estate or building investm« 
and there is general complaint of the difficulty of se« uring money 
the latter under any conditions. There is a tendency, which is 
parently growing, to hold banks, insurance companies, and ot! 
savings dey positarles to blame for not allo tting more of their funds 
building purposes. Secretary Hoover declares his belief that 
should have a very much more stable economic system if we ha 
more regular proportion of our savings available to home buildin: 
Senator © alder, while urging the establishment of home loan bai 
declares plainly that the already existing mstitutions for savi 
ought to devote a materially larger proportion of their resource 
long-term building loans, and Postmaster General Hays, arguing { 
improvements in the postal savings system which he thimks 1 
bring out huge sums of hoarded money, intimates clearly that a co 
siderable part of this ought to go for building loans. The finan 
institutions themselves show signs of uneasiness lest some legal c 
yulsion be laid upon them to utilize a certain portion of their fu 
for building loans. As yet no steps in this direction have b: 
taken, and ‘the question of how to finance a building enterprise st 
presents serious difficulties. 

Neither has the situation in regard to fuel improved since | 
beginning of the year. Rightly or wrongly, the public is convince: 
that prices are too high ‘and people are simply not buying. 
response to this policy the operators are reducing not prices 

roduction, and are giving warning that no decrease in prices is 
be expected. 


] 
ry 
i?) 


It is apparent to any unbiased minded individual that coal can not be purchas 
any cheaper within the next twelve months than it can be bought now. * 
Coal consumers are deceiving themselves if they expect to buy cheaper coal : 
result of areduction in wages or a reduction in freight rateson coalshipments. Neit! fh 
reduction will take place this year and are not likely to take place until Apr 1, 1922 


2 See Economie Problems of the Building Industry, in Proceedings of 54th Annual Cane ention of 
American Institute of Architects, p. 71. 
+Coal Miming Review, Aug. i, 1921, p. 1. 
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This leaves building materials and labor for consideration, and 

both of these have shown reductions. At the beginning of the year 

it was defimtely declared that building materials had come down to 
the lowest probable point and that any demand for building weuid 
be apt to start them upward again. 

In the opinion of many authorities construction costs are now on a level justified 
prevailing conditions. Some are convinced that these costs are now lower than 
y willbe by May 1. The evidence that they bear a reasonable relationship to the 

cost of production is quite convincing. * * * Ifthe consumer builds now he will 

be assured of ample materials and at bargain prices. if the consumer builds next 
spring he will have to take his chance of securing adequate supplies, and prices are 
very likely to be higher when the demand is active.* 


But demand failed to become attéve and wholesale prices con- 
tinued to fall. The index figure of wholesale prices, based on the 
prices Of 1913, shows that building materials reached their highest 
point by April, 1920, when they stood at 341, and that by June they 
were falling. In December, 1920, at which time the above quotation 
was written, they stood at 266, and by May, 1921, they had sunk to 
202. This shows a fall of practically 41 per cent from their peak 
wice of 1920, which sounds impressively large. Nevertheless, they 
still stood at more than 100 per cent over the figures of 1913, while 
the index for prices of farm products had fallen to only 15 per cent 
above 1913, of food to 33, of metal products to 38, and of all com- 
modities combined to 51 per cent above the 1913 prices. There has 
certainly been a marked fall, but the public is evidently sceptical as 
to whether the fall is as great as it should be. 

With regard to wages, the situation is mixed. At the beginning 
of the year,employers made a determined drivefor a reduction of build- 
ing-trade wages of from 20 to 30 per cent, the general argument being 
that costs of living had fallen, fad the prices of building materials had 
fallen, and laber, also, must accept deflation. To this labor replied 
that wages had not risen so far nor so fast as cost of living, so that 
they would have to remain stationary for a time before the falling 
cost of living would reach their level, and that as for material costs, 
they were in spite of their fall still considerably higher, as compared 
with prewar figures, than wages had ever been, and that therefore 
they afforded no argument for a reduction of wages. Over this 
difference of attitude, serious and protracted labor troubles have 
arisen, which are still in some localities mterfering with building 
operations. In a number of cases arbitration has been accepted by 
both sides, resulting, as usual, in the establishment of a wage scale 
lower than the unions demanded, but higher than the employers had 
expected to pay. In other cases, apparently, neither side has been 
wholly victorious nor wholly defeated. The umions and the 
employers have each set their wage scale, and neither has accepted 
the other’s. Under such circumstances, general scales seem to have 
gone by the board. Each employer pays what he must and each 
worker gets what he can, so that the rate may vary from shop to 
shop or from job to job. Where definite scales still prevail, they 
seem on the whole to be distinctly lower than in 1920, the reduction 
having been effected sometimes by arbitration, sometimes by agree 
ment. An exception appears in some places where agreements 


_— —_ —_ 








* American Contractor, Jan. 1, 1921, p. 28. 
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running until the end of the year or some other specified period | 
been adopted before the fall in wages began. Some of the emplo\ 
group have lately begun to declare that the reduction of wages 
gone as far as it should. 

In so far as the building trades are concerned, there is very convincing evi 
that labor costs have been deflated and that further recessions in that field ca 
reasonably be expected. There are several sectional exceptions to this: Ch 
Pittsburgh, and New York are the notabie ones. The liquidation process is 
being worked out in Chicago and Pittsburgh, and it is doubtful if New Yorl 
have lower wages until after December of this year. But in the main, bui 
trades labor cosis are on a reasonable level.°® 


At the beginning of the second half of 1921, then, the bui! 
situation still presented an unsolved problem. Cost of mate: 
and cost of labor had fallen; but fuel, freight rates, and money | 
sented as many difficulties as at the opening of the year. The « 
come is by no means clear. Apparently costs must fall considera 
further before building experiences a real revival, but how this is to 
accomplished is still uncertain. Two recent developments seem 
hold a promise for the future. The investigations into the building 
industry still being carried on in New York, Chicago, and elsewhere 
have, it is claimed, shown the existence of unlawful combinatio 
between employers and workers, and between the producers 
manufacturers of building materials to keep up costs and pric 
If these charges are true, the dissolution of such combinations whic! 
will presumably be enforced should do much toward restoring free 
competition and reducing costs. Perhaps even more favoralle 
results may be hoped from the studies of waste in industry ani 
methods of eliminating it which are being made by engineering 
committees, labor bodies, and building organizations. A situation 
in which the cost of building is so high that the industry itself 
languishing and an appreciable proportion of the population is 
underhoused, while at the same time this cost is being increased }\ 
sheer waste running, according to the estimate of the engineers 
committee, into hundreds of millions annually, is too absurd to | 
maintained when once the facts are recognized. 


Cooperative Effort Needed in the Building Industry.’ 


HE convention of the American Institute of Architects recent! 
held in Washington, D. C., was naturally devoted in the main 
to professional topics, but one matter of wide general interes! 

was brought forward by several of the speakers, who dwelt upon thi 
growing necessity of a cooperative effort to find out what is the rea! 
situation in the building industry and how it can be improved. This 
was stressed in the report on the Congress of the Building and Con 
struction Industry presented by Mr. Robert D. Kohn. The congress. 
he stated, is intended to be a national movement for bringing togethe: 
all the workers in the building industry from architect to laborer and 
giving them a chance to get each other’s point of view, so that they 





6 American Contractor, Aug. 6, 1921, p. 29. 
1 Based on proceedings of the Fifty-tourth Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects, 
May 11, 12, and 13, 1921. Published by the board of directors, American Institute of Architects. 161 p; 
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may unite their efforts to avoid or set right misunderstandings of any 
ind. As an instance of the need for such getting together he cited | 
the usual tendency to look upon building wages as extortionate be- 
cause the wage rates are high, whereas familiarity with the worker’s 
de of the case might show that earnings were only moderate or even 
poor owing to irregular and seasonal employment. As long as such 
misapprehensions as to the status of the various elements persist it is 
difficult or impossible to avord hindrances, friction, and serious injury 
io the industry as a whole. 

The effort has been to bring all the elements of the industry together to find out 
what is the matter with the industry, not to profit us as individuals by reason of the 
betterment of the business of building any particular housing, desirable as that might 
be, so much as to get the elements together; to get the architects, the contractors, 
the engineers, the subcontractors, the dealers, and producers in building materials 
and laborers to realize that each of these groups is, after all, only one functioning 
element of the industry; that the architect can not improve his status unless the 
laboring man improves his, and that the contractor is at the mercy of all the others; 
that each element has got to bring all the others along with it if we are to get anywhere 
at all in approaching what should be the aim of the industry. 


The particular kind of work done by the congress varies with local 
conditions, and results are exchanged, the general idea being to get 
all the knowledge possible concerning the industry as a whole. In 
Boston it is making a study of the seasonal nature of building work 
and the possibility of lengthening the working period. In New York 
it is considering a study of the situation as regards building materials. 


In New York the president of the brick manufacturers’ association said at our 
recent meeting, ‘‘ We want you to know whether we are telling you the truth or not. 
Come and investigate.’’ If we accept the invitation the investigation should be a 
complete technical and social investigation of the brick industry on the Hudson 
tiver. Is efficient machinery used? What is the policy of labor employment? 
What is the labor turnover? What is labor earning and what are the housing condi- 
tions at the brickyards? 

It may be that the turnout at the poorest yard makes the prices of the entire 
product. Perhaps the yards do not really compete one with another, and there may 
be other financial, social, and technical features that surround this branch of our 
industry in New York, and there are hundreds of branches of our industry. 


Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd reported on a somewhat similar project 
attempted on a local scale by the building trades workers of Philadel- 
phia. When cooperation had been urged upon employers, upon archi- 
tects and building engineers, he said, they had been uninterested. 


When, however, the message was carried to the laboring men in Philadelphia they 
really took hold of this problem of studying the building industry as it has never been 
studied before in Philadelphia, and in some respects as it has never been studied 
before in this country. 


The Council of the Associated Building Trades in Philadelphia, 
representing about 60,000 organized workers, asked Mr. Boyd to be 
their spokesman in this matter, to which he consented on condition 
that he should speak also for unorganized labor. 


_ We carried forward the work which we had been doing there on educational and 
informative lines for the council, and the unions in the respective trades cooperated 
to the fullest extent possible. We put forth what is called the Philadelphia plan, 
and presented it to the industrial relations committee of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce. The purpose of the plan was to create a congress, a tribunal, or whatever 
it might be called, of the building industry in Philadelphia, and composed of everyone 
connected with the building industry, from the realtor, as he is called, who first sells 
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the land, te the final.eccupant-of the building, whether tenant orowner. Thi 
of commerce did not act upon that program, which included the formation of a 
of committees, with m every case an architect, an engineer, or a responsible 
authority as-chairman. Labor went around knocking, so to speak, on the do. 
employers amd buwilcdimg contractors and subcontractors, but did not get coll: 
any action. But, nevertheless, we went on with our program. In the vario 
committees were formed on education and information, on efficiency and p 
on apprentices, on information for journeymen, on living and working condi 
statistics concernmeg unemployment, and on other subjects. 













One of the most important of these committees dealt with t 
of time through irregular or seasonal employment. Dat: 
collected showmeg the actual time lost by building workers, a 
proportion of this due to different causes. Such data had no 
compiled before, and the results are as yet put forward tenta 
but for the workers in 27 trades it appeared that the time lo 
from one-quarter to one-half of the working year. Most « 
loss, it is tbefien red, could be avoided by the combined eff 
employers, workers, contractors, and the public. 











Part of the idea would be to get the public educated to a consideration of th 
ments of each trade,.and to have all work done ona basis that would carr) 
tion through the entire calendar year, notwithstanding apparent obstacles 
withstanding the losses seemingly due to seasons, nearly all of which could 
come. It would be possible to elimimate much of this by coordinating 
interior work, and maimtenance with new work, and not have the old er ins! 
treading on the heels of the new or outside work all the time. Pullic offi 
ing owners, Managers, and others could arrange their painting, their carpent: 
and everything else indoors at times when the working men in the variou 
now have considerable lost time. 














Secretary Hoover also dwelt upon the possibility of reducn 
waste due to irregular employment, if the various elements 
building industry “would unite in the effort, emphasizing the 
due to unnecessary rae egg which our present system of 

production demands. Our equipment capacity for product 
809, materials, he estimated, is probably nearly 30 per 
higher ‘than would be necessary if the demand could be 
throughout the year. 

Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of the United States 

f Labor Statistics, presented another dash ef the questi: 
bessitn out the necessity of learning what is really a fair 
work before it is possible to say what a man should do in r 











for a fair day’s wage. The amount which can reasona! of 
expected, he stated, varies accordimg to conditions of which Q 
eutside a trade are often ignorant, and public opinion is f ‘i 
without taking these conditions into account. n 







The papers will say that bricklayers used to lay 1,500 brick a day, and n 

lay 400. Well, what kind of bricklay ers? A man on a 16-inch line wall cou 
1,400 brick in a day, and the same man would be doing a good day’s work if | 
400 face brick. There is too much chance for misrepresentation and unfair 
ment there. 


HOUSING. 


Abandonment of the English Housing Program. 


N JULY 14, 1921, Sir A. Mond, the recently appointed minister 
of health, announced in the House of Commons the new 
policy of the Government in regard to housing. Its salient 

points ; are thus summarized by the Mancl hester Guardian of July 15: 

|, The houses built, building, and contracted for by local authorities, utility socie: 

nd private bualc le Ts Wi ill be subsidized, 175,000 by the two first named at a cos 
f 10,00 0,000, and 23,000 by the last named at a cost of £5,000. 

No other houses will be subsidized except those whi +h have been already « 

| for, and on which work is begun within six weeks. 

A sum of £200,000 will be set aside toward the deficiency on local authorit 
unts for the improvement of slum areas. 

When after the armistice the program for building was first 
umder way, it was estimated that a minimum of 200,000 houses 
would be needed to make up the shortage that had accumula 
during the war. Later, after investigation of the situation in the 
various districts into which, for housing purposes, the country was 
divided, it was estimated that 500,000 would be needed. In addi- 
tion to these it is stated by Dr. Addison, former minister of health, 
that there are at least 180,000 inhabited houses “which are unfit 
for human habitation and which there is no prospect of rendering 
ft.’ Under these circumstances the Government’s decision to 
set 175,000 as the maximum of new dwellings, and to limit expendi- 
ture on msanitary areas to £200,000 comes as a severe disappoint- 
ment. 

The decision is directly due to the growing feeling in England 
against the volume of Government expenditures. Taxes are heavy, 
business is depressed, and the antiwaste campaign has shown un- 
mistakable signs of political strength. The feehitie program has 
been attacked from various quarters as uneconomic and extravagant, 
and i the search for means of reducing expenditures it was selected 
for abandonment. 

Criticism of the decision is made on three grounds: First, that hi 
is a direct violation of the pledges given at the close of the w: 
se ra that it is a breach of faith with the local authorities adie ag 
agents of the Government and at the Government’s urgent behest, 
undertook heavy obligations which they are now left to meet or to 
get out of as best they may; and, finally, that, considering the effe: 
of underhousing upon the health and efficiency of a nation, this ‘i 
a wasteful and extravagant way of saving a few million pounds, 
while hundreds of millions are ‘being wi asted on military commit- 
ments which lead nowhere and become continually more expensive. 


a 


Progress of the Government Housing Program in Scotland.’ 


HE Scottish Board of Health has issued a report for the year 
1920, in which it reviews, among other things, the work of th» 
year in the Government’s program of State-aided housing. In 

the main, the developments were much the same as those in England, 
the program being administer ed in the same manner in both coun- 


Second annual report of the Scottish Board of Health. Edinburgh, 1921. 437 pp. Cmd. 1319. 
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tries. Estimates obtained from the local authorities as to th 
ber of houses needed in the various districts showed a t 
131,057 houses required, of which the local authorities prop. 

rovide 115,530, the remainder being taken care of by | 
builders or public utility societies. By the end of 1920, pla 
viding for 112,961 houses had been approved, bids had been ap) 
for 18,290, just 574 had been completed, and 6,737 were in | 
of construction. The delay is ascribed partly to the ine 
slowness of inaugurating a large and expensive program of bu 
partly to the scarcity of ‘labor, ‘and, in some cases, partly toas 
of materials. The scarcity of workers, however, is regarded a 
serious than the lack of materials. 


At the close of the year 6,737 permanent houses were in course of constru 
on these 6,357 men were employed. If these houses were to be complete 
Say, a year, it is estimated that more than double this number of men sh: 
employed on them. At the present rate of progress there is no hope of p: 
even sufficient houses to meet the ordinary yearly normal needs, with 
that the estimate of total shortage of 131,057 houses instead of being gradually 
will be steadily increased. 


The majority of the houses planned for are rather small, 47 
cent of those for which plans fan e been approved having but 
rooms, 43 per cent having four, and only 8 per cent havin 
The board is anxious to have a larger proporvion of four an 
room houses, but the additional cost makes the local auth 
reluctant to undertake them. 

As in England, the increasing cost of materials and lab 

made the building program far more expensive than was origi: 
contemplated. A majority of the plans for which bids were app: 
during 1919 were estimated to cost under £800. During 1920) 
about 10 per cent of the houses covered by approved bids wer 
mated to cost as low as this. ‘Indeed, not less than 47 per ¢ 
these houses are estimated to cost over £1 000 each.” The ay 
cost of the 18,290 houses for which, up to December 31, 1920, bid 
been approved, is approximately £938, or, if the necessary st 
work, grading and the like be included, £975. 

In the United States building materials reached their hi: 

oint in the first half of 1920, and by the end of the year ther 
om a considerable decline. In Scotland, the rise continued thro 
out the year, though the report notes that “there was some indi a 
tion that high-water mark had been reached by the end of the year. 
The following table shows the increase in cost of the main building 
materials during the year: 


Estimated pe! 

Material. increase dur 
didi A ee eke eine te acinen ae ceded hs haw doe es 2 
Cement 
Drainage goods 
ie ee ae oe tion ines s eabeddmepet cawabiece OF 
Cast iron goods 14 
i idee aes cecececcunscuseadks +4nemas.oune ++ - 


These increases, it is estimated, added approximately £72 to thie 
cost of each house, while the increase in wages during the year was 
estimated to add £80. 
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The guild system of building is approved by the board, but ap- 
yarently the movement was rather slow in getting started in Scot- 
land, and at the time the report was written, only one small contract 
with a building guild had been approved. ‘The board declares, how- 
ever, that its members “are prepared to consider favorably any 
proposal submitted to us by the local authorities for the erection of 
houses by building guilds,” and that they approve of the system on 
the ground that it “gives labor a real and personal interest in carry- 
out the work economically and expeditiously.”’ The “direct labor” 
system, under which the local enithanitien dispense with contractors, 


employing the workers themselves and placing them under the super- 
vision of their own officials, has been approved in a number of cases 
for the street work connected with housing plans, but in only one 
case has it been authorized in the erection of houses. In this case, 
at the time the report was prepared, “satisfactory progress is being 

* seen whether any saving will be 


made, but it still remains to 
effected.”’ 
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Occupational Skin Diseases in the Insect Powder Industry.’ 


N EXTENSIVE industry has grown up around the manuf 
A of pyrethrum (Dalmatian or Persian insect powder, or b 

which, both because of its efficacy and low cost, has becon 
most commonly used household insecticide. The extent of it 
is shown by the fact that m 1917, 1,504,000 pounds of the 
material were imported. An investigation made by the au 
in a plant manufacturing imsect powders as to the oy se of 
disease of long-standing occurrence soon developed the fact th 
condition was present only in those departments which has 
pyrethrum. 

The powder is made from the flowers of different variet 
chrysanthemum or pyrethrum and the principal sources of sup) 
the Caucasus, Persia, Dalmatia, Japan, Montenegro, and, in 
years, California. While formerly there was much adulteration 
a variety of similar plants or weight-giving chemicals such as 
salts, which were constant hazards, adulteration is now infre: 
and the health hazards center around the pure pyre tage ary fl 
The processes which constitute occupational risks are the gril 
of the flowers to a fine powder, weighing, and boxing the epi ‘oduct 

Chemical analyses of pyrethrum have established various 
stituents as having irritating properties, and the action of the | Pp 
on the skin of workers, particularly i in the summer months w! 
perspiration seems to increase the solubility of the toxic prope 
results in a dermatitis which was found to vary in type and seve) 
About 30 per cent of the workers were found to have eryt! 
venenatum, and although this is a mild form of the trouble the it 
is very annoying and the dermatitis continually reappears in m 
workers as long” as they are exposed to the dust. 

There were three more severe types of dermatitis present, » 
which were accompanied with intense itching. Removal from 
irritant is followed by a speedy clearing up of the trouble but 
exposure is likely to bring coe the eruption. 

The plant under observation had removed all the derma 
producing hazards through the installation of dust-proof iting 
automatic filling and weighing devices which pre vented all con 
of the workers with the py rethrum materials. in the absence of s 
safeguards, however, the preventive measures recommended 
scrupulous personal cleanliness of the worker, use of cold cream 
etrolatum on the exposed surfaces of the body before starting w 
in the morning and at noon, and bathing the arms, hands, and { 
after work with sodium bicarbonate, approximately 1 teaspoon 
to one gallon of water. 


_— 


1 The Journal of the American Medical Association. Pyrethrum dermatitis, by Carey P. McCord, M 
C. H. Kilker, M. D., and Dorothy K. Minster. Aug. 6, 1921, pp. 448,449. 
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Industrial Cataract. 


mology on the causation of certain forms of cataract was 

reviewed in The Lancet, June 25, 1921 (p. 1372). The fact 
that bottle makers were particularly subject to cataract was recog- 
eed in England in 1903 and bottle-makers’ cataract was shortly 
after made one of the compensable diseases under the workmen’s 
compensation act. A committee was appointed at about the same 
time to investigate the cause of the disease and researches were con- 
- icted upon the absorption of various radiations by the eye. In 
1915, however, the theory that the heat & ctor was of primary impor- 
tance Was advanc ed and evidence has since been brought forward t 
prove it. Records of cases have been collected among men who work 
at iron smelting furnaces and among chain makers, whose wor! 
requires them to look at the white-hot metal practically the whol 
time, either in the fire to judge whether the “ are hot enoug 
weld or while hammering the white-hot metal on the anvil. 

An investigation among tinplate millmen in mills at Llanelly, where 
the work was said to be “unusually heavy and the heat intense with 
exposure to infra-red rays from the red-hot tinplates, showed a 
startling number of cases among men over 30 years of a re who had 
been employed at that work for as much as 15 years. Cases were 
rare among men who had been at work for shorter periods of time 
but, of 354 men of 15 years employment or more, 144 were found 
to have lenticular opacities which could be detected without dilata- 
tion of the pupils. This was considered conclusive evidence that 
continuous exposure to excessive heat over a long period is a cause of 
cataract. It 1s not easy, it is stated, to devise methods of prevention 
since although wearing ‘standardized triplex goggles would prevent 
the heat rays entering the eyes no way has yet been found to prevent 
the collection of moisture and dust on the glasses. The article urges 
the inclusion of workers suffering from cataract induced by excessive 
heat with glassworkers in the benefits of the British compensation act 


A‘ ARTICLE in the May issue of the British Journal of Ophthal- 


——____< 000 


Workers’ Health Bureau in New York City.’ 


HE Workers’ Health Bureau, recently organized in New York 
City, proposes— 


. To conduct a scientific industrial study of the health needs of any tirade 
union. 

. To recommend a complete health program for that trade union based on 
such a study 

. To recommend an educational program completely covering the subject of 
workers’ health. 

. To establish health departments within trade union locals, such depart- 
ments to specialize in preventive work including thorough medical and 
dental examinations. 

. To train workers’ health committees to carry out the health program in the 
workshop. 

. Toselect with scrupulous care trained doctors, nurses, and teachers required 
in conducting the union health work. 


; as iy pamphlet issued hy the Workers’ Health Bureau (Inc.). ‘New Y ak, Saint Denis Offices 
Pp. 


(19: 21] 
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lt is suggested that each union organize its 


own hea!th wo) 


control suc +h work with the health bureau’s counsel. The nec, 

of union control arises from the fact that the workers in a part 

cere know its problems better than outsiders. In organi: 
i 


union 


language, age, and sex of the workers, 


ealth department consideration should be given t. 
the kind of work, lo 


and size of the factory, work seasons, special trade risks, and 


and wages. 


Accidents in Mines and Quarries of the United Kingdom in |‘ 


HE report of the Mines Department of the British Boa 
a Trade (Part I.—Dzivisional Statistics) gives detailed stat 
of accidents in mines and quarries of Great Britain and Ir 

(in the case of metalliferous mines and quarries, including also | 
Isle of Man) during 1920. A summary of these figures is given i 


following table: 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES AND QUARRIES OF GREAT BRITIAN AND IRELAND IN 19° 


FATALITY RATES, 1919 AND 1920. 





Place and cause of accident. 





Coal mines: 
Explosions of fire damp or coal dust...............- 
Falls of ground 


Miscellaneous underground 
Surface 


Total 


Metalliferous mines: 
Explosions of fire damp 
ae of ground 


Miscellaneous underground 
Surface 


Quarries: 
Falis of ground 


During descent or ascent 
Miscellaneous 
Surface 





Number ofaccidents | Fatality 1 


1,000 empl 





Nonfatal. | 1919 


105 | 
41, 358 | 
486 
64,781 | 
10, 572 





117, : 

















122,071 | 





The fatality rates of 1920 are computed on the basis of 1,248 224 
employees in coal mines, 21,323 in metalliferous mines, and 67,750 
in quarries. Only those nonfatal accidents causing more than 7 
days’ disability are included in the above table. 
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Industrial Diseases in British Factories. 





inspector of factories, published in the report of the chief 

inspector of factories and workshops for the year 1920, shows 
the extent of the more important diseases caused by industrial poi- 
sons in Great Britain and the number of deaths resulting, 1900 to 
1920, inelusive. 


“inspector on Industrial diseases, by T. M. Legge, medical 







NUMBER OF CASES OF, AND DEATHS FROM, SPECIFIED INDUSTRIAL DISEASES, IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1900 TO 1920. 
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The report includes only such diseases as employers are required by 
law to report, lead poisoning being the most important both as to 
the number of cases and the number of deaths. Of the 243 cases 
reported in 1920, 47 are charged to electric accumulators, 45 to smelt- 
ing of metals, and 24 to china and earthen ware, the latter industry 
showing the highest mortality rate—13 deaths in 24 cases. While 
the figures indicate a decreasing number of cases of lead poisoning 
the mortality rate seems to be increasing. 

The next in importance is anthrax. Of the 48 cases of anthrax 
reported in 1920, 11 were fatal. While the number of cases reported 
shows a decrease since 1917 the mortality rate has increased con- 
siderably. Of the 48 cases of anthrax, wool is responsible for 24, 
hides and skins for 17, and horsehair for 6. The report states that 
little or no progress has been made with practical methods for disin- 
fecting hides and skins which will not affect the quality of the leather. 

An interesting table is given showing the results of different kinds 
of treatment of 800 cases of cutaneous anthrax; that is, excluding 
internal anthrax and erysipelatous anthrax, which are said to be 
practically always fatal. Tascding to the report the best treat- 
ment is physiological rest of the part affected, combined with intra- 
venous injection of antianthrax serum. 
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RESULTS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF TREATMENT OF ANTHRAX. 





Mortality 


Treatment. Cases. | Deaths. per cent. 





Serum alone 
Excision alene..... ew eee es) pe ees 
Excision and serum 

















| 
| 
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Of the 6 cases of toxic jaundice reported, 5 cases (3 fatal) wei 
to arseniuretted hydrogen gas evolved, owing to the pres 
arsenic as an impurity in zinc or hydrochloric acid. The oth 
occurred in the manufacture of intermediate dyes. 


Britidh Manslacturers’ Argument for Use of White Lead in Pai: 


Commerce and the International Labor Office over the 

ductory memorandum to the questionnaire on the prohil 
of the use of white lead in painting, which is in the agenda ot 
1921 session of the International Labor Conference, the vier 
British white lead makers were published in the Official Bulle! 
the International Labor Office, June 22, 1921 (pp. 6-10). E: 
tion was taken by the White Lead Corroders’ Section of the Li 
Chamber of Commerce, which comprises all the white lead 1 
facturers in the United Kingdom, to the alleged lack of imparti: 
in the memorandum and questionnaire and especially to the : 
ment that “‘it is now technically possible to replace white | 
painting by effective substitutes.” 

The lead manufacturers’ statement says that “in view of 
complexity of the subject, the diversity of evidence, both me 
and technical, the absence of reliable statistics, and the widesp 
economic consequences of a prohibition of the use of white lead 
subject is precisely one which, before being submitted to the c 
ence, requires consideration by the advisory committee whicl 
Washington conference resolved should be established to dea! 
just such questions of industrial hygiene.” 

it is asserted that the statistics of lead poisoning do not wai 
prohibition, and various authorities are cited to show that 
difficult to diagnose lead poisoning without special experience: ‘ 
in England the workmen’s compensation act has tended to attr!’ 
to lead poisoning all possible symptoms of disease among | 
workers, and that the general health of painters compares favor 
with that of other occupations. A comparison of painters (1,>: 
persons) with a general group (32,033 persons) of an English be: 
society showed that of the general group 18 per cent claimed bene- 
fits, with an average of 5.8 days of sickness per member, while an 
the painters but 11.1 per cent claimed benefits, with an averag 
4.1 days of sickness for each member. The last census for w! 


_- 


International Labor Office. Official Bulletin, May 25, 1921, p. 55. 


Oca controversy having arisen between the London Cham 
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fgures were available (1901) showed the death rate among painters 
to be lower at every age period than those of the group “occupied 
males of industrial districts.” 

No effective all-round substitute for white lead in painting, it is 
contended, has as yet been provided. The greater durability and 
hiding power and consequent economy are evidenced by the re- 
sults of tests. The fact that painters prefer white lead paints, that 
patents and advertisements take white lead as the standard, and 
that substitutes of long standing have been unable to displace white 
lead is considered as additional proof of its superiority. 

The prohibition of white lead would remove but one of the chief 
causes Of painter’s sickness, since much of the poisoning among 
painters has been shown to be due to the volatile thinners such as 
turpentine, benzol, methyl alcohol, etc., which are used equally 
with lead or zinc bases. As it has been generally accepted that the 
risk from lead lies in the inhalation of dust or fumes, elimination of 
these causes and enforcement of standards of personal cleanliness 
may be relied upon practically to remove the danger. Cases of 
lead poisoning in England through the introduction of regulations 
to prevent the inhalation of lead dust show great decreases. In 
white lead factories the number of cases fell from 399 in 1899 to 
19 in 1919, or a 97 per cent decrease, and in potteries from 200 in 
1900 to 21 in 1919, or a decrease of 90 per cent. 

Prohibition of the use of white lead, moreover, would be very 


costly since the inferior hiding power and lesser durability of sub- 
stitutes would necessitate more frequent repainting, thus increas- 


ing cost of material and of labor, and the reduction in the demand 
for lead would cause the closing down of many lead mines and a 
great reduction consequently in the production of zinc ores, since 
many of the mines work deposits of mixed ores of lead and zinc. 
If the use of plumbous zinc oxide should be allowed as proposed, 
a system of inspection would be necessary, since it would be diffi- 
cult to prevent the use of white lead for undercoats and regulation 
would still be necessary since plumbous zinc oxide is also poisonous, 
although to a less degree than white lead. 

Finally, it is argued that the following regulations would be as 
effective in eliminating paint poisoning among painters as similar 
regulations have been among white lead workers in England: 

a) Regulations to avoid dust, the main source of danger, not only by the pro- 
hibition of dry rubbing down and dry scraping, but also by the prohibition of the 
sale to painters of dry (i. e., powder) white lead; (b) regulations to insure cleanliness; 
(c) general regulations such as for periodical medical inspection and blood tests and 
compulsory notification of paint poisoning. 


Accidents in New South Wales Mines. 


HE report for 1920 of the Department of Mines of New South 
Wales! shows an estimated total of 29,163 persons employed in 
and about the mines during 1920, a decrease of 3,296 as com- 

pared with the previous year. Of these, 9,198 were employed in con- 
nection with the metalliferous mines and 19,965 in the coal and 
shale mines. 


Co 





1New South Wales. Department of Mines. Annual report, 1920. Sydney, 1921. 
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The table following shows the number of persons killed ay, 
injured in 1920 in the mining industry and also the ratio per | (jj 
persons employed: 


NUMBER OF MINING ACCIDENTS AND RATIO PER 1,000 PERSONS EMPLOY} 


Number killed | Numb: 
per 1,000 persons | per 1,00 
employed. 





. —_ Numbe N 
Class of mining. : 4 sag] er § 








Coal and shale 

Gold 

Silver, lead, and zine 

Copper 

Tin 

NN a le laa tel 




















WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION REPORTS. 





Illinois, 1919. 


HE Third Annual Report of the Lllinois Department of Labor 
Bs covers the year ending June 30, 1920. Included therein is the 
report of the Industrial Commission administering the com- 
pensation law. The number of compensable accidents reported during 
the calendar year 1919 was 38,289, but 42 in excess of the number 
for the preceding year. Of these, 535 were fatal, 94 less than for 
1918. On account of these cases $3,683,918 was paid out in com- 
pensation, unpaid balances amounting to $2,556,631. Medical and 
funeral expenses amounted to $544,649 additional, making the 
total cost for the year $6,785,198. 

Accidents are reported by industries, coal mining leading in both 
number and average cost, the number of accidents reported for this 
industry being 7,797 and the average cost $2,394. Metal products 
come next with 4,123 accidents, while foods, beverages, and tobacco 
are charged with 3,792 and machinery and instruments with 3,499. 
The severity of coal mining accidents as compared with others is 
indicated by the fact that the next highest average cost is $399 for 
accidents in public utilities (not transportation), oil and gas well 
operating coming next with an average cost of $374. 

Objects being handled caused the greatest number of accidents, 
machinery coming next. The most numerous injuries are cuts, 
punctures, and lacerations, though fractures caused the loss of the 
greatest number of working days per case, with dislocations second. 

Besides 535 deaths there are 27 cases of permanent total disability 
and 121 of permanent partial disability. Specific loss of parts 
oceurred in 4,873 cases and disfigurements in 613 others. The 
number of temporary total disability cases was 32,042, there being 
78 eases also of temporary partial disability. 

Of the 535 death cases, 47 left no dependents, while 400 left total 
dependents. ‘The number of total dependents was 1,023, there being 
besides 137 partial dependents. The average total benefit in all cases 
was $3,051, the average where there were total dependents being 
$3,661. 

The cost of permanent total disabilities amounted to $9,334 as an 
average. Permanent partial disabilities averaged $861, specific loss 
$544, temporary partial disabilities $279, disfigurements $196, and 
temporary total disabilities $62. 

The commission is engaged in an important undertaking under 
authority granted by the Siailature of 1919 to examine into the 
financial condition and method of settling claims of the various com- 
panne writing workmen’s compensation insurance. The commission 
1as authority to revoke the license of any company found in unsound 
financial condition or guilty of unfairness in settling claims. Lack 
of funds has caused delay in this matter, but the work is progressing, 
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and when completed a full report will be published. Unsatisfact. 
conditions have been found, but the companies have promptly 
sponded to the suggestions of the commission, and the st: — ard 
settlement by adjusters has been raised. The difficulty has bee 
assumption on the part of the doctors employed by the imsura: 
companies of the function of adjusting claims. “The sooner the in 

vidual companies realize that doctors. should confine themselves to 1 
eedicel end and leave the claim settlement to the adjuster, it will 
better for all concerned.’”’ The Illinois commission is fortunate 
having an active medical division for the impartial examination 
injured workmen. This should be done at the request of the co: 
mission or arbitrators or by stipulation between the employer ar 
the employee. During the year 1,201 cases were submitted to | 
medical director, more than one-half (608) being submitted by stip 
lation; 329 were referred by arbitrators, 159 by the commissione 
97 by some other official, and 8 by request from other States. 





Kansas, 1920. 


HE annual report of the Department of Labor and Industry 
Kansas for the calendar year 1920 shows the number of 7 meagge 
accidents reported by employers under the compensation law, 
number for which compensation or damages was paid by iain r 
and the compensation cost to employers of these accidents. 
The total number of industrial accidents reported for each industr 
during the year is shown by result of the accident in the table follow- 


ing. Only those employers who are affected by the compensatio 
law, which is very limited in seope, are required to report accident 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING 1920. 


eee — ee — —_ —_ 





Temporary disa- 
p bility. 
Industry. acci- atal. disa- a 
dents. bidity 1 week 
? and 


under. 











— te 


Od» Bd bo O 


Sdeseiehedions and meat pac king 
i Kien cheanivtis pe gecgsege snes gaceccaye ne 
Brick, tile, andlay works... .... - . 22... ene se ee oe 
Foundries and machine shops, other than railway... 
Flour and cereal mills and graim elevators........... 
EL, «6 céiwemsnwns Chatbdhsawhecedecdéscuces 
Oil and natural gasindustries...............2--22-- 
Planing mills and farniture factories 

Smelting amd refining lead and zinc ores............. 
Lead and zine mines, stone quarries, cic 

Electric lines, power plants, gas, water, etc 
Miscellaneous accidents 























The next table shows for each class of accidents the number of 
cases settled during the year, the total cost to the employers of the 
compensation or damages paid, and the average cost per case, the 
cases coming under the compensation law and those not under the 
law being shown separately. 
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CASES OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS SETTLED IN 1920 AND COMPENSATION COST TO 
EMPLOYERS UNDER COMPENSATION LAW AND NOT UNDER THE LAW. 


| 


Not under compensation law 








Class of accidents. pensation cost. | Compensation cos 
Cases |__ ce ee pattie, me 
settied. | | | settled. 

Per case. Total. | Per cast 











Leaving total dependents. ........ $117,060 
Leaving partial denpendents....... 8 | 10, 800 


Leaving no dependents............| f 222 


hh dient nn oc citn at cet 








Temporary total disability 











Besides the accident cases shown in the foregoing table there were 
5 eases of permanent disability settled during the year, the total 
cos in compensation and damages being $90,752, or $726 per case. 
For this class of accidents the report does not show separately those 
coming under the compensation law. 
At the end of the year there were 802 cases remaining unsettled, 
55 of these being fatal cases and 41 being cases of permanent partial 
disability. 





Rhode Island, 1916 to 1919. 


| HE report of the commissioner of labor of Rhode Island for t 
years 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919, includes a section covering 
operations of the workmen’s compensation law of that State. This 
section contains the following statistics for 1918 and 1919: 


OPERATIONS UNDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF RHODE ISLAND, 1918 
AND 1919. 





Item. 





Insured establishments: 

dS, A es pw ccusacdeverebsbdbedowsesuses 

Number of wage earners covere 

Amount of pay roll covered 

Premiums paid 

Fatal accidents— 
RS RE 1 is valk dnc wives one ene eersscebnccveseces 
Death benefits paid z | $10,013.01 

Compensable nonfatal accidents— 
Number reported : | 
Compensation paid $142, 407.7 $114, 337.15 
Amount paid for medical service iF $51, 997. 32 

Noncompensable accidents— 
Number reported ; 
Amount paid for medical service 

Claims in course of settlement— 
I 26 5 2d AUD cuadibh 6hb dus sbucSuwuae sovaweseccssioecsoces 
Nonfatal accidents 

£elf-insurers: 

Number of establishments 

Number of wage earners 37, 489 

Fatal accidents— 
Number reported . 11 
Death benefits paid ‘ $4, 644. 68 $6, 023. 45 

Compensable nonfatal accidents— 
Number reported 569 
Compensation paid $26, 702.42 | $23, 362. 46 
Amount paid for medical service 1 $14, 234.15 11 $14, 547. 23 


1 Includes also medical service provided in fatal cases. 
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OPERATIONS UNDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF RHODE ISLAND 
AND 1919—Concluded, 








Item, 





Self-insurers—Continued. 
Noncompensable accidents-— 
Number reported 3, 890 | 
Amount paid for medical service | $12, 063. 96 | 
Claims in course of settlement— 
OTT Terre ee Sons ie ANE a eee ‘ 
A as bbb oPndederccecabbsdevccasgedeiekccabuchsussbasececes | 








The number of cases and the amount of compensation paid during 
the years ending September 30, 1918 and 1919, respectively, on a 
count of cases which occurred during the preceding year were as fo|- 
lows: 


Insured establishments: 
Fatal accidents— 1918 1919 
Number 59 
$24, 733. 80 


514 
Amount of compensation $62, 509.15 
Self-insurers: 
Fatal accidents— 

18 

Amount of compensation $6, 546. 24 
Nonfatal accidents— 

85 

$8, 323. 97 








1919 
_ LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 
5, 330,03 
‘ Educational Work of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
— Union.’ 
uring rHE educational work undertaken by the International Ladies’ 
2 ac- | Garment Workers’ Union of New York City, an account of 
3 fol- which was given in Bulletin No. 271 of the United States Bu- 
yeau of Labor Statistics, has been successfully continued. Starting 
in 1917 with two unity centers and a workers’ university having a 
4 jimited curriculum, this movement for workers’ education has devel- 
_ 85 «ped until in April of the present year there were seven unity centers 
a and the workers’ university, which now has a much more compre- 
458 hensive program, and an extension division. 
86. 29 The cooperation of the city board of education is seen in the fact 
that the unity centers are held in the public school buildings located 
49 in parts of the city convenient to groups of members. Each center 
5. 42 has a supervisor appointed by the department of community and 


recreation centers of the board of education, and 40 teachers of 
93 English are assigned by the evening school department of the city 
8. 05 schools to instruct the various classes in English, of which there is 
a considerable number owing to the fact that many of the garment 
workers are of foreign birth. 

Special emphasis 1s also placed upon the subject of health, one eve- 
ning each week being devoted to instruction in this important science. 

Sor the first hour on these evenings physicians from the bureau of 
industrial hygiene of the board of health lecture on health topies 
relating to the home and factory conditions of the workers; the second 
hour the classes spend in the gymnasiums, where physical training 
is given by competent instructors. 

The workers’ university, in which the more advanced activities of 
this movement are concentrated, holds its classes in the Washington 
Irving High School. Courses given during 1920-21 included trade- 
union policies, labor problems, current economic literature, current 
economic opinion, economic geography, logic, literature, sociology, 
recent developments and events in the labor movement, study of the 
cooperative movement, public speaking, problems of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, applied psychology, and other 
subjects. 

Subjects such as are enumerated above naturally interest the more 
serious-minded students. The educational committee also strives to 
reach the mass of the members, and to this end an extension depart- 
ment has been established, which not only provides special lectures 
to which all of the members are invited, but arranges concerts and 
other entertainments that have proven popular. 





‘Cohn, FanniaM. The educational work of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Report 
submitted to the conference of the Workers’ Education Bureau of America, held in New York City Apr. 
2,1921. New York, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 31 Union Square [1921]. 12 pp. 
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For the convenience of the members both lectures and class 
civen at the offices of the local unions. The educational y 
under the general control and management of the education 
partment, which is in turn responsible to a special educationa!| 
mittee consisting of five vice presidents of the international. 
financed by the workers themselves, a specified sum being set 
for this purpose at the biennial convention of the union.  T'! 
convention, held in Chicago, 1920, voted $15,000 a year for 19 
1922. 

Out-of-town branches of the unity centers and workers’ uniy 
have been established in Cleveland and Philadelphia, while in 
special arrangements have been made whereby members 
union may attend the classes at the Boston Trade-Union C 
Furthermore, three unity summer homes are maintained by in 
ual locals where members of the unions may spend their vac 
among beautiful and comfortable surroundings. 

30th the individual and the social development of the 
concerned are aimed at in these activities. 

The work of the educational department of the L. L. G. W. U. is based on a 
tion that the aims and aspirations of the workers can be realized only thro 
own efforts on the economic and educational fields. While organization giv 
power, education gives them the ability to use that power intelligently and effe 

Che courses offered by the educational department are planned to accomp! 
aim. While some of them are intended to satisfy the intellectual and the en 
needs of workers, the main emphasis is laid on those which meet their practica 
The problems of the labor movement are analyzed and clarified by the st 
general principles underlying them. In this way it is possible to train frech \ 
new experience and power for the service of the international and of the entir 
movement of America, and to help our members to achieve their purposes w 
ultimate goal of living a full, rich, and happy Life. 


Labor Unionism in China.’ 
[the Preside C. Ferguson, educator and political advis 


the President of China, at the commencement exercis 
1921 at Boston University, spoke of the great changes in 
national activities of China. 

In labor matters China is assimilating western ideas and wes 
methods with remarkable rapidity, the population, however, |: 
400,000,000, the vast majority have not yet been brought in 
contact with the Occident. 

The increase of export trade during the war, resulting in a |: 
demand for labor, and the boycott of Japanese goods tended 
develop the home industries of China, and incidentally stimulat 
movement for better labor conditions. Western machinery 
western systems of various kinds brought about the demand 
western trade-unionism. 

Among the most important of these newer types of labor organ 
tion are the National Labor Union and the Chinese Returicd 
Laborers Union. Both of these organizations reject any politic 
connection. ‘They refuse to take part in the vast student movemen! 
against Japan. These labor unions aim primarily to secure muiuil 





1 Christian Science Monitor, July 23, 1921. 
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USSCS ap fd among wage earners, which the unions feel can be accomplished 
Work jy fgply through educating the workers. Besides these large unions and 
onal de fibers of a similar character, there are many recently formed local 
1al com. #B-canizations and for some time past the strike has been regarded as 
E Iti valuable “industrial weapon.’”’ The Chinese social system as a 
et apart hole, however, tends to ameliorate the bitterness and suffering of 
Phe lag bor controversies. 
921 a 
ol Conferences of Labor and of Cooperative Organizations in Great 
mf Britain.’ 
“ i Labor Party Conference. 
= oe ROM June 21 to 24, 1921, the British Labor Party held its twenty- 
7 first annual conference at Brighton. The conference was attend- 
a ed by 1,000 delegates representing an affiliated membership of 
257,994 as compared with 380,000 in 1900. The annual income of 
7 . Bbe party 21 years ago was about £250 ($1,216.63); it is now between 
igh ther He40.000 amd £50,000 ($194,660 and $243,325). In 1900 there were 
«ery labor members in Parliament; now the parliamentary party 
1; ‘ Mhumbers 70. 
Notional The resolutions adopted were as usual indicative of the party’s 
iu ncels Mttitude upon a variety of subjects of immediate interest to labor 
‘uly o Benerally. The conference expressed itself in favor of continued 


nancial aid to the striking miners. It refused by a vote of 4,515,000 
vith the {gto 224,000 an application from the Communist Party for affiliation 
vith the Labor Party; it opposed the abolition ef the agricultural 
yvages bill whereby agricultural workers have been protected as 
egards wages; it condemned the Government’s Irish policy, 
lemanded the revision of the peace treaties and the repeal of the 
mergency powers act, protested against an Anglo-French alliance, 
and denounced any sort of alliance between “‘the Labor Party and 


ser to . 

es of Many section of the Liberal and Conservative parties.’’ A resolution 

in the M@tegarding unemployment called for work or maintenance and 
advocated schemes for industrial training. 

astern The memorandum on the further coordination of the action or 


being policy of the Labor Party and the Trades-Union Congress prepared 
iby a joint committee representang both organizations was consid- 
sered and ratified. This scheme, providing for a closer working 


uroer AeUTangement among the national laber bodies, was approved by the 
1 to @ttades-Union Congress at its annual meeting in 1920, and apes 
ted a a national joint council representing the general council oi the 
and jg -tades-Union Congress, the executive committee of the Labor Party, 

1 for and the Parliamentary Party. 
It shall be the duty of the council, among others, to consider “ all 
niza- [questions aflectmg the labor movement as a whole and make pro- 


rned (sion for taking immediate and united action on all questions of 
tical J 2ational emergency” and to “endeavor to secure a common policy 
nent 2nd joint action, Chetues by legislation or otherwise, on all questions 
itual je “lecting the workers as producers, consumers, and citizens.’ 


— 





——— 


‘Labor Gazette (London), July, 1921, pp. 340,341; Manchester Guardian, June 21, 1921, p. 6. 
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The scheme further provides for the setting up of four central © yy, 
mon service’ departments dealing with research and inform 
international affairs, publicity, and legal advice. Other ci 
common services will be established as needed. 


National Transport Workers’ Federation. 


HE two most important subjects which came up for conside: 

at the annual meeting of the general council of the N: 
Transport Workers’ Federation, held at Edinburgh, June 12. 
were the recent mining crisis and the reduction in wages of \ 
on seagoing vessels. 

In explanation of the action, or rather lack of action, on th 
of the railway men and transport workers in support of the n 
the special report of the executive committee upon this s 
pointed out the weakness of the Triple Alliance as regards | 
action, which lies in the fact that the three labor organiz 
composing it never meet as one body, but each section decides 
its own course. Joint movement and sectional autonomy, the 1 
maintained, are incompatible, and a resolution was passed “c 
for adequate machinery to give effect to decisions of the | 
Alliance and providing that on a decision of any section the |] 
Alhance x wh immediately become a consultative body wit! 


executive powers.” The Miners’ Federation was charged with | 
unwillingness or incapacity to appreciate the position in whi 
two other members of the alliance found themselves. 

The question of the reduction in wages of seagoing worker: 


tered around a lack of trade-union unity in the federation its 
The executives of the federation had indorsed the policy o! 
National Union of Ships’ Stewards, Cooks, Butchers, and Bak. 
refusing to accept reductions in wages. But the members of c 
other unions catering for seagoing workers not only declined to 
assist the striking union but in some cases took the places of men whi 
had refused to accept a reduction of wages. This was termed 
most “flagrant” case of difference in policy which the federation 
ever had within its ranks. The council agreed to support the slip 
stewards in their effort to secure the reinstatement of their mem))ers. 
A resolution was adopted authorizing negotiations with other organi- 
zations “‘for the purpose of enlarging the federation so as to cover al! 
forms of transport and distribution.”’ 


Women’s Cooperative Guild. 


HE month of June, 1921, seems to have been prolific of labor 
ferences so far as Great Britain is concerned, for, in addition to the 
two of which brief accounts have already been given, the Women: 
Cooperative Guild held its 38th annual congress at Manchester on ti 
14th of that month. Delegates to the congress numbered 1,360 per- 
sons, representing 629 branches, 25 districts, and 8 sectional coun:!'s. 
There were also in attendance representatives from other cooperative 


societies. 
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Questions relating to the Irish situation, education, child welfare, 
housing, maternity benefits, and unemployment were discussed. A 
resolution declaring “that the only hope for a new world for the 
workers lay in cooperation and labor coming into power, with women 
as well as men represented in Parliament and the Government,’ and 
calling “upon the cooperative party to — the candidature of 
cooperative women” was considered at length. Those opposed to it 
based their opposition on the grounds that the congress was composed 
of employers as well as employees, that politics had no place in the 
congress, and could not in any event effect all the reforms the coopera- 
tors desired. The resolution was, nevertheless, passed by a seal 
ms jon The congress condemned the practical failure of the 
British housing program. 





LABOR LAWS AND DECISIONS. 





Status of Employees on Strike. 


collectively for the purpose of securing better conditio1 
employment is one on which varying opinions have 
‘xpressed. Strictly speaking, strikers have severed their em) 
mane relation, whether it was under contract for a fixed perio 
terminable at will. However, the courts have quite | rene! 
recognized a middle status effective within certain limits, gi 
striking employees a position differing from both those in em; 
ment and the ‘public at large. ‘The re lationship is an anoma 
one, yet distinctive, and of such nature as to secure to the pa 
certain correlative rights under which acts may be performed 
would assume a different aspect if done by abs olute strangers « 
different circumstances ” (Iron Molders’ Union v. Allis-Chalmers ‘ 
166 Fed. 45, 91 C. C. A. 631). Thus organizers from the out 
may be enjoined re Sp rl with labor conditions, bein 
no wise agents of the employees, as was held in a case bef: fe 
Supreme Court of the United States (Hitchman Coal & Coke 
Mite hell, 245 U. S. 229, 38 Sup. Ct. 65). But former emplose 
association with others have been held to retain such an inte 
the affairs of their former employer as to make it lawful for then 
picket and pevuere in a peaceable manner, though incident 
‘interfering thereby with the employer’s free and unrestrained 
trol of his business (Tri-C ity Centr: My Trades Council v. Amer 
Pee Foundries (C. C. A.), 238 Fed. 728). This is on the gro! 
that though strikers are not on the pay y rail of the employer, and 
are not actual employees, the relation of employer and employ: 
not fully terminated by either a strike or a lockout. 

However, where a strike has failed and the employer refus: 
recognize former employees, their places having been filled 
normal production continuing, the temporary anomalous condi 
is said to have terminated, and striking employees can not be regar: 
as any further interested, and whatever rights to be recognized | 
may have had at one time are extinguished (Dail-Overland C 
Wi illys-Overland Co., 263 Fed. 171). A recent illustration of | 
phase of the question is found in a case decided March 26, 1921 
the United States District Court for the Northern District of — 
(Birmingham Trust & Savings Co. v. Atlanta B. & A. R. 

Fed. 743). Here the vaileaert: named was in the hands of a receiy 
being operated under the direction of the court. A reduction 
wages had been announced, in pursuance of an order of the cou 
but without due regard to the provisions of the Newlands Act (C 
iled Stats. sec. 8674), which required 20 days’ notice and a he: 
woah wages could be reduced. The court held that the Seiler 


r ‘HE question of the status of employees who have left se 
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Act applied only to such employees as were ‘‘employed upon or in 
cars,” usually known as ‘‘train operators,” and ‘‘train service men.” 
As to the other workmen, the order was valid, while as to the excepted 
classes the status was said to be analogized to the condition which 
would exist under a definite contract to serve for the 20-day period 
named in the law at the fixed wage. Though they were entitled to 
this protection, they might waive it as they might the benefits of 
a contract; or they might continue at work and claim the wages 
secured to them by the law, but they could not break the contract 
and abandon the service and at the same time claim the protection 
of the law as to the wages. 

The men in fact continued at work for a time under protest, but 
later refused to render further services, terminating employment 
both before the expiration of the 20-day period and before the 
arrival of the next pay day. The places of the striking employees 
were filled in so far as the needs of the service required and the 
revenue of the road permitted. The strikers came before the court 
demanding to be heard as employees and asking for their reemploy- 
ment ina body. The strike had been orderly and without personal 


es 


bitterness between the strikers and the receiver, and the receiver 
expressed his readiness to reemploy the strikers in so far as employ- 
ment was available. ‘‘We do not, however, think it right to direct 
him to reemploy them in a bedy, not only because he has not now 
sufficient business, but also because it would not be right to discharge 
those who have taken some of the places and are proving acceptable 
and contented employees.” The refusal to work when called upon 


by the receiver to continue to render the service necessary for the 
operation of the road, ‘‘no matter what the reason or justification, 
terminated the employment.” 

This principle is applied in another recent case (In re Division 132 
of Amalgamated Association of Street & Electric Ry. Employees 
of America, 188 N. Y. Supp., 353). This case was decided by the 
appellate division of the Supreme Court of New York on May 17, 
1921. It involved the construction of a contract between the labor 
union named and the United Traction Co. of the city of Troy. The 
contract contained provisions to the effect that the company would 
“through its properly accredited officers treat with the properly 
accredited officers and committees of the association on all grievances 
that may arise.” ‘The agreement was to continue in force for one 
year ending June 30, 1921. A supplemental agreement provided 
flor an increase in wages to continue during this year on condition 
that the company be granted permission to charge increased fares 
on or before November 1, 1920. This permission was not granted, 
and the increase was withdrawn in accordance with the terms of the 
contract. However, the members of the employees’ union protested 
this action, which was announced on January 22, 1921, and on the 
28th of that month, when the change was to be made, the employees 
members of the association walked out, “‘leaving the traction com- 
pany incapable of immediate performance of its obligations to the 
public,” 

There was an agreement to arbitrate controversies arising as to 
the rate of wages within 30 days prior to the expiration of the agree- 
ment. Obviously this was a limited agreement as to arbitration, 
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but the employees demanded that their protests against the royp. 
tion of wages be referred to arbitrators. The court held that jy 
leaving employment as they had on January 28 “they commitie, 
a breach of the contract, and if there had been a valid agreemey; 
for the arbitration of all controversies they would have relieved {hp 
traction company of the obligation to perform.” The court pointed 
out further that in view of the limitation upon the subject matio 
of the agreement there was no obligation on the part of the emp!|oyo 
to submit the question arising in January to arbitrators supposed 
to function only on questions arising in June following. ‘ '\p 
election on the part of the employees to abandon their employmen 
in disregard of the contract made in their behalf by the petiti 
(the labor union] could not impose an obligation which was not pro. 
vided in the contract.” However, “the former employees, repre. 
sented by the petitioners, have abandoned the contract; they 
committed an anticipatory breach of the provision for arbitrat 
by destroying its consideration before it had an opportunity to come 
into operation, and they have no ground for complaint, becitse 
they are no longer Heys ves, and because the time fixed by 
contract for its operation in any event has not yet arrived.” 

In view of these conclusions the order issued by the suprem 
court in special term directing the company to submit to a 
before a jury on the issues presented was reversed, and the petition 
of the labor organization dismissed on the ground that the pe 
tioners had no standing under their violated agreement. 





New Workmen's Compensation Law of Arizona Void. 


year a new compensation law was enacted. ‘The earlier law 

enacted in 1912 permitted an injured workman to elect sub- 
sequent to his injury whether he would claim compensation under 
the law or sue the employer under the principles of the employers 
liability statute. The new law undertook to make more certain 
the rights of the employer and employee, making election by 
employer presumptive and leaving to the employee the right to 
reject the terms of the act by notice only prior to the injury. 

The constitution of this State (Art. XVIL sec. 6) declares that 
“the right of action to recover damages for injuries shall never be 
abrogated, and the amount recovered shall not be subject to any 
statutory limitation.’’ Succeeding sections direct the legislature to 
enact an employers’ liability law for hazardous occupations, and so 
a compulsory compensation law applicable to “such employments 
as the legislature may determine to be especially dangerous.” ‘I /ie 
provision is added that “it shall be optional with said employee to 
settle for such compensation or retain the right to sue said employer 
as provided by this constitution.” 

ollowing the enactment of the law of 1921 (ch. 103, approved 
Mar. 17), a permanent injunction was issued by a court of first in- 
stance directed against the commission created by the act, forbid- 
ding it to proceed with the enforcement of the act. This case was 
taken on appeal to the supreme court, which has recently announced 
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‘tg unanimous opinion that the law is invalid because it conflicts 
with the provisions of the constitution guaranteeing to injured work- 
men the right to sue for personal injuries. The statute violates this 
provision by requiring the employee to elect his remedy prior to the 
injury, and is therefore void (Industrial Commission v. Crisman, 
199 Pac. 390.) It is apparent, therefore, that in the absence of an 
amendment to the constitution it would be impossible for the legisla- 
ture to enact a law making compensation in fixed amounts the satis- 
faction for industrial injuries. 

The act being unconstitutional in its entirety, the compensation 
law of 1912, which has been adjudicated as constitutional, is regarded 
as in force, the act of 1921 having never come into operation. 


New Child-Labor Legislation in Massachusetts.’ 


OUR important child-labor measures will become effective in Mas- 
sachusetts July 30 and 31, and August 18 and 25, 1921. These 
acts extend the scope of educational and employment certi- 

ficates, raise the educational qualifications for children leaving school 
to go to work, and regulate street trades for minors. 

The employment certification act corrects a great inconsistency 
between the present certificate and school attendance laws, which 
require every child “under 16 years of age to attend school unless 
regularly employed under the authorization of an employment cer- 
tificate or home permit, at the same time restricting employment 
certificates to certain specific occupations.” 

The new law requires certificates for all children 14 to 16 years of age who are gain- 
fully employed. This means that if they meet the requirements for certification 
they may be released for any form of gainful occupation outside of the employments 
specifically prohibited for minors below the age of 16. It also means that for work 
outside of school hours, as well as that during school sesions, children must first 
secure authorization from the certifying office. Work on farms and in private domestic 
service is covered by the new statute—a special certificate being required for this 
kind of employment. Formerly, there were many occupations in which children 
could engage outside of school hours for which no certificate was required and con- 
sequently little protection afforded. Under the new law, boys may not be employed 
in the morning on milk wagons or at night in private bowling alleys, or girls employed 
as ushers in theaters, if under 16 years of age, unless they have first secured an employ- 
ment certificate. This brings under the protection of the child labor law & number 
of children that have previously been in a twilight zone as far as labor legislation was 
concerned. 


By means of the employment certificate school officials may locate 
the child who has left school and if he is not regularly employed may 
return him to school or if regularly employed may require him to 
attend a continuation school. 

The employment certificate is also an aid to the Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries in determining child-labor law 
violations by furnishing definite proof of the age of minors who are 
employed. The most significant service of such certificates, however, 
is the protection of children about to go to work by the assurance 
these  comtuane offer of such children’s meeting certain minimum 


age, education, and physical standards. 








1 Mimeographed reports from the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts. 
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The new law also extends protection as to hours and night 
to all working children 14 to 16 vo of age, whereas ere 
protection was restricted to children in certain specific occupat 
The corresponding measure regarding educational certificates applies to | 
16 to 21 years of age and adds to the list of occupations for which such certi 
are now required, public and private bowling alleys, pool and billiard rooms 
black stands and establishments, barber shops, employment in the constn 
and repair of buildings, and employment by express and transportation comp: 


According to the new act raising the educational requirement 
children who desire to leave school to go to work, instead of ha 
merely to meet “the tests of reading, writing and spelling in 
English language equivalent to completing the sixth grade in t!} 
subjects, these a. 5 will have to be able “to meet requirem 
for completing all of the subjects in the sixth grade.”” In conne 
with this legal change the department of labor and industries 
made the following ruling: 

The educational requirements for working children are not retroactive; they t 
fore do not apply to minors certified under previous laws in so far as their pr 
employment 1s ‘concerned; they do apply, however, to all minors hereafter ce: 
whether for initial or subsequent employment; and irrespective of the form of 
ficate previously issued to any minor, the form hereafter issued should be deter: 
by the minor’s ability to meet the present requirements. 

Far ‘reaching in its application is the new street trades law w! 
becomes effective August 18, 1921. This provides that all mi 
under 16 before they may engage or be employed in any street tra 
must first secure a badge from the officer authorized to issue emp 
ment certificates. Condition for securing a badge is proof that 
minor is 12 vears of age or over. The issuing officer may refu: 
issue a badge in the case of minors that are physically or ment 
unable to do the work in question in addition to the regular sc! 
attendance required by law. 

The new law removes a number of inconsistencies between 
child labor law and the street trades regulations. Prior to its ena 
ment, the State regulations as to licensing and minimum age 
street trades applied only to places of over 50,000 inhabitants. 
smaller communities boys of any age could engage in the w 


No badge was required and consequently little protection afford« 
Minors under 14, however, could not in any city or town be employ: 
in this work. For example, boys under 14 could not be employe: 


by newspaper offices or newsdealers in the sale or distribution 


apers on the streets or on a newspaper route. They could and d 
y 










7 


Le 


LS 


accomplish the same result, however, by purchasing the papers and 
engaging in the sale and distribution for themselves. It was a Jega! 
distinction, but without material difference so far as child labor wis 


concerned. 
This inconsistency is removed by a provision of the new law t! 


a boy over 12 may engage or be employed in any city or town in t! 


sale or distribution of newspapers, magazines, or other periodi: 
in a street or on a newspaper route provided he meets the requ! 


ments as to licensing, hours of employment, and school attendance 


Licenses are extended to cover all forms of street trades and 
cities and towns irrespective of size. The age limit is fixed as 


years for all boys; and the hour limits outside of school hours, fro: 


6 a. m. to 8 p. m. for all minors 12 to 14 years of age. 
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Representation of Women in the Department of Labor and Industries 
of Massachusetts.’ 


which went into effect on the 25th of July providing for rep- 

resentation of women in the Department of Labor and In- 
dustries. The act estabhshing the department placed the work 
under five commissioners—-the commissioner of labor and industries, 
three associate commissioners, and an assistant commissioner. 
Appointment of a woman to the last-mentioned position was made 
permissive. The amendment passed this year makes such appoint- 
ment mandatory by requiring that the assistant commissioner shall 
be a woman. Under the original law no duties or authority were 
conferred upon the position, all of the administrative functions being 
definitely assigned to the commissioner, the associate commissioners, 
or to the commissioner and the associate commissioners acting 
jointly. The new law, while it gives no specific duties to the position, 
authorizes the assistant commissioner to vote with the other members 
in all matters requiring joint action; appointing and fixing salaries 
of directors, determining how many inspectors in the department 
shall be women, naming committees, and adopting rules and regu- 
lations for the protection of employees. One of the most important 
provisions of the act is that permitting the assistant commissioner 
to inamee industrial establishments to determine compliance with 
the labor laws and to make investigations concerning the conditions 
of employment of women and children. Previously this authority 
was limited to the commissioner, the director of the division of 
industrial safety, and the inspectors. 


O' ESPECIAL interest to women’s organizations is a measure 


Extraterritoriality Under the Michigan Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


HE Supreme Court of Michigan recently had before it for the 
first time the question of the construction of the workmen’s 
compensation law of the State with regard to its application 

to workmen injured outside the State. At an earlier date the indus- 
trial accident board had construed the law as limited by the State 
boundaries, but in the present instance had awarded compensation. 
The ease was carried to the supreme court and the award there 
affirmed (Crane v. Leonard, Crosette & Riley, 183 N. W. 204.) 

The fact that the court was for the first time determining the point 
in issue led to a rather detailed consideration of the subject. ‘Texts 
were cited, and also the decisions of a number of State courts of last 
resort. Thus the earliest American decision, that of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, was found to follow the English cases in 
denying the application of the law where the employee was beyond 
the territorial boundaries of the jurisdiction. The [Illinois Supreme 
Court likewise takes this position; while the law of California, after 
considerable discussion and some amendatory legislation, is now on 
the side of extraterritorial application, though a compulsory law. 
The final decision to this effeet was not before the court in the present 


‘ Source: Information from the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries received July 26, 192L 
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case, so that the State of California was classed by it with Ma 
chusetts and Illinois. As a matter of fact, it now stands with | 
cited by the Supreme Court of Michigan in favor of the more li! 
construction, 1. e., Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Minnesota, | 
Jersey, New a. Rhode Island, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

In most of these cases the statute under consideration was elec 
and the decision turned chiefly upon this point, the court saying | 
in accepting the statute voluntarily the parties wrote into their eo 
tract the provisions of the compensation law regardless of the place 
where the contract is fulfilled. However, the laws of California an 
New York are compulsory in their operation, so that the argumen} 
of voluntary agreement is not the sole dependence in upholding ¢t\, 
extraterritoriality of such legislation. 

In the present case an elective law was under consideration and 
acceptance of it by the parties was said to establish contractual rig 
which “‘accompanied the employee wherever he went within t\)c 
ambit of hisemployment.’’ ‘The employee in question was employ ed 
by a shipper of produce and accompanied carloads of potatoes beyoid 
the ws of the State m the course of his employment, suffering « 
fatal injury while so doing. The widow’s claim on this account was 
therefore sustained. 




























Workmen's Compensation Law of Missouri Held Up by Referendum. 


HE efforts of the Legislature of Missouri to enact a workmen's 
7 compensation law for that State contimue to meet with obstruc- 
tion. The Montruty Lasor Review for January, 192! 
(pp. 175,176), gave an account of the rejection on November 2, 1920) 
of a law passed by the legislature at its session of 1919. As forec 
in this account, a new measure was presented to the legislature 
1921, being finally enacted into law to become effective September |, 
1921. In the meantime opponents, either to this particular law or 
to any compensation law, set about securing signatures calling fo1 
the submission of the act of 1921 to areferendum vote. It is re ported 
that 85,000 signatures have been secured; at any rate the number is 
sufficient to suspend operation of the law until it shall be voted upon. 
This will take ass at the time of the regular election in November, 
1922. 


Hours of Labor on Public Works, New York. 
ty labor laws of New York prescribe the 8-hour day for w 








done for or by the State or a municipal corporation or by 
tractors or subcontractors therewith. The same section al 
Hee that the prevailing rate of wages in the community sh 
e paid for such work. The application “of this law has been qui 
tioned in cases where a third party is involved. In the presei' 
instance a grade crossing of a railroad was being eliminated, the Sta‘ 
and city and the railroad company contributing proportionate shares 
to the cost of the work. The construction company which w 
engaged in the work contended that in view of the fact that t 
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railroad was its employer, the fact that the city and the State were 
involved could not operate to restrict the work to the 8-hour day, nor 
regulate rates of wages. The identical question was before the courts 
in 1913, the court of appeals without an opinion affirming an order 
of the court below directing the payment of a city’s share even though 
the 8-hour law had been disregarded. The case in hand was passed 
upon by the attorney general of the State, and the view was os 


vOn- that ‘‘where a private corporation contributed to the cost, the 8-hour 
dace law can not be enforced unless the city provides some fund to reim- 
and burse the private corporation for the excess cost resulting from the 
Hent enforcement of the 8-hour law.’’ This follows the earlier decision, 


> the the attorney general saying: ‘‘I consider this case as precedent upon 
the point you raise, and that it would be useless to litigate the ques- 
an tion again.” 

The obvious result of this opinion is to remove all works of a public 
or quasi public nature from the operation of these provisions of law 
where a private corporation or individual is a contributor to the 
expense involved. 


Warehousing as a Hazardous Employment Under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law of Washington. 


HE workmen’s compensation law of the State of Washington 
fi is declared to be applicable only to employments classifiable 
as ‘‘extrahazardous,”’ the original act enumerating the occu- 
pations covered by it. The law provided further that “if there be 
or arise any extrahazardous occupation or work other than those here 
enumerated, it shall come under this act,’ the premium rates to be 
fixed by the industrial insurance commission. The commission acted 
on the theory that this statute authorized it to classify employments 
not enumerated, and declared on May 3, 1915, that it had been demon- 
strated that the operation of mercantile and sturage warehouses and 
the occupations of teamsters, truck drivers, handlers of freight, auto 
truck drivers and helpers are extrahazardous. The commission there- 
fore undertook to enforce by action at law a contribution to the State 
fund from a warehousing corporation which resisted, and the court 
held that the commission had acted without authority (State v. 
Powles & Co., 94 Wash. 416, 162 Pac. 569). 

Subsequent to this decision the legislature of 1919 undertook to 
change the law so as to authorize acts of classification by the com- 
mission, saying ‘‘ the commission shall have power after hearing had 
upon its own motion or upon the application of any party interested 
to declare any such extrahazardous occupation or work to be under 
this act.’”’ The commission acted upon this provision in a recent 
case (State v. Eyres Storage & Distribution Co., 198 Pac. 390), but 
again the supreme court ruled against the commission, saying that 
the only power given was that of declaring any extrahazardous occu- 
pation or work to be under the act and not to declare an employment 
not enumerated as extrahazardous to be such. It was held that the 
business of the defendant company “was not plainly extrahazardous 
within the purview of the assumption” on which the Powles case was 
based, nor did the amendment of 1919 confer additional power 
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sufficient for such classification. The judgment of the lower c 
against the commission was therefore affirmed. 

it may be added that the legislature of 1921 made a second atten), 
and presumably an effectual one, to authorize classification by 
newly created agency to which the administration of the comp 
tion law has been transferred. The law authorizes the directo: 
labor and industries through and by means of the division of i: 
trial insurance “‘to declare any occupation or work to be e) 
hazardous and to be under this act.” Action may be taken ei 
upon application or voluntarily, the order to issue after hearing | 
The particular occupation in question above is by legislative en 
ment placed in the list of employments classed as extrahazardous, so 
that assurance is now made doubly sure as to the coverage of ware- 
housing, which was involved in the Powles and Eyres cases. 





Amendment of Belgian Trade-Union Law’ 
A RTICLE 310 of the Belgian Penal Code, which imposed se‘ 


penalties on persons who, “with the object of bringing ab 

an increase or decrease in wages should interfere with the { 
exercise of industry or labor by means of violence, threats, fines, | 
hibitions, interdictions or proscriptions, or by meetings or by act 
intimidation directed against those who work themselves or ca 
work to be done,” was rescinded by an overwhelming vote of 
Senate on May 18. At the same time a bill guaranteeing freed. 
of association was passed, both of which measures had passed | 
Chamber of Deputies in March, 1921. The abrogation of article 
is considered a great victory for the Belgian working class as it 
been a serious vhetatla in the development of trade association an: 
the effective use of the strike. Employers and the Christian uni 
had urged the enactment of the law guaranteeing freedom of asso: 
tion to offset in a measure the abrogation of article 310, although | 
law does not interfere with the trade-union activities unless 
unions attempt to prevent workers from joining other organizati 








——_—_——boooge 












French Government Bill on Social Insurance.” 


N MARCH 2, 1921, the French cabinet approved a social insur 
OC ance bill drafted by the minister of labor. The French Cha 
ber of Deputies and the Senate will discuss this bill within | 
next few months. 

Through the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine France, as rega 
social legislation, found herself in a somewhat peculiar pers 
She had either to deprive the workers in these Provinces of the be 
fits of the German social insurance system, or extend to all the r 
of France the insurance system which hitherto was in fore 
Alsace-Lorraine. The French Government has decided to do 


iLe ow Syndical Belge, Bruxelles, Juin 4, 1921, p. 91. The Labor Gazette, London, 
1921 

2 ance Document Parlementaires—Chambre, Annexe No. 2369, Paris, 1921, and Reichs-Arbeits 
vol. 1 (new series), No. 18, Berlin, June 30, 1921. 
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latter. Even before arriving at this decision it decreed that the 
German social insurance laws shall temporarily remain in force in 
Alsace-Lorraine. The bill drafted by the minister of labor owes 
its rigin to these conditions. If the bill is enacted into law, France 
will have a comprehensive social insurance system for which under 
other conditions its citizens would perhaps have had to wait for 
decades. France has had since 1898 a law on industrial accident 
insurance and synce 1910 an old-age insurance law, but State sick- 
ness, invalidity, and maternity insurance are nonexistent. The 
workers of Alsace-Lorraine would thus have fared considerably worse 
if they had been subject to existing French social insurance legislation. 


Scope of the Insurance. 


HE present bill is based on compulsory insurance. All French 
wage workers and salaried employees as well as “small tenant 
is rmers (métayers) whose annual income does not exceed 10,000 frances 
1,930, par) are compulsorily subject to insurance. Farmers and 
small independent tradesmen below 30 years of age whose annual 
income does not exceed 10,000 francs may insure themselves volun- 
tarily. Both compulsorily and voluntarily insured persons are to 
enjoy the same benefits under the law. 
The insurance grants medical aid in case of sickness or confinement, 
pecuniary benefits to sick persons or women in confinement, birth 
llowances, pensions for invalids and persons over 60 years of age, and 
death benefits to survivors. 


Contributions. 


HE funds for paying benefits are to be raised through equal contri- 

butions of the insured persons and their employers supple- 

mented by State subsidies. The insured persons are divided into 6 
classes, according to their annual income, as follows: 


Class 1, annual income under 1,200 francs. 

Class 2, annual income 1,200 and less than 2.400 francs. 
Class 3, annual income 2,400 and less than 4,000 francs. 
Class 4, annual income 4,000 and less than 6,000 francs. 
Class 5, annual income 6.000 and less than 8,000 francs. 
Class 6, annual income 8,000 and less than 10.000 francs. 


The combined annual contributions of the insured persons and the 
employers have been fixed at 5 per cent of the average annual income 
of each class of insured persons, i. e., the following amounts: 

For class 1, 45 francs; class 2, 90 es class 3, 160 frances; class 4, 
250 franes; class 5, 350 francs; class 6, 450 francs. 

The contributions are the same for single and married persons. 
The employer is to deduct the worker’s share of the contribution from 
the latter’s wages and to transmit it to the insurance fund together 
with his own share of the contribution. 


Benefits. 


‘THE benefits accruing to insured persons are considerable. In case 
of sickness insured persons are entitled to free medical aid, medi- 
cines and a daily pecuniary benefit for the duration of 26 weeks. The 
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amount of the pecuniary benefit is governed by the contributory 
of the insured person. Six benefit classes have been fixed corresp 
ing to the six contributory classes which provide a daily sick be 
and an allowance for each child under 16 years of age dependent | 
the beneficiary. After sickness in excess of 26 weeks the daily 
benefit is changed to a monthly sick benefit and in case of resi 
total or partial invalidity a permanent invalidity pension is d 
mined after five years. The rates of the pecuniary gyck benefit | 
been determined as follows: 


AMOUNT OF SICK BENEFIT PAID TO EACH CLASS. 








First 26 weeks. After 26 weeks. 


| 

Contributory class. Additional | _ | Additional 

| Daily sick | allowance — allowance 

benefit. foreach | t eB for each 
child. | ee child. 





Francs. Francs. Francs. Francs. 
50 0.50 | 45.00 10. 00 

3. 00 5 75.00 | 10, 00 

5. 23 110, 00 10. 00 


| 
Sy eee 
25 | -50 | 140.00 10. 00 


| 





- 00 195, 00 10. 00 
5. 00 250. 00 10. 00 








In case of hospital treatment the pecuniary sick benefit is to | 
reduced by two-thirds and if the insured person has depend: 
children by only one-third. 


The wife of an insured — and the children under 16 years 


age are entitled to medical treatment and medicines without pay 
any contributions to the insurance. 

In case of death of the insured person his family receives a de 
benefit. The amount of this beneftt varies according to the contri! 
tory class of the insured person. In the first class the death ben: 
is 150 francs ($28.95, par) and in the sixth class 1,500 francs ($289.; 
par) with an additional allowance in all six classes of 100 fra 
($19.30, par) for each dependent child under 16 years of age. 

The invalidity pensions also vary in amount according to the ¢ 
tributory class of the insured person. In case of total invalidity 
pe amounts to 500 francs ($96.50, par) in the first class and 3 
rancs ($579, par) in the sixth class, with an additional allowance 
100 franes for each child under 16 years. 

Women in confinement receive a maternity benefit varying betw: 
1.50 and 15 francs (29 cents and $2.90, par) per day during the 
weeks before and the 6 weeks after confinement. In addition th 
are entitled to free medical aid and medicines. They also receiv: 
monthly nursing benefit of from 15 to 60 francs ($2. 90 to $11.58, p: 
for a period of 12 months. 

‘The insurance also grants so-called birth allowances (allocations 
naissance). This allowance amounts to 200 frances ($38.60, pat 
each child, of which 100 frances ($19.30, par) are paid at the birth 
the child, 50 francs ($9. 65, par) at the end of the sixth month, and 50 
francs at the end of the twelfth month. If both father and mother 
of the child are insured the allowance is doubled. 
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For the old-age insurance the bill provides the granting of a pension 
after the insured person has completed his sixtieth year of age. The 
nount of the pension varies according to the contributory class of 
the insured person. In the first class the old- age pension amounts to 
500 francs ($96.50, par) per year and in the sixth class to 3,000 francs 
(g579, par). In order to have a valid claim to an old-age pension the 
insured person must have paid 9,000 daily or 360 monthly contribu- 
tions. if he has complied with this condition he may begin drawing 
, pension after the completed fifty-fifth year of age but in such a case 

pension is reduced by an amount specified in the law. If the 
sured person does not make a claim for an old-age pension until 
ter he has completed his sixty-fifth year of age the legal minimum 
ension is inereased by the excess contributions and the accumulated 
‘ompound interest. 


Organization. 


THe bill provides for the following organization of the insurance 
system. 

France is to be divided into 20 to 25 insurance districts. In each 
district there is to be established an autonomous insurance fund, 
which in turn shall establish branch offices in each rural district or 
in each eity with more than 10,000 inhabitants. In addition to the 
State insurance funds, mutual insurance funds, funds founded bb 
ane or workers’ organizations, and establishment funds may 
be admitted as carriers of the sickness and old-age insurance, pro- 
vided they conform to the provisions of the present bill. The State 
insurance funds are, however, to be the exclusive carriers of the 
invalidity insurance, because, as the preamble to the bill says, “ private 
insurance institutions have hitherto neglected this branch of social 
insurance.” 

A general guaranty fund (caisse générale de garantie) is to be created 
as ¢ ompensation and reinsurance carrier for all the State insurance 
funds and private admitted funds. 

An insurance office is to be created in each of the insurance dis- 
tricts. ‘This office shall exercise supervision over all the insurance 
funds in the district. Disputes arising from the insurance procedure 
are to be decided by administrative courts to be created at each 
county seat and at the headquarters of each insurance district. A 
superior administrative court to be created at Paris is to decide ap- 
peals from the lower courts. 


State Subsidies. 


HE financial burden borne by the State in the operation of the 
‘proposed social insurance system is very considerable. Accord- 
ing to the bill the entire costs of administration of the insurance funds 
and of the insurance offices are to be borne by the State. In addition 
the State assumes the entire cost of the birth allowances and grants 
subsidies to the sickness, invalidity, old-age, and maternity insurance. 
The bill also provides State subsidies for the erection of sanatoriums 
and convalescent homes. 
(he cost to the State of the proposed insurance system during the 
first year of operation has been estimated at 376,000,000 francs 
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($72,568,000, par) by the minister of labor.? It has been fu 
estimated that during the first 11 years the annual cost to the + 
would rise to 578,000,000 frances ($111,554,000, par) and f: 
475,000,000 franes ($91,675,000, par) after 45 years. 

The cost of changing from the old-age insurance law of 1910 ¢ 
new insurance system, which has been estimated at 123,000,000 f 
($23,739,000, par), is also to be borne by the State. 


Cniicisms of the Bill. 


mits the presumption that there will not be a repetition « 
opposition manifested by the French General Federation of Lal 
1910 on the occasion of the discussion in Parliament of the old 
insurance law. An opposition on principle against the present | 
nonexistent among French labor unions. On the contrary th 
has been viewed very favorably. The French Metal Workers’ |) 
nal,* for instance, says ‘‘the bill offers indisputable advanta; 
Another labor paper, L’ Atelier,’ expresses its gratification at the 
mission of the bill, and only regrets that unemployment insur 
has not been included in the proposed insurance system. Vai 
amendments have been suggested by workmen’s organizations 
on the whole labor is of the opinion that the basic principles o! 
bill deserve the support of organized labor. A noteworthy fa 
that no representatives of the French General Federation of L: 
were called 
cussions of the bill. The Government consulted only representat 
of the trade-unions of Alsace-Lorraine. Opposition against the 
has been voiced in the daily press by various interests. Much of 
opposition comes from the mutual insurance funds, which have a | 
membership and fear a State monopoly of insurance. The cong 
of these mutual funds (caisses de mutualite), which was in sessio! 
April, declared the bill unacceptable in its present form.’ The | 
gress stated that it did not oppose compulsory insurance, but 
this principle should harmonize as much as possible with the princ 
of voluntary mutual aid of the mutual funds, and that these f 
themselves should be assured greater freedom of action, as has } 
done by the English law. But even in these circles the oppos 
lacks the character of solidarity. At its congress in May the fed 
tion of mutual insurance funds of the northern departments pas 
resolution * which approved the Government bill with only four 
ervations, which demanded that the further existence of the fi 
under their present form of administration should be guarantec: 
the new law. 

As has been said, the mutual insurance funds have a very !: 
membership, and for this reason far-going concessions had to be n 
to them in the enactment of the old-age insurance law of 1910. 
seems very likely that the present bill will also be amended in a m 
ner to overcome the opposition of the mutual funds. 


—_— 





2 L’/Information Sociale, No. 24. Paris, Mar. 27, 1921. 
3 L’Union des Metaux, No. 88. Paris, May, 1921. 
4L’Atelier, No. 61. Paris, Apr. 7, 1921. 

5 L’Information Sociale, No. 45. Paris, June 12, 1921, 
Idem, June 21, 1921. 
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in by the Government to take part in the preliminary « 


HE attitude of French organized labor toward the above bill p. 
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British Unemployment Insurance Act. 


HE steps taken by the Government of Great Britain to provide 
for unemployment insurance have received attention in earlier 
issues of the Monruty Lapor Review. The legislation is of 

went enactment, receiving royal assent on August 9, 1920, to be 
erative November 8, 1920: An account of the provisions of the 
et is given in the Lasor Review for September, 1920, pages 165-169. 
ee also Montaiy Lasor Review for January, 1921, pages 185, 186. 
Though the act had been under discussion for several months, it 
as, of course, impossible to forecast its exact results, and particularly 
n view of the unusual disorganization of industry resulting in abnor- 
mal unemployment. The result of the initial experience under the 
et and of the conditions under which it was required to operate was 
utlined in the course of a debate on unemployment in the House of 


Mommons on the 16th of February, 1921, after the act had been in 


ffect a little more than three months. At that time the minister of 
abor announced the purpose of the Government to amend the 
employment msurance act by advancing the weekly benefits for 
en from 15s. ($3.65 par) to 18s ($4.38 par), the amount for women 
ying likewise advanced from 12s. ($2.92 par) to 15s. ($3.65 par). 
‘he amounts for boys and girls (16 to 18 years of age) would be cor- 
espondingly advanced, being one-half the rates prescribed for adults. 
‘he aia of benefit payments was to be extended from 15 weeks in 
ach insurance year to 26 weeks, while the joint contribution from 
mployers and employees would also be advanced, the grant from 
the nationa! treasurer being likewise enlarged. However, when 
Parliament took action the suggested amounts were increased, for 
men to 20s. ($4.87 par) and for women to 16s. ($3.89 par), while the 
amounts of contributions were also made larger than had been fore- 
cast by the minister of labor, the increase to date from July 4, 1921, 
while the benefits were effective from March 3. ‘The period of benefit 
payments was made 16 weeks between March 3 and November 2, 
1921, and a like term between November 3 and July 2, 1922. After 
July, 1922, the maximum will be 26 weeks in any insurance year. 
Other provisions relate to qualifications of different classes of appli- 
cants, ete., providing, however, that contributors may receive benefits 
if their contributions have not been exhausted, the ratio being 1 
week’s benefit for every 6 unexhausted contributions. Applicants 
who have paid at least 4 contributions may receive as much as 8 
weeks’ benefits during the year; while applicants who were employed 
in insurable work for at least 10 weeks since December 31, 1919, or at 
least 4 weeks since July 4, 1920, may draw 8 weeks’ benefits up to 
March 31, 1921. 

The act embodying these provisions is known as the unemployment 
insurance act, 1921, and came into effect March 3. On the 8th of 
Jun» following, the minister of labor introduced a new bill, @ VTE 
that the act of March 3 had been based on the assumption that the 
rate of unemployment would not exceed an average of 94 per cent for 
the period ending July, 1922. It had been estimated that on this 
basis the unemployment fund would have carried itself and been free 
of debt on the date named. However, inasmuch as the rate of un- 
employment among insured persons was 23 per cent, or 24 times 
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greater than the estimate, it was apparent that the earlier calcul! 
could not be depended upon. Payments were going out at th 
of £2,000,000 per week ($9,733,000 par), while the income fron 
tributions was less than £350,000 ($1,703,275 par). The unen 
ment fund which amounted in March to £22,500,000 was in 
£8,500,000, with a practical exhaustion in sight at the end « 
month. To meet this situation the minister proposed a reduct 
the benefits back to the rates originally provided for (15s. fo: 
and 12s. for women, with half rates for boys and girls). The ra 
contributions were also to be increased from 11d. (22.3 cents p: 
Is. and 3d. (30.4 cents par) for men and from 9d. (18.3 cents p: 
1s. 1d. (26.4 cents par) for women, these being the joint contributions 
of employers and employed. No benefits should be paid for the firsts 
days, instead of 3 as formerly, while the borrowing powers of the 
were to be doubled. This gave a possible maximum of £20,000) ,(\0i 
($97,330,000 par), and it was anticipated that up to July 22 th 
rowing power would be exercised up to a maximum of £16,000 (0) 
($77,864,000 par). The forecast was made that with the restoratio 
of normal conditions the fund would be clear of debt by July, 
The bill as outlined above was enacted, receiving the royal assen 
July 1, becoming unemployment insurance (No. 2) act, 1921. 
changes indicated by the minister of labor were made, and in : 
tion thereto the provision allowing 8 weeks’ benefits to be paid 
persons who had made at least 4 contributions was repealed. A 
condition for the receipt of benefits was imposed, providing tha 
person in respect of whom less than 20 contributions have been | 
since the beginning of the last preceding insurance year sha! 
entitled to receive benefits unless he proves that he is normal! 
insurable employment and is genuinely seeking whole time em 
ment, but is unable to obtain it. The purpose of these amendm 
is twofold, one to provide for a moderate support for unempI: 
persons, and the other to secure its longer continuance for the i 
vidual than would have been possible without the amendments. 


Polish Order in re Reporting of Strikes and Lockouts. 


HE International Labor Office in its Legislative Series, 1: 
a Pol. 1, publishes the following order of the Polish Counc 
Ministers, dated February 8, 1921, with reference to the re} 

ing of strikes and lockouts: 


1. The authorities specified in section 2 of this order shall notify the c 
statistical office (Gléwnemu Urzedowi Statystycznemu) on the form issued by the 
office for this purpose of all cases of collective stoppage of work proclaimed eith: 
the workers (strike), or by the employers (lockout): the forms duly filled up sha 
sent direct to the central statistical office not later than 20 days after the termin 
of the strike or lockout. 

2. It shall be the duty of the following to notify strikes and lockouts: 

(a) Inspectors of labor, or in parts of the country which were formerly Prus: 
the industrial inspection officials, in the case of strikes and lockouts in private es :\!)- 
lishments and undertakings of all kinds (agricultural, industrial, commercial, t 

ort, etc.), and also in the case of strikes in other establishments and undertak \1143 
if the inspector of labor has taken part in the settlement of the dispute in quest. 1, 
as arbitration judge, or as conciliator. 

(b) Mining officials in the case of strikes in the mining industry. 
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The competent officials of the Ministry of Public Works, in the case of strikes 
State shipping industry and State harbor works. 
[he competent railway management, in the case of strikes on the State rail- 






The competent military authorities in the case of strikes in State military 
orkplaces. , c : 

() The competent communal authority in the case of strikes in communal under- 
cing 







g) The State authorities and officials not mentioned under (b), (c), (d), and (e), 
» the case of strikes in establishments or undertakings directly under their control. 
3 All private establishments and undertakings which employ not less than five 
nge-earning employees shall forward the following notifications to the competent 
spector of labor in respect of every case of a strike or lockout: 

a) A first notification immediately after the beginning of the strike or lockout, 
iving the date of the outbreak of the dispute, and the number of workers who have 
ased work (men, women, and young persons). 

(b) A second notification: immediately after the end of the dispute, giving the date 
f resumption of work or the date on which the dispute is to be deemed to have ended. 

If the workers have not ceased work simultaneously, or have not resumed it simulta- 
peously after the end of the dispute, the dates of cessation or resumption of work by 
.parate groups of workers shall be given in the second notification, together with 
he number of workers who have not. yet returned to work at the given dates. 

fhe occupiers or managers of the businesses, establishments, and undertakings 
ferred to in section 3, paragraph 1 on the request of the inspector of labor or the 
ndustrial inspection authorities, shall give any information required concerning any 
trike or lockout in the establishments under their control, and in particular shall 
urnish copies of the written demands of the workers and of any agreements concluded 
n consequence of the dispute. 

5. The occupiers or managers of the businesses, establishments, and undertakings 
ferred to in section 3, paragraph 1, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding the amount 
pecified in section 5 of the act of October 21, 1919, respecting the compilation of 
pdministrative statistics, if they fail to comply with the provisions of sections 3 and 
of this order or knowingly make false statements. The fine shall be imposed by the 
Starosta. An appeal may be made against the decision of the Starosta in accordance 
iwith the provisions in force; in particular, in parts of the country which were formerly 
Prussian, the provisions of the Prussian act of April 23, 1883, respecting the issue of 
police penal verdicts in case of prosecutions for misdemeanor, shall apply, with the 
exception of the provisions of section 1, paragraph 3, of that act. 

6. The director of the central statistical office shall be responsible for the execution 
of this order. 

7. This order shall apply to the whole territory of the Polish Republic, and shall 


come into operation on the date of its promulgation. 









































STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





British Cotton Textile Strike.’ 
ter strike in the British cotton textile industry which had hy. 


in progress since June 6, 1921, came to an end on th: 

of that month. For several weeks previous to the 
stoppage of work a wages committee composed of eight repre 
tives each of the employers and the operatives‘had been negot 
a readjustment of the wage rates agreed upon a year pre 
It was generally understood that wages must fall, but the a: 
of the reduction was naturally the crux of the matter. 

The employers’ associations originally proposed a cut of 9 
cent on the standard piece lists of wages (equivalent to 30 pe: 
on the prevailing actual rates). This proposal the operatives r 
to consider, stating that they could not recommend their me: 
to accept a reduction greater than 25 per cent on standar 
rates. In the conferences which followed each side played for 
tion, the employers gradually reducing their eel, offer, an 


operatives as gradually increasing theirs. On June 3, however 
negotiations broke down. The employers proposed a reduction of 
80 per cent on list rates, while the operatives were willing to a: 


only 50 per cent on the same basis. 

At the invitation of the minister of labor negotiations were : 
resumed and on June 15 a provisional settlement was reached v 
was accepted by the operatives June 24. According to the 
terms a 70 per cent reduction on standard list rates—equal | 
5d. ($1.07) on the pound ($4.87)—was agreed to. Of this redu 
60 per cent was to come into operation at once, and the rema 
10 per cent at the end of six months. In the case of emp! 
who had had only 55 per cent advance in wages in May, 1920, 
portionate reductions totaling 55 per cent were to be made. 
agreement may be altered at the end of six months on a three m: 
notice from either side. 

As a consequence of the strike practically all the cotton mills 
closed, 60,009,000 spindles and 800,000 power looms being 
Through the excessive unemployment which has existed in the 
ton trade for some time and the strike 500,000 operatives 
affected. The owners’ position was more favorable, since the cl: 
down of the industry gave them opportunity to dispose of sur 
stocks and tided them over difficulties arising from the prolonzed 
coal strike. 





1 Labor Gazette (London), June and July, 1921. Recent issues of the Manchester Guardian. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Connecticut. 


HE twenty-ninth report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
Connecticut for the two years ending November 30, 1920, 
includes sections on building operations of manufacturers, 

ection of tenements, publie and private employment offices, and 
trikes and lockouts. A directory of labor organizations takes up 
b) pages of this document. 

Although the actual number of manufacturers’ building operations 
luring the two years covered by the report was 531 or 199 less than 
in the previous two years, the value of the building was $23,645,847, 
rr $9,804,045 greater in the later period. There were 583 tenement 
houses built, of which 211 were brick and 372 frame. The number 
{ tenements was 3,549, an increase of 2,147 over the preceding two 
years. 

Operation of Free Employment Offices. 


The following figures summarize the results of the operation of 
the free employment offices in Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, 
Waterbury, and Norwich for the year ending June 30, 1920. 

Male. Female. Total. 


Applications for empioyment. .........-.-----+--+------ 07, 368 22, 027 59,/895 
Applications for help 35, 269 24, 44 59, 513 
I Ss ee nk we Ces has oane 27, 673 19, 759 47, 433 

Of the male applicants for employment 73 per cent were supplied with situations, 
against 66.4 per cent during the preceding 12 months. 

Of the female applicants for employment 89.7 per cent were supplied with situa- 
tions, against 80.9 per cent during the preceding 12 months. 

Of all applicants for employment 79.1 per cent were supplied with situations, 
against 72.4 per cent during the preceding 12 months. 

Of the total number applying 79.3 per cent were furnished with help, against 83.9 
per cent during the preceding 12 months. 


Strikes and Lockouts. 


The section of the report relating to strikes covers 19 months 
ending June 30, 1920. Data are given in detail and are summarized 
as follows: 


Notwithstanding the high wages paid and the constant demand for workers, there 
were 280 strikes during the period covered by this report. These strikes aifected 
75,943 employees with an approximate loss of 4,155 days to employers and approxi- 
mately 1,307,508 days to the employees. In 19 instances the demands of the employ- 
ees were granted in full, in 81 cases the result was a compromise, and the remaining 
150 cases were unsuccessful. 





Georgia. 


HE ninth annual report of the commissioner of commerce and 
labor for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1920, discusses 
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the State’s climate, manufactures, mineral resources, school of tech. 
nology, railroads, and population, and lists the commercial 01 
tions and industrial plants of Georgia. The document also c 
a list of the various State labor bureaus of the country. Th 
transmitting the report states that— 

The first part of 1920 was a profitable one to both employers and employees 
first half of the year the wages paid were much better than at any previous ti 
history of the State. All of the industrial plants ran on full time. There v 
stant demand for employees. During the latter part of the year conditi 
reversed, manufacturing plants either shut down altogether or ran part ti) 
In a very few instances were employees given full time work. There soo! 
an abundance of labor and in many instances it was exceedingly difficult for e1 
to secure full paying positions. 

Legislation passed in 1920 made the commissioner of con 
and labor a member of the Georgia Securities Commission a: 
chairman of the industrial commission, administering the G 
workmen’s compensation act, which went into effect in March 

The work of the free State employment offices is repor 
“rather negligible” for the year 1920 because of the lack of | 
the combined placements for the year in Atlanta, Augusta, and 
Macon being only 2,873, while the 15 private employment 
of the State placed 3,374. 

The private employment agencies charge fees from $3 to Her 
cent of the first month’s salary, exclusive of fee for registration, 
which ranges from $2 to $5. Theregistration fee must be paid whi ther 
or not a position is obtained. 

Georgia's great industrial development is declared to have cen 
due to a considerable extent to the State School of Technolo: \ 
recent campaign has been launched to raise $5,000,000 for a re- 
search department for this institution. In the scholastic year 191\\) 20 
there was an enrollment of 2,209 students. The textile depurt- 
ment is of special interest, as it is “equipped for performing cyecry 
process and operation from cotton ginning to the finished fabr 


Industrial Statistics. 


The report includes various tables giving statistics for the indus- 
tries of the State, including in many instances capital, cost of raw 
material, value of manufactured product, number of empl: 
and amount of wages. Textile nitla cotton-oil mills, fertiliz 
tories and mixing plants, foundry, machine, and general 1 
shops, marble and granite quarries, marble yards, and electric | 
and light plants are among the leading industrial underta 
covered in the report. The following figures summarize so! 
the important data published relative to the textile mills in Gevryia 
for the year ending December 31, 1920: 


Number of mills. .... RSs is CTT TS 184 
RIE. pes uO. & as 6 e655 b WET ens bh $102, 778, 238. 15 
ns ee Wn 8, onc oe tnaccesannwodie $134, 589, 558. 20 
Total value of manufactured product................. $238, 519, -782. 27 
Total amount paid in salaries to officers and clerks..... $3, 775, 526. 48 
Total amount paid to wage earners. .................. $32, 651, 267. 06 
Total amount paid for repairs to machinery............ $5, 186, 186. 41 
Total number of white operatives...................-. 39, 559 


Total number of Negro operatives...................-. 3, 209 
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Of the 39,559 white operatives in the textile mills, 37,988 were 
over 16 years of age, and of these 22,548 were males and 15,440 
females. Of the 3,209 Negro employees, 2,279 were males and only 
930 females. 

Weekly ranges of wages are shown for various occupations in the 
textile mills. Similar data are also given for fertilizer factories, 
brick and tile plants, foundry and machine shops, marble and granite 
quarries, carriage factories, and other manufactories and public utili- 
ties. No details of wages paid are given, and no averages can be 
computed. 


Illinois. 


Employment Offices, 


HE section on the work of public employment offices takes up 
more than one-third of the report of the ee of Labor 

of lllinois for the year ending June 30, 1920. The following table 
shows the placement work done by the 11 State offices from February 
to June, 1920. Prior to February the reports were not comparable: 
WORK OF THE 11 STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES OF ILLINOIS FOR THE FIRST FIVE 

MONTHS OF 1920. 
February. | March. April. 


— | a —EEE 


| 





| Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. 





tegistratiomS.......... whet 14,519 | 3,999 | 18,518 | 20,970 | 5,3 26,311 | 18,193 +5) 22,7: 
| EES. 19,385 | 5,975 | 25,360 | 26,389 | 7,146 | 33,535 | 22,343 3,077 | 28, 

13,861 | 4,060 | 17,921 9,440 | £ 24,864 16,525 ,o 2l, 
i 11,243 | 3,409 | 14,652 | 16, 330 | 20,810 | 13,874 3,89 17, 
elp wante 15 i8 73 | 78 72 
ber placed per 100 regis- 
red 

er placed per 100 help 
Lex 
er placed per 100 re- 


} 
} 








Male. | Female. | Total. 





18, 830 | 4,688 23,518} 24, 704 | 

22,811 | 6, 340 | 29,151 | 26, 963 | 

Referred 17, 835 | 4,716 | 22,551 | 23, 278 

PINCOR. Zsa cehsese- Re 15, 873 | 3,970 | 19, 843 | 20, 730 
Number registered per 100 | 

help wanted 


uber placed per 100 regis-| 


tered 84 84 
Number placed per 100 help 
70 65 : 

89 88 | 9 | 82 | 


| 
$3 | 81 | | 
| 


Number placed per 100 referred 


i | 








The chief inspector of omar employment offices reports that 
his division “‘has passed through its third year without having to 
cause any arrests or occupy the time of the courts with its business.’ 


The law enacted for the purpose of regulating private employment agencies has 
brought a wonderful change in the conduct of these concerns. Previous to the act 
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the office of the chief inspector each morning would find 50 to 100 complaint 
inspectors were kept busy serving warrants and the time of the courts was t 
in hearing cases pertaining to labor charges against the agencies. * * * 

A few amendments might be made to the law, one of which would be to defin 
a person applying for employment to priv ate employment agencies is liab le to } 
fee. Without a law we hold that the applicant is liable only when he physical 
hold of the position. This is one of the questions that gives us a great deal of 

Another cause for complaint is the taking of judgment notes from the appli: 
agencies previous to acceptance of positions. 

With these two questions settled we would have no difficulty in managing th 
of the private employment agencies and applicants for positions under the pre 
Another question that might be given consideration is the subject of pul lic iT 


















tion pertaining to the business of private e mployment agencies for the instru 
those interested in labor problems and legislation, _ name sty 
A law compelling the agencies to furnish the State Dep artment of Lab 


monthly report of the number of all applicants ap ph: ying for positions, their agé 
and also the number of all persons brought into the State and sent out of th 
and where sent, the kind of employment for which they were engaged, etc. 






Factory Inspection. 









The following table shows the number of establishments vi 
and the number of inspections made under the direction of 
division of factory inspection: 








SUMMARY OF 





INSPECTIONS, 









JULY 1, 1919, TO JUNE 30, 1920 


Laws enforced. 





Under the provisions of the 
ees eee SOOT, KOs COUIED .. ng 5. oe. cnn ndbccusecane sshd ola cle ils dale oaks | 45, 237 
Child labor law, cutside Cook County 23. O21 







ett de hh eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 






Women’s 10-hour law, 
Women’s 10-hour law, 










Entire State 





Structural-iron law, e1 
Blower law, 


ee 










Health, safety and comfort law, Cook County...............2.............. 5. 05 
Health, safety and comfort law, outside Cook County : 2, 284 







104, 166 








— —_———— EE 





The number of violations found under the child labor law for 
period covered by the report is 3,538. . 

A digest of the section of the report relating to workmen’s c 

is given on pages 177 and 178 of this issue of the Mont! 
Tanon REVIEW. 










Labor Disputes. 


The State mediators were exceedingly busy during the year c los 
June 30, 1920, having handled 125 cottroversies. Many of | 
disputes were settled so quietly that the public knew nothing of t! 
Upon learning of a threatened trouble the mediators take up t 
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matter immediately without waiting for an invitation from the 
parties to the controversy. 

The number of actual strikes handled was 75. In 48 of these the strikes were settled 
after a very short duration, others after a longer duration, and some were never settled. 
During the steel strike and other strikes the mediators kept in close touch with the 
situation, Were frequently on the ground, and assisted in preventing trouble. 





Massachusetts. 


THE first annual report of the Massachusetts Department of Labor 

and Industries, for the year ending November 30, 1920, includes 
the reports of the commissioner, the director of industrial safety, 
the board of conciliation and arbitration, the minimum wage com- 
mission, the director of standards, and the director of statistics. 

The commissioners held 32 regular meetings during the year in 

addition to conducting the hearings on several matters, among them 
the granting of seasonal exemption to the tobacco industry and to 
the fresh fish canning industry, which resulted in the petition being 
granted in the former and denied in the latter industry. 
- Five of the inspectors of the division of industrial safety, through 
the courtesy of the Harvard Medical School, attended the lecture 
course on industrial toxicology given by Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, October 28 to November 
30, 1920. 

The division of industrial safety made a special investigation of 
health hazards in the tobacco industry, covering 56 establishments 
employing more than 2,000 men and women, and in the granite 
industry in Quiney and of working conditions in laundries. 

[tis stated that the weekly payment of wages law “has proved to be 
a helpful instrument in securing wages for many workmen without 
an outlay of expense on their part.” _ 

There has been a great increase in the arbitration work of the 
department, due in part to the fact that “both employer and em- 
ployee more and more recognize that arbitration offers a just and 
equitable method of adjusting differences.”’ 

(he report contains a section relating to the work of the Massachu- 
setts Minimum Wage Commission during 1920. * 

A study of working conditions in mattress factories with especial 
reference to the health of employees has recently been made by the 
department. Insanitary conditions were found in many establish- 
ments. No case of industrial disease arising from the work has been 
discovered. 

Because of frequent complaints regarding violation of the 8-hour 
law, the citizens’ preference act, and customary prevailing rate of 
wages law in connection with the construction of State highways, the 
department is making a special study of the problem. This work 
will be done chiefly by the building inspectors. 

Although the placements made by the public employment offices 
show a steady increase from month to month, the number is still 
much below that for the corresponding period last year. On the 
other hand, the number of persons applying for work is greater than 


— -_ 


' Reviewed in the MonTHLY Labor REvieEw for March, 1921, pp. 111 to 115. 
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at any time since the offices were established. For the _ firs: 
months of the present year there have been 285,853 application 
compared with 125,791 for the corresponding months in 1920. 
number of placements, however, during the first six months in 
was only 14,367, or 5,911 less than the number (20,278) placed « 
the first six months in 1920. This decrease is due to the reduct 
the number of persons called for by employers. 

A handbook of the labor laws enforced by the department 
in press. This will include the principal laws relating to labo: 
the exception of the workmen’s compensation law. 

Bulletins giving the laws relating to the employment of womer 
and children and the certification of working children are also in | 


i 





Montana. 


[ HIS letter transmitting to the governor the fourth biennial : 
of the Montana Department of Labor and Industry, 1919-15 

the commissioner recommends that the authority conferred upo: 
industrial accident board and the department of labor and ind 
“should be combined and enlarged under the scope of the labor d 
ment, the labor commissioner being made responsible for the i 
tion of safety and sanitary conditions as well as the enforceme 
all labor laws.” 

The sixteenth assembly enacted a semimonthly pay day lav 
penalty to which the commissioner declares is so small as to 
little effect on those disposed to evade the provisions of the 
Moreover, the present method of procedure is through civil act 
involving the expense of delayed litigation. “A law making 
penalty a misdemeanor with an adequate fine for failure to pay 
is recommended.” 

The commissioner also states that— 


Private employment offices conducted for profit are still a serious menace t 
working people oi the State. Frauds perpetrated by dishonest employment « 
show no decrease during the past two years. Regardless of the iact that other ‘ 
have enacted laws designed to regulate the business of private employment ag: 
for the benefit and protection of the laboring people, Montana legislatures have re} 
edly and consistently refused toafford through legislative enactment protection 
private profit-seeking employment agencies, although persistently urged todo sob 
department for the past eight years. This department believes the best meth 
correct abuses of this character is to abolish all fee employment offices cond 
for profit, although the passage of an act giving the State labor department ge: 
supervision over private employment offices, with authority to prescribe rule 
regulations for the conduct of the business along equitable lines would be a st: 
the right direction and would eliminate a great deal of the swindling and a 
which occur under the system now in vogue. 








Labor Disturbances. 


The report gives a brief history of every important strike in M 
tana in 1919 and 1920, which was a period of severe labor disturba 
in the State. Many of these controversies were attended with a greu' 
deal of excitement and in two cases, the strike of the Butte copper 
miners in February, 1919, and the strike of coal miners in various 
districts of the State in the latter part of 1919, Federal troops were 
called out. 
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The Domestic Labor Problem. 


| The attitude of the department of labor and industry on the matter 
of domestic help is shown by the following excerpt from this latest 
hiennial report: 


The household worker is on duty practically all the time, and even in this demo- 
ratic country the social status of a domestic is far different from that of the typewriter 
or the store clerk. It should not be, but it is, and it will continue to be until domestic 
ervice is placed in the important place where it belongs. Domestic assistants must 
be paid by the hour with specified hours of labor. Housekeepers who need longer 
hours of service must either hire more help or do part of the work themselves; there 
sno other way. Neither should the ‘‘servant in the house” be contented with a 
narrow, ill-ventilated room in the attic, but she should, if worthy and of good char- 
acter, receive the same consideration, socially, as the stenographer, store clerk, or the 

«hool-teacher serving us in a professional way. 

During the past year ordinary domestic servants have been demanding in Montana 
as high as $40 and even $50 and $60 per month. That many of these girls hired for 
lomestic duties are careless, indolent, and incompetent is doubtless a fact. With the 
work considered degrading and the stamp of inferiority placed upon the word servant, 
this is but a natural consequence. It is not to be wondered at that the more intelli- 
sent and ambitious girls are driven into other pursuits. This leaves the demand so 
creat that the few who condescend to perform the work have a perfect monopoly on 
this branch of the labor market, and can therefore afford to be independent. 


Other Subjects. 


The report includes tables showing number of males, skilled and 
unskilled, and number of females, together with average daily wages 
for these classes of employees, in various industries of the State. It 
is not clear from the tables themselves whether the average daily 
wages are for the period covered by the report, but in the absence of 
such statement in the headings it may be assumed that these aver- 
ages are for 1919 and 1920. Other tables also give retail prices of 
groceries, with percentages of increase or decrease, at various dates 
from 1910 to 1920, and wholesale prices of groceries and retail prices 
of meats, with percentages of increase or decrease, for 1914, 1916, 
1918, and 1920. 





New York. 
Industrial Disputes in the First Quarter of 1921. 


‘HE. acting chief mediator of the New York State Bureau of Media- 

tion and Arbitration reports that in the first quarter of 1921 the 
time loss to workers on account of strikes or lockouts in the State 
amounted to 272,112 days. Most of the 110,300 days’ loss in trans- 
portation controversies was due to the Albany and Troy street car 
strike. Of the 26 strikes and lockouts reported, 6 were insignificant 
and 5 were found to be threatened. ‘The causes or objects of these 


industrial disputes were as follows 
Number of 
dispute 


Increase in wages 

in a enndienaead bobs bic ddhacmsscctesdcorcens 
Shorter hours 

Trade-unionism 

NR a an a cue ak ae Ju $4.0 6.0.00 bende tide acssae 
Working arrangements 





' The Bulletin. Issued by the New York State Industrial Commisssioner, Albany, May and June, 
1921, pp. 145, 146. 
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Four of the strikes were successful; 5 partially successful; 12 lost 
5 pending. Of the strikes won or compromised, 3 were sett! 
direct negotiations of the parties and 6 by mediation of the 
bureau. 

The number of employees directly involved in these contro, 
was 36,677; the number indirectly involved, 77. 


New Regulations for Women Working in Canneries, 


A formal hearing was recently held at Albany by the New 
State Industrial Board on the following permanent rule sub: 
by the State industrial commission: 


Rue 1. Pursuant to section 173 of the labor law and upon application to | 
by the employer to the industrial commissioner, women eighteen vears of 
upward may be employed or permitted to work in canning or preserving pe 
produc ts in fruit and canning establishments between the 25th day of June 
oth day of August, In any year, in excess of 10 hours tn any one day and 60 | 
any one week, but not in excess of 12 hours in any one day nor 66 hours in 
week, nor 6 days in any one week, upon compliance with the following regu 

A woman may be so employed: 

1. At any process or part of the work, which does not require continuous st 
while at work, except that she shall not be so employed in the process of lah« 
packing cans; 

2. Provided that every floor on which such woman is employed be drained 
liquids; but whenever any such floor can not be kept entirely free from 
slate platforms shall also be furnished upon which such woman may rest 
while at work; 

Permits granting exemption under these rules and regulations shall be re\ 
by the industrial commissioner for violation of any of the above regulations. 


The board has approved the rule. 





Oklahoma. 
Attack on the Eight-Hour Law.' 


ONTRACTORS in Oklahoma have attacked one section of 
eight-hour, law of the State, providing that “no less tha: 

current rate of ‘per diem wages in the locality where the wo 
performed shall be paid to laborers, workmen, mechanics, 
doing public work.” A demurrer of the defendant contractors 
been sustained by the county court at Pawhuska in Osage Cou 
“on the ground that the current rate of wages provision of the 
related only to time worked in excess of 8 hours, the judge ho! 
that the law was passed for the purpose of regulating hours and 
the price of labor in the State.” The courts of Oklahoma | 
never passed upon this section of the labor law. 

The above-mentioned case is being prepared for presentation 
the criminal court of appeals for determination. 


Industrial Safety. 


The following report from the Bureau of Factory Inspectio: 
the Oklahoma Department of Labor was received July 16, 192! 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Of 83 industrial and manufacturing establishments reporting to the Departme: 
Labor on the amount of money es for the installation of safety epph 





_ 


i Information given in letter from the Oklahoma commissioner of labor, dated July 13, 1921. 
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around dangerous machinery and with reference to the attitude of the superintend- 
ents and foremen of such plants toward the use of mechanical safety appliances in 
these establishments, 82 of the 83 reports received were favorable and one was opposed. 
Sixty-two plants report an expenditure of $71,003.28 for the installation of satety ap- 
pliances for the years 1919-20. The reports also show that when properly constructed 
and applied the mechanical guards do not hinder the operation of machinery. This 
is due to the fact that the method used in the construction of safety appliances has 
developed within the last few years to almost an exact science. Aside from the 
humane features incident to the accident peer movement, the employer can, 
hy carrying out the recommendation of the factory inspector and equipping the 
machinery in his plant with guards of approved type and construction, reduce his 
liability imsuramce rates very materially. Thus the expenditure of money for prop- 
erly guarding his machinery, which at first may seem burdensome, becomes a per- 
manent investment because safety appliances when once installed are considered as 
being a part of the machinery in the plant. 

A number of those reporting indicate that the State should make more frequent 
investigation into safety conditions in industrial establishments as that would en- 
courage the employees and foremen in keeping guards in proper repair and in position 
ground machinery. The Oklahoma law forbids the removal or making ineffective 
any guard that is placed around machinery for the protection of workmen. 

There are a large number of industrial injuries caused by defective or unguarded 
machinery, many of which result in death, which are easily preventable with safety 
appliances. During the year 1920 three factory inspectors issued 12,555 safety orders 
which caused employers to expend many thousands of dollars as indicated above. 
‘he proper enforcement of compliance with these orders should not be left to hap- 
hazard methods. The department receives a great many calls from employers fcr 
information as to the proper method for safeguarding machinery and these requests 
receive the immediate attention of the department in so far as the present force of 
inspectors will allow. 

Oklahoma is lagging by comparison with other States in the matter of making a 
study of the problem of the prevention of occupational diseases in industry. This is 
due, however, to no dereliction on the part of the department of labor or its employees. 
It is due to the fact that the legislature has failed to provide sufficient funds to con- 
duct the necessary investigations and formulate standards having for this purpose 
the elimination of the causes of occupational disease. Among the most important 
industries in Oklahoma which produce occupational diseases may be mentioned the 
following: Cottonseed oil mills, cement plants, grain elevators, glass manufacturing 
plants, printing establishments, stone and marble cutting, coal mining, lead and zinc 
mining and smelters. 





Rhode Island. 


HE 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919 reports of the commissioner of 
labor of Rhode Island are published in one volume, in the intro- 
duction to which it is explained that the printing of the 1916 
report was deferred because of certain corrections to be made. It 
was intended for economic reasons to combine it with the 1917 report. 
Preparation, however, for the State’s work in the war, and later on 
the closing up of war work, interfered greatly with the regular activi- 
ties of the commissioner’s office and account for the final combination 
of the reports in a single publication. 
The coal report and the food report of the Rhode Island Cost of 
Living Commission, January, 1917, are included in the volume. 
According to the findings of the Rhode Island Bureau of Labor, 
retail prices for 55 of 56 articles of food in 125 stores of the State 
showed an average increase’ of 86 per cent for the years 1915-1919, 
while for the period under consideration the average rate of increase in 
minimum wages was 114.5 per cent and in maximum wages 96 per cent. 


The hours of labor for the wage earners in the 317 occupations considered vary from 
39 to 70, although the number working 48 hours per week predominates, with 118 
listed in this class. The occupations in the 54-hour per week class number 94, the 
44-hour week 48, the 50-hour week 51, the 56-hour week 31, and the 60-hour week 16. 
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There were 86 strikes in 1916, 54 in 1917, 37 in 1918, and 
1919, a total of 215 for the four years. The commissioner of 
urges the enactment of a law making compulsory the reporting 
strikes and lockouts to the State labor commission by employ; 
whose establishments such strikes and lockouts occur. These 1 
should be made on special blanks prepared for this purpos 
should give, among other items, the cause, duration, and res 
the strikes or lockout, including loss in wages and production. 
There were 3,652 placements made by the State free employ 
office in 1916, as compared with 3,231 in 1917 and 3,133 in 
In 1919 the State and Federal service combined and the place: 
reached 16,823, of which 4,851 were placements of discharged so! 
and sailors. The number of what may be called normal pl: icem: 
for 1919 was 11,972, ° ‘an increase of 9,206 over the average for | 
past 11 years.’’ This unusual increase is a strong argument for the 
continuation of the employment service in those industrial 
where it was established and “run most successfully in 1918 and 1419 
only to be closed in December, 1919, for lack of funds.” 





















ot 


sf 


It is true that these offices were established primarily to assist in the pla 
of returning soldiers and sailors, but the educational campaign which was cor 
for the purpose of proving to employers that free employment offices could b: 
of great assistance in the solution of employment questions, proved so eflicic: 
the five offices in the State became real labor exchanges, regardless of the q 
of returning service men. 


The following figures show the growth of trade-union membership 
in the State from 1916 to 1919, inclusive: 
embershin 


It will be noted that the increase in membership in 1919 over 
is 40.8 per cent. 

Nearly 14 per cent of the 275,000 wage earners of Rhode 
are affiliated with labor unions. 

The section of the report of the commissioner of labor dealing 
workmen’s compensation is summarized on pages 179 and 180 
this issue of the MonrHiy LaBor Review. 


















Factory Inspection Report. 


Among the data given in the 27th annual report of factory in 
tion of Rhode Island for the year ending December 31, 1920, a1 
following: 


1920. 





Total number of establishments inspected ....................... 7,425 
“akeshops, stores, etc., employing less than 5 persons........ 4,510 + 
‘stablishments employi ing 5 OF more persons................. 2,915 4 
Total number of persons employed i in various establishments. .... 196, 205 +4 
As aD itt ork iii ohn bates vd bins 6 4626 s60 de holeh cds 188, 962 + 
a eee 124, 525 +-4 
Females of 16 years and over....................-.--.. 64, 437 : 6 
NUL ecUTL EL Fe0ls . tide Fovbe- cco ce eo ee TARTS 7, 243 - 
Males under 16 years of agé.................-......-.. 3, 630 — 


Females under 16 years of age.....................-.-. . "S68 — 339 
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The percentage of child labor was 3.69 in 1920 compared with 

1919. 

: have heen 27 prosecutions for violation of the law before the district courts 

State during et past year, 26 for employing children under 16 years of age 

it having on file in the ollice of the employer the age and employment certificate 

ired by law and 1 for employing a child under 16 years of age after 8 o’clock p. m 
ere sustained and resulted in fines amounting to $450. 

(he number of accidents, caused by machinery, reported by various 
establishments in the State was 823, of which 7 resulted fatally. 
i chief factory mspector again makes recommendation that 

mediate attention be given to the question of providing | adequate 
ins of egress from factories and workshops in case of fire. 

“At tabular statement giving a list of various establishments in the 

. . . 5 . > 
State, their location, nature of business and goods manufactured or 
sold, the number employed—men, women, and beys and girls under 
16—together with the sanitary condition of each establishment, takes 
up 69 of the 83 pages of the report on factory inspection. 





West Virgimia. 


THe fifteenth biennial report of the Bureau of Labor of West 
Virginia, 1919-1920, discusses factory inspection and factory 
legislation for the period covered, classifies the industries of the State, 
gives their fmancial statistics. The document also gives the 
number of children’s work permits and age certificates, a list of the 
factories and workshops, their location, the goods manufactured, 
and the number of employees. 
The work of the four factory mspectors is reported as follows: 
L. O65 
. 750 
Num! er of pk ints in which orders were issued. ............---+- 603 
Number of orders issued , E85 
There were 75,563 employees in these plants, of whom 66,396 were 
males and 9,167 females. The four ieatiiatvies employing the greatest 
number were: 


Number Yearly wage 
employed. paid. 
19, 138 $23, 025, 467 
13, 638 8, 535, 942 
8. 729 5. 185. 309 


9 ‘= 


6, 615 (not given.) 


From May 11, 1919, to November 30, 1920, the following permits 
and age certificates were filed in the Bureau of Labor: 
2,512 
995 
Vues ‘ation wor! 2. 366 
Age certificates. 3, 842 


715 
The commissioner emphasizes the need of a woman’s work law 
a mothers’ pension law. 
Wide distribution has been given by the Bureau of Labor to a 


compilation of the West Virginia labor laws and to a recently pub- 
lished industrial directory. 
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Training Employees in the Paper Industry. 


ape Industrial-Arts Magazine of August, 1921, announces that 
cary are to be trained for promotion in the paper industry 
in ios United States and Canada. 


The work is already under way in the Fox River Valley as a part of the pap: 
welfare work done by the Wisconsin paper manufacturers. The American Pap: 
Pulp Association has spent three years in preparing for this kind of work whic! 
be introduced in all paper mills. The sum of $30,000 has been expended f 
preparation of textbooks; and of a series of five projected books, two are now 
for use. The three additional volumes will be completed before the student 
enrolled in the course have completed the first two of the group. 


At a recent convention of the American eed and Pulp Associa 
a survey of the industry was submitted, including plans for po 


promotions. It was suggested in the report of the survey 
certain information be given workers to indicate the lines of ad\ 
ment and the kind of ‘preparation required to make such dilva 
ment more rapid. The survey showed that although there 
large number of occupations which are considered to require lit 
skill, there are mea for the promotion of the better wor 


to more responsible jobs. 





Foreign-Language Information Service.' 


HE Foreign-Language Information Service was organized 
March, 1918, as a division of the committee on public infor 

tion to get the war message and purpose ot America to the mil! 
of foreign-tongued people in the United States and to point out 
they were expected to fis regarding the draft, registration, liberty lo 
and the supply of ammunition and ships. It was recognized, afte: 
armistice, by Government officials and those earnestly working for 
constructive assimilation of the immigrant peoples that the cont: 
established by such service in wartime should be kept up du: 
the trying reconstruction period. Moreover, the foreign b 
themselves vigorously protested the discontinuance of the ser 
As a result of the strong demand for the service the Carnegie ( 

oration, the Community Service (Inc.), and the American I 
Coats have in turn supported the foreign-language informat 
organization, which, however, is now an independent service. |] 
report on its work states that: 

There are 3,000,000 people in the United States who can not speak, read, or 
English. There are 3,000,000 more who are best reached in the medium of their : 
tongue. They will learn English and become citizens only if their individual! 
periences square with our ideal of American fair play. * * * At the same | 


the native born must be fully informed concerning the 14,000,000 aliens of Amer! 
so that they may function together understandingly. 


1 The work of the Foreign-Language Information Service: A summary and survey. New York, 
eign-Language Information Service, 15 West Thirty-seventh Street [1921]. 78 pp. 
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' Foreign-Language Information Service, which declares itself 
as is ‘and litera lly nonpartisan,” informs the alien in his own 
language about the Government and the laws of this country. [| 
explains What the Government expects of him and what it offers 
him. It clears up his misconceptions and adjusts his difficulties. 


{t also keeps in close and constant touch with the large body of the American press 
through bulletins, clip sheets, special stories and articles, in the effort to break down 
the a of tag prema between the native and the foreign born. 

e Foreign-Language Information Service works through 795 papers of the foreign- 
iage press and 35,000 foreign-language organizations, and a ljusts more than 2,000 
snal cases a month. Tt has sent out 95,000 pamphlets in Russian, Ukrainian, 
warian, and Polish, and has stimulated lecture service in several languages. On 
he other hand it furnishes 30,000 words of foreign-language editorial matter to 100 
\merican papers monthly; sends 5,000 words of general news concerning the alien to 
apers, and makes accessible authentic data concerning our foreign born to about 

\) other American periodicals. 





Stimulating Employees to Make Suggestions. 


T HE June 15, 1921, issue of the Bulletin of the Youngstown Sheet 
* & Tube Co. states that the company’s suggestion committee 
‘still active,’ and reminds readers that prizes are offered monthly 
worth-while suggestions. The following list indicates the lines 
long which the company would like to encourage thinking: 


1. Regarding new fields for the use of the company’s products or fields not 
sufficiently covered at present. 

Regarding improvements on present products. 

Regarding stimulating interest of employees in their work. 

Regarding economics of every description (especially office supplies). 
Regarding prevention of waste of all kinds. 

Legarding the simplification of office systems, stock keeping, records, ete. 
Regarding safety, tire hazards, and kindred subjects. 

Regarding the elimination of complaints. 

Regarding anything expediting the company’s business. 
Suggestions for safety cartoons. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


— 





Institute on Immigrant Problems.’ 


S AN outcome of a revived and augmented realization of the 

importance of immigration problems the New York University, 

in cooperation with the New York State Department of Education, 

conducted from July 5 to August 13, inclusive, an institute for the 

study of such problems and for the training of workers in immigra- 
tion fields. The following were the subjects of the courses 

Social forces and principles. 

Immigration and immigrant backgrounds. 
Principles and institutions of American Government. 

Governmental systems and current political theories and movements of Europe 

and America. 

Methods of teaching English. 

Organization and direction of immigrant work. 

In addition to the courses, special conferences were heid on the 
most important aspects of immigration, which were led by experts 
in their respective lines. First-hand studies were made of immi- 
grant neighborhoods, agencies, and activities. 


1 Prospectus issued: by New York ; Culveniin {New York, 192 21.) 
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Apprenticeship in Canada. 
PPRENTICESHIP in Canada is the title of an especially por. 


tinent and illuminating survey of the prevailing practic: jy 

regard to apprenticeship in Canada, published in the July issue o 
Canadian iohee Gazette (pp. 892-899). The apprenticeship | 
tion, the article quotes from the president of the Montreal } 
Trades Council, ‘‘has hitherto been approached only from the s' 

oint of immediate economic results to the workers or employer 
Siena desiring a ‘square deal’ for apprentices only in so far 
their own wages and conditions are not lowered thereby, and 
latter tending to regard apprentices merely as cheap workers anc 
source of new labor supply.’”’ Under most industrial agreement- 
article further states, ‘‘The welfare of the apprentice, instead of | 
the main consideration of both sides, is subject to compromise 
tween contracting parties whose chief concern lies in their own | 
immediate interests. In limiting the age of admission to a tra 
16 years, for instance, no provision is made under many agreem 
for boys between 14 and 16, who are thus allowed after leaving sc 
to drift into ‘blind alley’ occupations, and are given little dire: 
as to their future career during their most formative years.”’ 

But there is renewed interest in the training of young wor! 
The State has, in recent years, extended its educational work by | 
viding facilities for technical training after the school age has | 
passed, and in several Provinces legislation has been enacted ma! 
similar provision. The labor organizations are evincing a desir 
recover at least a partial control and responsibility for the welfa: 
young workers. ‘This attitude is evident in the proposal for app 
tice councils to be composed of representatives of employers 
workers in a particular industry in each district, supported ultima 
by a Dominion-wide council, similarly representative. Exis 
elements for such an apprentice council are perhaps already t: 
found in such organizations as the joint apprenticeship commit 
created under an agreement in the bookbinding trade at Tor 
last year, and which makes recommendations as to training. 

The most promising recent development, however, according to 
Gazette, is the national apprenticeship system of the building 
dustry, which was approved by the National Joint Conference Bo 
at a meeting held last January in Montreal, and was also appro 
by the Association of Canadian Building and Construction Indust 
at its annual conference at Winnipeg in the same month. 

‘The highest actual development in regard to the training of 
prentices in Canada which has up to the present time been attai 
within the limits of a single industry may perhaps be found in 
engineering trades.’’ In support of this statement, the apprent 
ship system which has been developed in the shops of the Grz 
Trunk Railway is discussed in detail. 

The article concludes with summaries of apprenticeship clau 
contained in constitutions of international unions and in recent 
dustrial agreements. Such summaries include apprenticeship 
rangements in the following industries: Building; clothing; cl: 
glass, and stone; food, drink, and tobacco; metals, machinery, and 
conveyances; printing and publishing; pulp and paper; public utili- 
ties; and electric railways. 
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Group Insurance for Manitoba Civil Employees. 


TS Canadian Labor Gazette of July, 1921, announces that the 

Government of Manitoba is to inaugurate group insurance 
the benefit of its employees. Four Canadian companies have taken 
the contract for the insurance, which amounts to $1,7! 50 000 dis- 
‘ributed among 1,200 of the Province’s civil servants. The annua! 
cost to the Government will approximate $32,000. Any employee 
who has been in the service more than six months will benefit under 
e plan. The insurance is arranged according to a graduated seal 
dependent upon length of service, 10 years or more of employment 
calling for the maximum, $3,000. 





School for Glove Apprentices at Grenoble, France." 


O RELIEVE the shortage of apprentices in the glove industry, the 
Syndical Chamber of Glove Manufacturers of Grenoble, Fra 
established in December, 1920, a professional school for appre ntie es. 
F rench and arithmetic lessons are given in addition to the attract 
courses in glove making. In order to encourage young men to become 
experts in glove manufacture, this first trade school of its kind in 

France offers free instruction, wages, and premiums. 

Student apprentices are compensated in proportion to their acquired 
sinks skill. ‘“‘ They receive three franes [58 cents, Ps ar} per day during 

first four months of training; 4 francs [77 cents, par] per day for 
the ensuing four months; 5 francs [97 cents, par] per day during the 
final seven months of the course. In addition, a premium of 100 
francs ($19.30, par] is given each apprentice upon gr: aduation, toget] 
with an individual set of tools—valued at 80 francs [$15.44, par]. TI he 
period of study and manual training in the various departments of 
glove manufacture gradually increases from 12 hours to 8 hours per 
di ay. 

While the support of this school is a considerable financial burden 
to the glove manufacturers of Grenoble, it is felt that the expenditure 
is warranted in view of the large number of apprentices who, it is ex- 
pected, will take the courses. 





Child Labor in Cotton and Woolen Mills in Peru. 


CCORDING to the August, 1921, Bulletin of the Pan American 

Union (p. 199), the Peruvian department of promotion has sent 

out instructions to the cotton and woolen mills concerning the em- 

ployment of children, protective devices, and sanitation. ‘The orders 

were issued following the report of the special investigation committee 
on the cotton and woolen mills of Lima, and are as follows: 


Mills shall immediately dismiss children who do not fulfill the requirements of law 
No. 2851, and shall employ only those who prove their physical fitness and exhibit 
labor certificates from the bureau of labor: day nurseries shall be installed within 45 
days: and all women employees shall be provided with seats. Factories shall provide 
individual masks te protect the respiratory organs of those working in places where 
there are many particles of cotton, dust, or wool, if there is no me -chanism to provide 
for disposing of these particles. Special employees shall be provided to care for the 
cleanliness of the building, and a sufficient supply of drinking water in hygienic con- 
tainers shall be at hand. 





' Repett from vice coat at Lyon, France, dated June 28, 1921. 
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Official—United States. 


Arizona.—State board for the control of vocational education. Suggestions a 
lines for evening trade extension classes. Phoenix, March, 1921. 48 pp. PB 
No. 8. 

Connecticut.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Twenty-ninth report, for the | 
ending November 30, 1920. Hartford, 1920. 

This report is summarized on page 203 of this issue of the Review. 
GreorGia.—Department of Commerce and Labor. Ninth annual report, 1920. 

1921. 108 pp. 

This report is summarized on pages 203 to 205 of this issue of the Review. 

Inurno1s.—Department of Labor. Third annual report, July 1, 1919, to June 30, 
Springfield, 1921. 91 pp. 

This report is summarized on pages 205 to 207 of this issue of the Review. 

Kansas.—Department of Labor and Industry. Thirty-fifthannualreport, 1920. 7 
1921. 67 pp. } 

Data relative to industrial accidents in the State, as reported during 1929 b 
ployers and published in thisreport appear on pages 178 and 179 of this issu: 
REVIEW. 

MassacuuseEtts.—Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report for t! 
ending November 30, 1920. Boston [1921]. 132 pp. 

Data from this report are given on pages 207 and 208 of this issue of the Mo 
LaBor REVIEW. 

MontTana.—Department of Labor and Industry. Fourth biennial report, 1919 
Helena [1920]. _83 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 208 and 209 of this issue « 
Montuiy Lasor Review. 

New Yorx.—IJndustrial Commission. Proceedings of the Industrial Safety Co 
of New York State, held at Syracuse, December 6-9, 1920. Albany [1921}. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Commission on Old Age Pensions. Report, February, 1921. 
risburg, 1921. 6 pp. 

This is to supplement the comprehensive report made in 1919 and present 
conclusions reached by the commission as to the most desirable form of old-age pens 
RuopeE Istanp.—Bureau of Labor. Report for the years 1916-1919. Providence, | 

287 pp. 

Summaries of sections of this report are given on pages 211 to 213 of thisissue of 
Montsiy Lasor REvIEw. 

Office of Factory Inspectors. Twenty-seventh annual report of factory inspect 

1920. Providence, 1921. 838 pp. 

Data from this report appear on pages 212 and 213 of this issue of the Review 
West Vireinta.—Bureau of Labor. Fifteenth biennial report, 1919-1920. Charle: 

1920. 94 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on page 213 of this issue of the Monvity 

Lazsor REVIEW. 
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rxyrep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Proceedings of 
the seventh annual mecting of the International Association of Industrial Accident 


Yi 1¢ 7 


Boards and Commissions, held at San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1921. 
Washington, 1921. 447 pp. Workmen’s insurance and compensation series. Bul- 


n No. 281. 
count of this meeting was given in the Monruiy LABor Review for November, 
ages 10 fo 19. 


Women’s Bureau. Preliminary report of a survey of wages, hours, and con- 
ons of work of the women in industry in Georgia. Washington, 1921. 68 pp 
s the results of a survey made at the request of prominent citizens of Atlanta, 
the working conditions of women in that city, and of a further investigation 
in 1921, at the request of various organizations, was made along similar lines 
‘ther cities and towns of the State. Only a summary of the latter investigation 
The report deals with 


of 


tiles, knit goods, garments, cigars, food and miscellaneous products, and in laun- 


the detailed tables not yet having been published 
employed in department and 5 and 10 cent stores, in the manufactur 


' 
it 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bibliography on vocational guidance. 
elected list of vocational quidance re fjeren for teachers. Wash inet yn, June. 19Z1. 


pp. Bulletin No. 66. Trade and wndustrial serves, No. 19. 
Foremanship courses v. instructor-training courses. Washington, June, 1! 
DP Bull tin No. 60, Trade and indu sti ial Sé] lé B. No lf 
liscussion of the distinction between foremanship courses and instructor-training 


Improving foremanship. Washington, June, 1921. 42 pp. Bulletin No. 
‘ i eA : } { 7 ’ PE 

Trade and wndustr ull Seri 3. No. 1; 4 
Trade extension courses for foremen. 


LQ LO 


— Instructor training. Washington, June, 1921. 438 pp. Sulletin No. 62. 
Trade and industrial series, No. 18. 
ructor training courses for trade teachers and for foremen having an instruc- 


ual responsibility. 


Official—Foreign Countries. 


usrraALIA (New SourH Wates).—Department of Mines. -Annual report, 1920. 
ydney, 1971. 130 PPp- 
This report is briefly noted on page — of this issue of the Monruity Labor Review, 


i 


CANADA (Manirospa).— Mothers’ Allowance Commission. Fourth annual report, 
1919-20. Winnipeg, 1921. 20 pp. 
QuEBEC).—Bureau of Statistics. Statistical yearbook, 1920. 7th year. Quebec 
[1921]. wx, 552 pp. 
Part 6 of this report is devoted to organized labor. A tabular statement shows 
that in 1919 there were 428 trade-unions with a membership of 61,097, as compared 
with 366 unions and 48,570 members in 1918. The strike statistics for the years 1901 
to 1919, inclusive, show 81 strikes, 39,153 strikers, and 859,943 working days lost in 
1919. Other tables show the work of the employment bureaus, and fatal accidents 
by occupation or trade. There were 144 fatal accidents in 1919, the largest number 
being in the steam railway service. Falls were responsible ior the largest number 
of fatal accidents (28). 
Fin.anp.—Socialarinisteriet och Socialstyrelsen, Yrkesinspektionen 1 Finiand dr 1919. 
Helsingfors, 1921. 75 pp. Illustrated. Arsberiittelser. Serve B. IL]. 
Report of factory inspection in Finland for the year 1919, 
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Great Brrrain.—Board of Trade. Mines Department. Mines and quarries: (e¢) 
report, with statistics, for 1920. Part I.—Divisional statistics. London 
27 pp. 115. 

Statistics of accidents in mines and quarries of the United Kingdom are , 
page 172 of this issue of the MontHiy LasBor Review. 

Home Office. Chief inspector of factories and workshops. Annual repo) 
London, 1921. 173 pp. Cmd. 1408. 

Among the subjects treated in this report are: Safety; Dangerous trades 
electricity in factories (accidents); Health and sanitation; Welfare in facto: 
workshops; First aid and ambulance; Lighting in factories and workshops; In 
diseases; Dust in printers’ workrooms; and Employment (hours of work). 
review of the chapter on industrial diseases appears on pages 173 and 174 
issue of the MontrHLy Labor Review. 

Inspectors of explosives. Annual report, 1920. London, 1921. 
Cmd. 1324. 

During 1920 the total number of accidents reported was 438, causing 50 deat 
injuries to 455 persons. It is stated that 91 per cent of the accidents causin, 
or personal injury occurred in the use of explosives and under miscellaneous cond 
not covered by the explosives act. 

Ministry of Health. Fifty-seventh annual report on alkali, etc., works 
chief irispectors. Proceedings during the year 1920. London, 1921. 64 pp 

This report includes an account of the accidents occurring in chemical w 
Great Britain during the year 1920. 

—- Chief medical officer. Annual report, 1920, on the state of the publi 
London, 1921. 180 pp. Cmd. 1897. 


Besides the usual report on health, sanitation, and vital statistics, there are chayter 


dealing with maternity and child welfare, and the insurance medical service 


Registrar of Friendly Societies. Friendly societies, industrial and provident s 
building societies, trade-unions, workmen’s compensation schemes, loan s 
scientific and literary societies, post office, trustee and railway savings banks. 
..- 1920. Part A, generalreport. London, 1921. v,95 pp. Appendixes. 


(ScoTLanD).—Board of Health. Second annual report, 1920. Edinburg! 
4387 pp. Cmd. 1319. 

In addition to strictly health data, the report discusses housing and town )! 
(see p. — of this issue of the Review), national health insurance, the poor lay 
age pensions, and sundry matters concerning local government and preven 
distress. Tables given show that the poor, including in that term those who r 
help from public authorities, either directly or through the heads of their fa: 
fell from 104,124 in 1914 to 81,714 in 1919, but that in 1920 there was an increa 
number rising to 87,868. The falling off during the war seems to have been 
the demand for workers, which insured employment even for those deemed phys 
unfit or inefficient. The growing extent of unemployment has naturally drive: 
class out of work, and the tendency is for pauperism to increase. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—Governing body. Législation ouvriére et prév 

sociale en Suede. Bref résumé publié par ordre du Gouvernement Suédois al’ oc: 
de la VIITé session du Conseil d’ Administration du Bureau International du 7 
@ Stockholm en juillet 1921. (Stockholm, 1921.] 146 pp. 

This report, prepared at the direction of the Swedish Government for the 8th : 
ing of the Governing Body of the International Labor Office contains a general ac 
of the country, its resources, climate, industrial development and labor and emp! 
organizations. The main part of the book is given up to a discussion of social ley 
tion and there is a chapter on the cooperative movement and one on social edu: 
and benevolent organizations. A list of the various bureaus and departments ha 
to do with social affairs is included. 
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NetHERLANDS.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. * * * Statistique des salaries et de 
a durée du travail des ouvriers dans les imprimeries typographiques et lithographiques 
assurés selon la loi sur les accidents du travail pendant le premier semestre de 1919. 
's-Gravenhage, 1921. xiv, 9 pp. Bijdragen. Nieuwe volgreeks, No. 310. 

Survey of wages and hours in the printing industries in Netherlands during the 
first half of 1919. 

NoRW sy.—Riksforsikringsanstalten. U lykkes forsikringe n for industriarberdere m. 

118. Christiania, 1921. 22*, 99 pp. Norges Offisielle Statistik VII. 15. 

\nnual report showing operation of the State industrial accident insurance system 
of Norway during 1918. 

—— Statistiske Centralbyrd. Lénninger 1920. Christiania, 1921. 8*, 56 pp. Norges 
Offisielle Statistik VII. 9. 

A statistical report of wages in Norway during 1920. The report states that since 
1914 wages have increased from 200 and 300 per cent in most occupations. Wage 
increases in general have been greatest for lowest incomes and least for the highest 
incomes. The total wage increase, 1914-1920, for most of the large groups of workers 
seems to have been as much or a little more than the price increase. 


— —— Norges sparebanker 1919. Christiania, 1921. 12*, 42 pp. Norges Offisielle 
Statistik VII. 6. 
Statistical report of the operations of Norwegian savings banks during 1919. There 
were 555 authorized savings banks. The total number of depositors was 1,626,202, 
out 623 out of every 1,000 of the population of Norway. 


Statistisk drbok for kongeriket Norge. 404¢ drgang. 1920. Christiania, 1921. 
261 pp. 

Statistical yearbook of the Kingdom of Norway for the year 1920. Contains statistics 
on social insurance, unemployment in trade unions, employment agencies, Norwegian 
employers’ association, average wages during 1920, prices, household budgets, co- 
operative societies, etc. 

SweDEN.—Socialstyrelsen. Kollektivavtal « Sverige dr 1920. Stockholm, 1921. xi, 
88 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 

teport of collective agreements in Sweden during 1920. The number of agree- 
ments and the number of workers affected by them is the largest number reported for 
any year up to this time. In 1920 there were 1,583 new collective agreements con- 
cluded affecting directly or through labor organizations 259,760 workers. The total 
number of workers affected by collective agreements at the end of 1920 was 424,366. 
— Olycksfall i arbete dr 1917. Stockholm, 1921. 67 pp. Sveriges Officiella 

Statistik. Socialstatistik. 

A report showing statistics of labor accidents in Sweden in 1917. 

— — Statens forlikningsméns for medling i arbetstvister. Verksamhet dr 1920. 
Stockholm, 1921. 116 pp. 

teport on conciliation in labor controversies in Sweden during 1920. The number 
of disputes in 1920 was 319 as against an average of 155 during the years 1915-1919, 
Unton or Soutn Arrica—Office of Census and Statistics. Statistics of population, 

No. 8, 1918. Pretoria, 1921. vi, 82 pp. 
Statistics in regard to miners’ phthisis are given on pages 68 and 69 of the report. 
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Unofficial. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. Building trades department. Proceedings 
Washington, D. C., 1921. 189 pp. 

Data on wages in the building trades taken from this report appear on page 
121 of this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 

——- Proceedings, 1921. Washington, D. C., 1921. 478 pp. 

An account of this convention appeared in the Monruiy LaBor Review for 
1921, pp. 151-154. 

— Railway employees’ department. Exhibits on the wage case before the Unit 
Railroad Labor Board on behalf of the railway employees represented by 12 wu 
2 mimeographed pamphlets. Washington, D. C. [1921]. 

These pamphlets are entitled, respectively, Causes of the present industrial d 
sion and The living wage. 

Iowa branch. Proceedings, 1921. Sioux City, Earl C. Willey, secretary-trec 
1921. 93 pp. 

— Virginia branch. Proceedings, 1921. Newport News, John Gribben, se 
treasurer, 1921. 97 pp. 

BLacHLy, CLARENCE Dan. The treatment of the problem of capital and labor in 
study courses in the churches. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1920. 
90 pp. 

This pamphlet summarizes the result of a study of the social study courses | 
principal Protestant churches, particularly in relation to the question of capi 
labor, and shows the official attitude of the churches toward social questions : 
denced in various statements of officials, church boards, etc., as well as in tl 
grams outlined. 

Bow.ey, Artuur L. Official statistics. What they contain and how to us 
London, Humphrey Milford, 1921. 63 pp. 

The way to use official statistics is demonstrated by discussion of statistics is 
by various British departments on the subjects of population; industry, trad: 
prices; income and wages, and social conditions, and the author shows how t 
late accounts from different sources and different points of view in order to get a 
prehensive view of the subjects. 

Bu.man, H. F., ANd Mitis, Freperick P. Mine rescue work and organization. 1 
don, Crosby Lockwood & Son, 1921. 171 pp. 

A handbook of information on the use of self-contained breathing apparatus 
other rescue appliances, the training of rescue brigades, and Government regulat 
concerning rescue work. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Division of economics an 
tory. Economic effects of the World War upon women and children in Great Br 
by Irene Osgood Andrews and Margaret A. Hobbs. Second (revised) edition. \ 
York, Oxford University Press, 1921. 2, 255 pp. Preliminary economic stuc 
the war, No. 4. 

The first edition of this study, made during the war, is noted in the Mon: 
Labor Review for April, 1918 (p. 313). The present edition is revised in the | 
of a visit to England made in the early part of 1920, and is extended to include a 
cussion of how women and children fared in the period immediately followin; 
armistice. The preface is dated April, 1920; at that time the trend of events in | 
land was still so uncertain that only tentative conclusions could be reached rega1 
the permanent status of woman and child workers. Many occupations open to \ 
during the war have more recently been closed to them. Some protection, it is t 
has been given war-time wage rates through the extension of the minimum-wage 
Although the war doubtless had an unfortunate effect upon part of the juvenile v 
ers, it did develop a greater national sense of their future value as citizens. Th 
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n in the passing of the Fisher education act, which when, and if, it becomes fully 
tive will raise the school age to 14 years and require attendance at continuation 
ls for eight hours a week up to 18 years, on employers’ time. Considering such 
nt developments as the attacks upon the wages boards, the postponement on the 
of economy of the most important parts of the new education act, and the break- 
own in the present period of industrial depression of the standards and safeguards 
by the workers during the war, it seems probable that if formulated to-day the 
hor’s conclusions would be advanced even more tentatively. 
uté CENTRAL DES HovumLLérREs DE FRANCE. Législation miniére et législation 
ouvriére. Texte des principales lois et répertoire méthodique des lois, décrets, etc 
(Juatriéme édition (supplément). Paris, 1921. 76 pp. 

‘his supplement to the legislative section of the yearbook of the central society of 

operators contains the text of laws relating to operation of mines and those 

fecting the workers which were passed between March and October, 1920. 

wNEY, E. H. The uses and abuses of schedule Z. New York, National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance |n. d.|. 12 pp. 

RIGN- LANGUAGE INFORMATION Service. The work of the Foreign- Language 
Information Service. A summary and survey. New York, 15 West 37th St. [1921], 
5 pp. 

For a brief summary of this report see page 214 of this issue of the MonrHty LABor 

L\EVIEW, 

GENERAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Untons (GREAT Britain), Twenty-second annual 
eport and balance sheet. London, 1921. 47 pp. 

The report shows 134 societies affiliated to the federation, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 1,583,058 in 1921, as compared with 1,480,108 in 1920. 

Gittin, JoHN Lewis. Poverty and dependency. Their relief and prevention. New 

York, The Century Co., 1921. 707 pp. 

A study of the urgent problems of poverty and dependency, including such phases 
as the relief of aged dependents, the disabled, and the unemployed, and mothers’ 
pensions. The book is designed primarily as a university textbook and includes 
extensive quotations from Various sources. 

HatpANE, Ricnoarp Burpon. The problem of nationalization. London, The Labor 
Publishing Co. (Ltd.), 1921. 48 pp. 

This pamphlet is a reprint of the evidence offered by Lord Haldane before the 
royal commission on the coal mines, with an introduction by R. H. Tawney and 
H. J. Laski. 

Howarp, StantEy E. The movement of wages in the cotton manufacturing industry 
of New England since 1860. Boston, National Council of American Cotton Manu- 
jacturers, 1920. 99 pp. 

The period covered by this investigation includes the two important war periods, 
that of 1861-1865 and that of 1914-1919, and both the period of declining price move- 
ments preceding 1897 and that of rising prices since that year. The purely statistical 
part of the study is in three main divisions, as follows: That which relates to changes 
oi rates of wages rather than to changes of earnings; that which relates to changes of 
full-time earnings; and that concerning the ‘‘occurrence, regularly or irregularly, of 
conditions of employment.’’ A summary table gives the relative full-time earnings, 
the relative wholesale prices of commodities in general, and relative weaving rates 
at Fall River for the period 1860 to 1918. 

INTERNATIONAL LApIES’ GARMENT WorkK»Rs’ Union. Educational department. 
The educational work of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Re- 


port submitted to the conference of the Workers’ Education Bureau of America, April 
2, 1921, by Fanmia M. Cohn. New York, 81 Union Square [1921]. 12 pp. 


A summary of this pamphlet appears on pages 181 and 182 of this issue of the 
Monraty Lasor Review. 
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